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PREFACE 

TO     THE     FIRST     EDITION     OF     THE     STORIES     OF 
SPAIN    AND    ITALY 

To  the  Reader: 

A  PREFACE  is  almost  always,  if  not  a  descrip- 
tion or  a  theory,  a  kind  of  theatrical  salutation 
in  which  the  author,  like  a  newcomer,  pays  his 
respects  to  those  who  have  preceded  him,  cites 
names,  most  of  them  old,  and,  like  a  countryman 
on  entering  a  ballroom,  glances  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  looking  for  a  friendly  face. 

It  is  this  custom  which  makes  it  seem  strange 
to  us  to  enter  the  Academy  without  congratula- 
tions and  in  silence.  May  I  be  pardoned  if  I 
imitate  the  Earl  of  Essex  who  presented  himself 
in  the  Queen's  Council  muddy  and  wearing 
spurs? 

The  topic  of  literature,  which  to-day  takes  the 
place  of  the  forgotten  topic  of  Italian  music, 
has  been  discussed  with  ability  and  enthusiasm, 
in  drawing-rooms  and  in  the  daily  journals. 
Doubtless  nothing  has  been  definitely  proved  in 
regard  to  it. 

It  is  certain  that  most  of  our  old  plays,  for  lack 
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of  great  actors,  are  no  longer  interesting;  Mo- 
liere  alone,  inimitable,  is  still  amusing. 

Racine's  model  has  been  thrown  aside,  that  is 
the  chief  misfortune;  for  this  degeneracy,  so 
often  discussed  by  the  thoughtless  and  serious- 
minded,  is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  three  unities  established  by  Aris- 
totle have  been  thrust  aside.  In  a  word,  the 
chaste  Muses  have  been,  I  believe,  violated. 

Pedantry  has  made  great  ravages;  more  than 
one  wig  is  disdainfully  shaken  like  that  of  Han- 
del who  beat  time  to  his  oratorios. 

The  descriptive  kind  is  always  fashionable 
enough  and  recalls  to  us  many  memories.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  decide  if  they  be  true  or 
false ! 

Great  essays  have  been  written;  more  than 
one  of  them  will  make  its  mark ;  of  what  use  are 
the  others?  Time  is  the  severe  and  impartial 
critic  which  alone  gives  a  deliberate  opinion,  and 
never  pushes  one  age  aside  to  make  room  for 
another;  the  critic  remembers,  when  reading 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,  that  the  heroine  of  the 
greatest  novel  in  the  world,  Clarissa  Harlow, 
wore  panniers. 

JANUARY,  1830. 


A  MEDLEY  OF  LITERATURE 
AND  CRITICISM 


THE    CHURCH    PICTURE 

THE  city  was  being  pillaged. 

I  entered  a  church  at  sunset,  on  the  day  that 
the  cannon  ceased  to  be  heard.  I  searched  for 
a  corner  where  I  could  rest  myself,  as  I  felt 
very  much  exhausted;  and  judging,  from  the 
silence  that  reigned  in  the  nave,  that  the  church 
was  deserted,  I  advanced  rapidly. 

You  know,  Henry,  that  I  am  not  a  prey  to 
those  devastating  terrors  that  took  possession  of 
these  men  from  the  first.  But  why  speak  to  you 
of  this!  Neither  the  sad  solemnity  of  the  monu- 
ments nor  the  obscurity  of  the  night  has  any 
power  over  you ;  this  invisible  world  that  ordinary 
people  see  vaguely  through  the  darkness  is  only 
a  dream  to  your  eyes.  Oh!  my  friend. 

I  walked  under  the  high  vaults,  and  did  not 
stop  until  I  reached  a  little  chapel  suitable  for 
my  purpose,  for  this  moment  the  need  of  repose 
made  itself  forcibly  felt.  Every  minute  my  eyes 
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closed  involuntarily.  How  my  blood  warmed  at 
the  sight  of  a  certain  canvas  I  perceived. 

"  Perish,  perish,  miserable  ornaments,  sons  of 
a  bygone  age !  Collapse  thou  edifice  worm-eaten 
with  superstitions;  let  the  dying  sun  take  thee 
with  him,  to-morrow's  sun  will  refuse  to  throw 
his  light  upon  thee."  Thus  I  cried  in  my  frenzy, 
while  with  a  sword  I  had  in  my  hand  I  struck 
to  earth  a  half -destroyed  picture!  The  conse- 
crated emblems  were  scattered  over  the  stones, 
but  the  anger  that  had  taken  possession  of  me 
had  reached  its  climax. 

However,  when  the  demon  was  appeased,  I 
remained  struck  with  astonishment  at  having 
acted  in  that  manner,  by  myself  and  without  a 
motive.  The  daylight  that  feebly  penetrated  the 
many-colored  stained  glass  windows  soon  dis- 
appeared. Leaning  against  a  pillar  that  sup- 
ported the  vault,  I  resolved  to  go  to  sleep. 

Little  by  little  my  blood  cooled;  the  kind  of 
stupor  that  precedes  the  loss  of  reflection  took 
possession  of  my  being;  objects,  already  vague, 
appeared  to  float  into  space.  At  this  moment,  my 
head  naturally  bent  far  forward,  my  glance,  half 
veiled,  fastened  itself  on  the  picture  before  me.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  this  canvas,  of  which  I  could  distinguish 
nothing.  How  the  attention  is  awakened  little 
by  little  before  becoming  entirely  obliterated  is 
something  I  can  not  account  for. 
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A  large  opening  separated  the  canvas  from 
the  frame  and  several  blows  of  the  sword  split 
it,  while  a  lingering  streak  of  sunlight  glanced 
over  its  surface,  which  perhaps  was  the  cause 
of  my  reflection,  and  showed  me  that  the  subject 
treated  of  by  the  artists  was  a  Noli  me  tangere. 
It  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  Roman;  but  I 
thought  I  recognized  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  good  old  days,  although  it  was  old  enough, 
judging  by  the  way  the  shadows  had  darkened. 
A  certain  affectation  of  vigor,  like  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt at  the  grandiose,  showed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  artist  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
school  that  tried  to  drink  at  two  sources.  The 
head  of  Christ  first  attracted  my  attention.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  be  convinced  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  orginal  and  inventive  man.  The 
lineaments  were  not  very  well  defined,  and  were 
far  from  trying  to  imitate  in  this  regard  the 
delicate  compositions  of  Raphael;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  great  sadness  dominated  it.  As  I 
told  you,  the  artist  had  drunk  at  two  sources: 
for  instance,  the  draperies  indicated  the  Roman 
style,  while  over  the  features  of  the  face  he  had 
blended  the  shadows  after  the  manner  of  de  Vinci, 
and  the  remainder  was  treated  the  same  way. 
But  why  shall  I  talk  to  you  further  on  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  gradu- 
ally sleep  overpowered  me,  and  that  I  lost  con- 
sciousness entirely.  But  what  was  very  strange, 
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it  seemed  to  me  while  sleeping  that  my  eyes  had 
remained  open,  and  that  I  had  not  ceased  to  fix 
them  on  the  picture,  so  that  by  an  involuntary 
reflection  I  continued  to  study  it.  No  impres- 
sion came  to  me  during  these  first  moments ;  but 
little  by  little  (probably  sinking  into  a  deeper 
sleep)  I  thought  I  saw  once  more  the  light 
illuminate  the  polished  surface  of  the  canvas. 
Then  I  was  able  to  penetrate  eagerly,  even  into 
the  soul  of  the  figures;  great  beauties  were  un- 
veiled to  me,  and  a  certain  look  that  the  artist 
had  been  able  to  give  to  his  Christ  delighted  me 
most  of  all.  He  was  standing,  and  extended  one 
hand  toward  me  while  the  other  grasped  the  folds 
of  his  cloak;  the  suppliant  was  motionless  at  his 
feet.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  features  of  his 
face  suddenly  lighted  up  far  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  that  still  remained  in  the  darkness; 
and  soon  his  entire  figure  became  so  luminous 
that  I  thought  it  would  escape  from  its  wooden 
prison.  Pushed  by  an  invisible  force,  I  advanced 
toward  him  and  touched  his  hand;  which  gently 
took  mine  and  at  once  a  profound  melancholy, 
like  that  which  he  felt,  penetrated  to  my  heart. 
What  sentiments  of  pity  and  sorrow  I  felt  at 
the  sight  of  the  terrible  wounds  with  which  his 
body  was  marked!  He  smilingly  made  me  touch 
them,  and  the  red  blood  that  trickled  down  his 
limbs,  whiter  than  ivory,  began  to  redden  the 
ground.  Then  some  of  my  own  blood  almost 
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it  seemed  to  use  while  sleeping  that  my  eyes  had 
remained  open,  anil  that  I  had  not  ceased  to  fix 
them  on  the  picture,  *>  that  by  an  involuntary 
reflection  I  continued  to  study  it.  No  impres- 
sion came  to  me  during  these  first  moments;  but 
little  by  little  (probably  sinkmg  into  a  deeper 
sleep)  I  thought  I  saw  once  more  the  light 
illuminate  the  polished  surface  of  the  canvas. 
Then  I  was  able  to  penetrate  eagerly,  even  into 
the  soul  of  the  figures;  great  beauties  were  un- 
veiled to  me,  and  a  certain  look  that  the  ;• 
had  been  able  to  give  to  his  Christ  delighted  me 
most  of  all.  He  was  standing,  and  extended  one 
hand  toward  me  while  the  other  grasped  the  folds 
of  his  cloak;  the  suppliant  was  motionless  at  his 
feet.  It  9feaodair4oiiHW*o»atflhe  features  of  his 
face  suddenly  lighted  up  far  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  that  still  remained  in  the  darkness; 
and  soon  his  entire  figure  became  so  luminous 
that  I  thought  it  would  escape  from  its  wooden 
prison.  Pushed  by  an  invisible  force,  I  advanced 
toward  him  and  touched  his  hand;  which  gently 
took  mine  and  at  once  a  profound  melancholy, 
like  that  which  he  felt,  penetrated  to  my  heart. 
What  sentiments  of  pity  and  sorrow  I  felt  at 
the  sight  of  the  terrible  wounds  with  which  his 
body  was  marked !  He  smilingly  made  me  touch 
them,  and  the  red  blood  that  trickled  down  his 
limbs,  whiter  than  ivory,  began  to  redden  the 
ground.  Then  some  of  my  own  blood  almost 
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leaped  from  my  heart  to  mingle  with  his;  a 
second  movement  drew  me  nearer  to  him. 
"Jesus!  Jesus!"  I  cried,  "are  we  brothers?" 
"  Yes,  thou  like  myself  art  born  of  a  woman." 
A  smile  sweeter  and  sadder  than  the  first  was  the 
only  reply.  I  was  seized  with  a  regret  which 
I  expressed  as  follows :  "  Have  I  disowned 
thee? "  An  electric  spark  escaping  from  his 
hand  suddenly  thrilled  me.  So  in  consternation 
I  fell  again  into  the  darkness;  then  his  voice 
came  to  my  ear:  "Disowned!  .  .  .  not  by 
you.  ...  If  the  price  of  suffering  is  eternal 
.  if  the  life  of  man  and  the  blood  of  his 
veins  .  .  .  dream  of  the  night  of  Gol- 
gotha. ..." 

"  Yes,"  I  cried  in  a  stifled  voice;  "  Oh  night! 
Oh  terrible  night  when  thou  knewest  thou  must 
die !  And  if  it  is  true  that  doubt  .  .  . " 

I  awoke  while  speaking  these  words.  They 
still  resounded  from  all  directions,  under  the  deep 
arches  that  surrounded  me ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  this  vision  remained  engraved  on  my  soul. 

"  Mankind,  despicable  creatures,"  I  thought 
as  I  wrapped  the  dreadful  image  under  my  cloak, 
and  withdrew  slowly,  "  it  is  your  poisoned 
breath  that  has  destroyed  and  annulled  the  work 
of  this  heavenly  being.  Even  in  wishing  to  serve 
him,  you  yourselves  have  destroyed  him.  From 
the  radiant  throne  where  he  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  Father,  you  have  dragged  him  in  the  mire 
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in  which  human  souls  struggle.  How  has  the 
most  precious  of  metals  become  baser  than  lead ! 
Thousands  of  angels  fall  from  the  celestial 
spheres.  It  is  true,  Oh  Christ!  thy  work  is  de- 
stroyed. 

"  And  so  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  scorched  in 
the  flames,  as  well  as  sighs,  groans,  and  tears, 
are  all  lost!  Who  would  dare  to  place  the  first 
stone  of  another  edifice  on  the  ruins  of  this? 
Everything  is  lost  for  eternity!  Superstition, 
this  old  chain  so  often  regilded,  that  drags  na- 
tions behind  the  chariots  of  sovereigns,  is  broken 
at  a  blow.  Mankind  wishes  no  other  guides  than 
these  indestructible  laws  thrown  in  the  world 
like  divine  sparks,  older  than  himself.  Oh 
Christ!  Oh  Christ!  what  hand  even  after  having 
destroyed  thy  works,  would  dare  to  touch  thee? 
Who  shall  destroy  the  halo  of  fire  bought  with 
the  price  of  the  crown  of  thorns?  When  stand- 
ing on  the  boundaries  of  two  centuries,  and  re- 
jecting the  vile  rubbish  of  the  old  universe,  thou 
wilt  rejuvenate  the  face  of  the  world,  hast  thou 
never  thought  that  one  day.  .  .  .  Oh!  heav- 
enly impostor,  when  thou  art  no  longer  called 
the  chief  of  gods,  what  rank  will  be  left  to  thee 
among  men? " 

Reflecting  thus  I  reached  my  home,  but  the 
same  thought  pursued  me  still. 

Disowned!  .  .  .  the  harmonious  voice 
murmured  in  my  ear.  .  .  .  When  I  looked 


again   at  that   canvas  my  tears   flowed   invol- 
untarily ! 

May  the  being  whose  reason  has  most  often 
revolted  against  superstition  weep  then  over  thy 
fall,  Oh  Christ!  may  his  tears  mix  with  those  of 
thy  mother  at  the  feet  of  the  bloody  cross! 

'  Thy  mother!  .  .  .  she  would  not  be- 
lieve in  thy  divinity:  she  rejected  the  God  that 
deprived  her  of  her  son.  '  Is  he  not  the  son  of 
Joseph,  the  carpenter? '  she  said,  '  and  behold 
his  brothers.'  .  .  .  Nevertheless  thou  hast 
walked  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  fishermen 
followed  in  thy  footsteps. 

"  But  when  on  the  mountain,  and  seeing  a 
multitude  following  thee,  what  words  came  from 
thy  mouth?  The  multitude  replied  by  calling 
thee  king !  king !  Didst  thou  think,  then :  no,  not 
king,  but  God — One  God  in  the  world  is  needed ; 
and  until  thy  advent  how  many  foolish  people 
tried  to  place  idols  on  the  deserted  altars!  With 
naked  feet  thou  didst  mount  the  golden  tripod, 
and  gave  a  god  of  poverty  to  this  universe 
gorged  with  riches.  Oh  Christ!  old  Olympus 
did  not  make  its  influence  felt  as  far  as  the  Cap- 
itol; thou  didst  see  thy  fustian  cloak  would  not 
protect  thee  from  the  stones  of  Jerusalem,  thou 
didst  show  thy  breast,  and  when  it  was  pierced 
with  deep  wounds,  then  thou  didst  ascend  the 
cross.  . 

"  But  then  but  then  Oh !  if 
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in  the  depths  of  thy  soul,  if  in  the  innermost  sa- 
cred chambers  of  thy  thoughts,  doubt,  terrible 
doubt,  if  thou  thyself  didst  not  believe  in  this  im- 
mortality thou  didst  preach,  if  the  man  cried  then 
within  thee!  .  .  .  And  not  a  being  in  the 
world  knew  thy  thought  .  .  .  never,  while 
thou  didst  walk  on  this  earth  not  knowing 
whether  thou  wert  the  all  or  nothing,  thou  only 
didst  put  into  a  human  soul  that  which  over- 
powered thy  divine  soul.  .  .  .  And  in  that 
terrible  night  of  Olivet,  Oh,  before  whom  didst 
thou  kneel?  Who  knew  it?  Who  will  ever  know 
it?  ...  Who?  Not  any  one!"  .  .  . 

After  this  speech  I  stopped.  The  harmonious 
voice  had  glided  into  the  atmosphere;  a  sweet 
melody  reached  my  ear,  and  I  heard  in  a  whis- 
per, Mary  Magdalene! 

1830. 
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LUXEMBOURG   EXPOSITION    FOR   THE   BENEFIT   OF 
THE  WOUNDED 

IN  an  age  like  ours,  or  rather  like  all  ages, 
when  every  one  strives  to  be  original;  when,  on 
the  universal  outcry  that  ceaselessly  proclaims 
what  is  called  the  needs  of  the  age,  every  one 
exclaims:  "  It  is  I!  it  is  I  who  have  found  it! " 
when  the  human  mind  goes  along  stumbling 
from  one  beaten  path  to  another,  well  deserving 
to  be  compared  by  Luther  to  an  intoxicated  peas- 
ant too  drunk  to  keep  his  seat  on  horseback,  who 
falls  down  on  the  right  side  when  lifted  up  on 
the  left;  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  of  great  use, 
for  the  few  quiet  people  who  see  things  neither 
through  colored  glasses  nor  half -closed  eyes, 
swearing  by  the  holy  martyrs — it  is  very  pleas- 
ant, we  acknowledge,  to  see  at  a  glance  old  mas- 
terpieces unearthed,  exhibited  and,  as  it  were, 
mellowed  by  age.  Works  also  foreign  to  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  a  time  when  a  man  who  sailed 
lately  from  America  did  nothing  from  an  artis- 
tic standpoint,  in  its  present  meaning,  but  from 
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the  heart;  simple  compositions  without  models, 
not  without  imitating,  it  is  true,  but,  at  least, 
without  an  affectation  of  style  and  without  orig- 
inality. 

Who  is  this  M.  Gros;  a  classicist,  a  romanti- 
cist, a  Florentine  like  the  former,  a  follower  of 
Raphael  like  the  latter,  or  a  Venetian  like  such 
a  one?  What  is  his  picture?  Is  it  pretentious, 
is  it  a  systematic  production,  or  a  compilation? 
It  is  Bonaparte  and  the  plague-stricken  people 
of  Jaffa;  it  is  nature,  living,  terrible,  majestic, 
superb.  He  has  seen  his  heroes,  he  has  kept  this 
stern  head  in  his  mind  throughout  his  entire  pic- 
ture; he  has  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  brilliant  col- 
ors of  an  angry  sky ;  he  painted  as  Homer  sang. 

We  do  not  fear  being  called  partial  if  we  say 
that  no  work  belonging  to  the  French  school  is 
superior  to  these  three  magnificent  canvases. 
As  Voltaire  in  former  days,  and  Goethe  now, 
the  artist  who  painted  them  can  take  pride  in 
feeling  that  he  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  What  posterity  values 
is  the  work,  not  the  workman,  and  the  pictures 
of  which  we  are  speaking  are  contemporaneous 
with  an  age  already  far  removed  from  our  day. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  on  the  first  day  of  this 
exposition,  given  for  such  a  noble  object,  the 
writer  of  these  three  great  pages  of  our  ancient 
history,  enjoying  without  pride,  or  affected  mod- 
esty, the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  these  works 
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of  his  youth,  of  his  best  days ;  surrounded  by  his 
old  and  young  friends,  speaking  of  himself  and 
of  others  without  envy,  without  hate,  without 
exaggeration,  as  though  to  prove  that  he  be- 
longed as  little  to  this  age  as  did  his  pictures. 

Aboukir  represents  the  pride  and  courage  of 
a  proud  conqueror;  his  horse's  foot  rests  on  the 
bodies  of  the  conquered;  his  eye  flashes,  but  he 
sits  as  firmly  in  his  saddle  as  though  on  parade 
day.  Murat  regards  the  flight  of  the  army  he 
has  fought,  and  the  last  effort  of  the  pasha. 
What  dreadful  agony!  How  angrily  he  seizes 
a  fugitive  by  his  turban,  while  his  young  son 
gracefully  presents  the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  the 
French  heroes. 

Look  now  at  this  charming  composition,  the 
Battle  of  Eylau.  What  expression  in  the  face 
of  the  emperor!  How  much  sadness!  His 
gesture  tells  everything.  Moreover,  if  you  are 
an  artist,  and  if  you  like  artistic  remarks,  con- 
sider attentively  these  wounded  men  covered  with 
sores,  filth  and  snow,  these  Cossacks  with  their 
bloody  bandages;  these  crouching,  plague- 
stricken  people,  livid,  and  dragging  themselves 
along  the  wall,  rolling  on  the  ground  trying  to 
find  a  shady  spot  .  .  .  and  you  remember 
Gericault.  Does  not  his  Medusa  stand  out? 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  reproached  Gericault? 
God  forbid.  Why  deny  having  imitated  if  the 
imitation  is  good?  More  than  all  if  it  is  original 
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itself?  Virgil  is  a  son  of  Homer,  and  Tasso 
is  a  son  of  Virgil.  There  is  an  imitation  which 
is  mean  and  unworthy  of  an  exalted  mind;  it 
is  this  that  one  hides  and  denies,  the  true  tactics 
of  a  thief;  but  inspiration,  no  matter  from  what 
source,  is  sacred.  And  besides,  how  long  has  it 
been  since  we  lost  this  right  to  be  called  the 
good  old  days?  Let  honor  be  given  to  those 
pessimistic  and  exceedingly  incompetent  critics 
who  discourage  young  people,  by  rallying  around 
elderly  men!  Noble  and  worthy  mission,  which, 
however,  is  more  the  fashion  than  one  would 
think. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  18SO. 


II 

PLAN  OF  A  FANTASTIC  REVIEW 

WE  must  imagine  two  men  in  the  mail-coach 
traveling  about  the  world,  that  is  to  say  Europe 
and  a  small  corner  of  America,  for  we  are  only 
considering  the  political  and  literary  world. 
These  two  men  should  be  diff erent  in  character, 
one  should  be  cold  and  formal  like  one  of  Bach's 
figures,  and  have  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  making  a  suitable  introduction,  and  propos- 
ing a  toast;  he  should  be  able  to  kiss  the  pope's 
toe  solemnly,  to  discourse  seriously  with  all  the 
bluestockings  of  both  sexes  whom  he  meets  on 
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his  way;  he  should  be  a  conciliatory  person  who 
never  fails  to  have  regard  for  public  opinion. 
Always  taking  this  comedy  called  life  seriously 
and  "never  ceasing  to  speculate  prudently  upon 
it,  keeping  to  the  role  entrusted  to  him,  weighted 
down  by  great  useless  ceremonies,  he  should  have 
a  mission  that  would  give  him  access  to  the  high- 
est rung  of  the  human  ladder.  Serious  as  a 
prude,  unable  to  smile  scornfully,  he  should 
judge  the  things  of  this  world  by  appearances 
and  people  on  the  surface;  he  should  conscien- 
tiously salute  an  embroidered  coat  without  ques- 
tioning who  wore  it,  and  should  state  a  concrete 
fact  without  adding  a  thought.  The  other,  a 
kind  of  dare-devil  after  the  style  of  Figaro, 
should  wear  on  his  temples  the  sign  that  Spurz- 
heim  called  the  attribute  of  deceit.  While  his 
companion  was  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  he  should  penetrate  its  depths  by  diving  and 
by  tossing  about  it  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  latter  should  have  business  with  the  bishop, 
the  consul,  the  administration;  the  former  with 
the  valet,  the  mistress  and  the  parrot;  the  one 
should  listen,  and  the  other  should  chatter;  the 
one,  virtuous  and  sensible  as  Werther,  should 
invite  harmless  glances,  while  the  other,  damned 
like  Valmont,  should  possess  an  eye  whose  bril- 
liancy might  be  compared  to  a  sharp  arrow.  If 
anything  were  to  happen?  The  former  would 
see  the  effect,  the  latter  the  cause.  The  latter 
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would  write  the  text,  the  former  the  commenta- 
ries. What  a  charming  story  would  be  written 
by  these  two! 

Indeed,  the  first  chapter  of  reminiscences 
written  by  searchers  after  truth  might  be  en- 
titled Influences.  What  an  unfathomable  chasm 
does  this  word  present  to  the  mind!  By  the  side 
of  cloaked  facts,  reality  could  be  distinguished 
in  this  way,  if  possible;  for  how  much  tinsel 
must  be  removed  before  one  finds  the  naked 
truth !  The  draperies  with  which  it  clothes  itself, 
coquettishly  or  imprudently,  are  seven  times 
more  numerous  than  the  countless  bands  that 
hide  the  mummy  from  the  eye  of  the  learned 
man. 

The  shrewd  traveler  should  assiduously  seek 
the  imperceptible  motives  of  everything  said  and 
done.  Sad  and  agreeable  task!  He  should  be- 
lieve in  nothing,  like  all  those  who  have  any 
knowledge.  When  the  story  ended,  he  should 
say:  "  Let  us  begin  again;"  but  who  knows  when 
he  would  finish  it.  Nevertheless  anxious,  those 
sworn  enemies  of  maxims  are  sometimes  right. 
Take  ten  folds  of  silk,  place  them  on  a  board, 
fire  a  pistol  point-blank  at  them,  the  ball  will 
leave  no  more  impress  on  the  layers  of  silk  than 
a  thumb  would  on  a  pillow.  Oh!  how  discour- 
aging it  is  to  think  how  many  who  consider  them- 
selves invulnerable  have  in  like  manner  worn 
padded  clothing !  Without  taking  cognizance  of 
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magnetic  influence,  such  as  that  of  man  over 
animals,  women  over  men,  the  moon  over  women, 
the  sun  over  the  moon,  what  endless  links  are 
seen  everywhere  in  creation!  In  a  smaller  way, 
but  quite  as  strange,  they  are  found  in  society, 
this  secondary  creation  as  it  appears  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer. 

Suppose  there  had  been  a  blinding  rain,  or  a 
fearful  sleet  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  July, 
what  would  have  happened?  Would  the  riots 
have  occurred?  Would  the  powder  have  ignited? 
Would  the  unemployed  have  roamed  through  the 
city,  and  would  they  have  mingled  with  the 
brave  men  who  are  always  cheered  on  by  num- 
bers, no  matter  by  what  cause  they  are  impelled? 
Would  not  resolute  men,  seeing  themselves  thus 
alone,  valuing  their  own  safety,  have  faltered 
in  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  devotion  to  their 
country?  Passers-by  .  .  .  would  there  have 
been  any  passers-by?  Oh  Charles  X!  perhaps  if 
thy  last  state  of  resolution  had  come  to  thee  dur- 
ing a  thaw,  perhaps  Louis- Antoine  of  France 
would  not  have  struck  his  hunting-boots  eques- 
trian fashion,  saying,  "It  is  only  in  England 
that  such  boots  are  made."  *  But  the  excessive 
heat  of  August,  that  fosters  public  resentment, 
will  doubtless  warm  the  royal  anger;  and  this  is 
what  leads  to  fatalism. 

What  influences  controlled  all  the  powers  that 

*  Historic  (author's  note). 
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ruled  Europe  during  the  last  year?  On  one 
hand,  Russia,  that  great  valetudinarian  empire, 
which  is  none  the  less  protected  because  it  is 
shielded  on  one  side  by  the  Archipelago  and  on 
the  other  by  the  great  wall  and  by  England,  that 
land  of  egotistical  people ;  by  France,  that  coun- 
try often  too  generous,  and  by  many  others, 
among  which  can  perhaps  be  counted  Poland, 
now  entirely  absorbed,  at  the  time  that  M.  de 
Metternich  patched  up  the  Holy  Alliance  with 
the  fragments  of  the  continental  system,  and 
made  a  harlequin  coat  out  of  Caesar's  mantle. 

Now  the  cardinals  are  electing  a  pope;  God 
will  that  they  may  not  have  to  wait  the  decision 
as  long  as  the  communists  waited  for  a  papist ! 

The  conclave  robed  itself  in  purple;  parties 
were  organized;  the  latter  were  very  powerful 
and  the  most  easily  excited;  but  the  cardinal's 
niece,  .  .  .  one  fine  evening  leaned  on  the 
neckband  of  his  eminence  in  scarlet,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Who  shall  guess?  " 

Truth  alone  understands  itself;  secret  in- 
fluences are  revealed  to  each  other  in  the  silence 
of  the  night.  Would  Manfred  and  Lara,  the  two 
masterpieces  of  human  melancholy,  have  been 
written  if  the  descendants  of  Byron  had  not  re- 
ceived, as  an  inheritance,  a  club-foot  and  a  peer- 
age? It  is  painful  to  feel  that  Don  Juan  limps 
like  Mephistopheles. 

It  was  formerly  considered  agreeable  to  say 
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that  kings  let  themselves  be  ruled  like  children; 
perhaps  this  expression  would  become  obsolete. 
Poetic  inspiration,  that  spark  so  greatly  sought 
for,  is  usually  found  in  a  well-sealed  bottle. 
Goethe  drank  Rhine  wine;  Byron,  rum;  Hoff- 
mann, punch;  M.  de  Buffon  wore  white  gloves; 
Shakespeare  led  the  life  of  a  FalstafF;  it  was 
reserved  for  Bonaparte  alone  to  console  himself 
with  buttered  beans. 

A  thousand  similar  reflections  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  chapter  on  influences  is  becoming  pe- 
culiar; a  year  has  just  closed,  judgment  can  be 
passed  on  it ;  how  many  things  it  has  seen !  How 
many  things  it  can  make  one  believe!  But  one 
can  imagine  anything  since  a  nightcap  was  found 
on  the  statue  of  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo. 

If  the  subject  that  we  suggest  is  discussed 
later,  these  few  lines  can  serve  as  a  preface  to 
a  series  of  observations  bearing  the  following 
title:  A  Fantastic  Review. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1831. 


Ill 


A     FANTASTIC     REVIEW     OF     THE     INDIFFERENCE 
TO    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    AFFAIRS 

IT  can  not  be  denied  that  a  Parisian  who  ar- 
rives in  the  country  and  finds  that  every  woman 
has  a  husband  or  a  lover,  is  not  more  greatly  dis- 
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appointed  than  a  writer  who,  on  taking  his  pen, 
finds  that  every  subject  has  been  treated,  or 
rather  that  everything  has  been  done.  So  we  be- 
lieve we  are  rendering  a  service  by  suggesting 
a  suitable  title  that  would  look  well  on  a  volume 
in  octavo. 

There  are  some  young  Werthers  who  read  a 
novel  through  at  a  glance:  there  must  be  old 
roues  who  can  read  a  whole  volume  in  a  title. 
What  would  they  say  to  this? 

We  must  hasten  to  say  at  the  start  that  we 
mean  nothing  derogatory  by  these  words,  "  indif- 
ference to  public  or  private  affairs  " ;  neither  do 
we  intend  to  say  anything  to  diminish  that 
charming  ambiguity  that  romanticism  imported 
into  Germany.  We  shall  proceed  to  explain  our 
meaning  more  fully. 

When  any  occurrence  takes  place  it  can  only 
produce  three  effects:  that  is  to  say,  on  three 
kinds  of  men  only;  perhaps  one  of  them  may 
say,  "  I  am  very  glad,"  another,  "  I  am  very 
sorry,"  and  the  last,  "  It  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  that  these  three 
sentiments  represent  three  classes  of  individuals, 
which  constitute  the  genus  called  mankind. 
These  three  classes  will  multiply  everlastingly, 
to  the  detriment  of  each  other;  one  diminishing 
as  the  other  two  become  more  numerous:  or  an- 
other sometimes  growing  independently,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  two. 
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The  writer,  impressed  with  these  truths  which 
M.  de  la  Palice  conscientiously  noted  in  his 
Memorandum,  was  thereby  led  to  think  that  no 
age  had  ever  produced  fewer  of  the  class  I  am 
very  glad,  and  I  am  very  sorry,  or  as  many  of  the 
class  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  as  the  good  and 
tranquil  age  in  which  we  live,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Only  a  perverted  soul  could  find  any  evil 
in  this,  for  the  trend  of  every  wish,  every  desire, 
every  intention  is  to  promote  tranquillity,  and 
partisans  of  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  are  ever- 
lastingly fond  of  repose  and  comfort;  while  the 
votaries  of  I  am  very  glad  and  I  am  very  sorry 
have  always  been  and  always  will  be  the  agi- 
tators, the  commencers  of  lawsuits,  the  de- 
stroyers of  treaties,  and  the  ruin  of  the  middle 
classes ;  therefore  would  it  not  be  considered  cul- 
pable to  give  preference  to  any  but  the  first  of 
these  opinions?  Ah,  if  only  the  votary  of  I  am 
very  glad  could  rule  alone,  and  put  to  death  his 
enemy,  we  would  doubtless  be  a  hundred  times 
happier:  but  do  you  notice  that  as  soon  as  his 
joyous  and  kindly  face  appears,  as  soon  as  he 
utters  a  cry  of  joy,  as  soon  as  he  lights  a  lamp, 
the  I  am  very  sorry  steps  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  with  his  sullen  and  cross  physiognomy,  and 
immediately  sets  about  to  cast  a  gloom  over  those 
who  laugh,  and  cries  out  to  the  clouds  that  they 
disturb  him,  and  stops  the  fireworks. 

What  am  I  saying?     Is  there  no  medicine 
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named  So  much  the  worse  on  this  earth :  when  the 
most  solid  of  constitutions  and  the  best  of  kings 
shall  have  given  us  the  wisest  and  mildest  of 
governments;  when  abuses  shall  be  done  away 
with;  when  wine  shall  be  free;  when  all  blood- 
thirsty villains  shall  have  let  go  their  hold;  when 
every  good  girl  shall  be  sure  of  a  husband,  and 
every  worthy  man  of  a  dinner;  when  the  ocean, 
the  earth,  and  the  sun  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
the  left  center  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  caus- 
ing a  greatly  wished-for  tranquillity  to  flourish, 
alas !  so  often  desired !  When  all  this  shall  come 
to  pass  (a  state  of  affairs  every  one  can  wish  for 
without  compromising  himself),  even  in  this 
happiest  state  of  affairs  it  would  suffice,  yes,  it 
would  suffice  if  only  one  voice  were  to  exclaim, 
I  do  not  mean  one  of  those  who  say  I  am  very 
glad,  but  simply  one  of  those  who  say  I  am  very 
sorry,  a  thousand  voices  would  immediately  cry 
out  with  bitterness  and  rage :  I  am  sorry!  I  am 
in  the  depths  of  despair! 

Because  God  has  willed  it  thus,  and  still  wishes 
it  so,  why  is  it  preferable  to  a  middle  course;  a 
fitting  middle  course?  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  one  radiant,  the  other  nonplussed,  the 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me  advances  with  nonchalant 
step  and  arms  crossed ;  he  is  neither  too  stout  nor 
too  thin;  he  is  much  wiser  than  those  who  adopt 
for  their  rule  of  conduct  the  approval  of  every- 
thing; he  approves  when  he  is  with  those  who  ap- 
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prove,  and  censures  when  with  those  who  censure ; 
but  he  knows  where  the  good  is,  and  he  turns 
constantly  toward  this  polar  star  with  impas- 
sive face. 

He  is  a  man  who  has  seen  everything;  he 
possesses  the  experience  of  the  past ;  he  thinks 
of  the  future,  he  enjoys  the  present;  he  does  not 
run  up  bills  without  being  sure  that  he  can  pay 
them;  he  does  not  beat  his  neighbor;  but  he  is 
also  of  the  opinion  that  his  neighbor  should  not 
beat  him.  He  knows  that  those  who  play  at 
games  of  chance  are  very  happy  if  they  win ;  but 
he  reflects  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  much 
to  be  pitied  if  they  lose.  He  knows  the  pleasures 
of  aristocracy,  the  delights  of  glory;  but  he  has 
heard  it  said  by  men  well  informed  that  the 
misery  of  the  people  and  the  ruin  of  the  state 
are  a  pitiable  spectacle.  I  think  he  will  vote  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment:  in  a  word, 
he  is  what  might  in  our  day  be  called  an  enthusi- 
astic Girondist.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that 
our  age  possesses  these  ideas.  M.  de  Lamen- 
nais  has  invented  a  fine  title  for  a  book;  as  fol- 
lows: Indifference  in  Religion;  he  should  have 
added  like  this  wise  man:  De  omnibus  rebus  et 
quibusdam  aliis. 

From  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  strong 
have  said:  So  much  the  better,  the  feeble:  So 
much  the  worse;  but  no  one  has  said:  It  is  all 
the  same  to  me. 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  the  nobles  said: 
So  much  the  worse;  So  much  the  better,  mur- 
mured the  wretched;  some  good  fat  monks  said: 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  the  nobles  said :  So 
much  the  worse;  the  wretched:  So  much  the  bet- 
ter; the  king  said :  It  is  all  the  same  to  me. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  nobles  said: 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me;  the  king  said :  So  much 
the  better;  the  lowly  said :  So  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  worse. 

On  the  day  when  the  people  in  their  turn  said : 
So  much  the  better,  only  one  voice  replied  Alas! 

Now  that  the  excitment  is  over  and  the  uni- 
verse totters,  those  who  say:  So  much  the  bet- 
ter,  so  much  the  worse,  have  what  is  necessary, 
they  will  continue  to  have  what  is  necessary,  and 
they  will  always  reply:  It  is  all  the  same  to  me. 

Such  is  our  age,  this  blase  son  of  a  feverish 
father,  this  sheltered  child  of  a  blustering  father. 
If  it  be  a  blessing  to  be  disowned,  he  is  happy. 
Where  is  he  going?  Is  every  man  a  fiber,  every 
nation  a  member  of  an  organized  living  creature 
called  humanity?  Or  is  not  humanity  a  corpse 
whose  members  and  sinews  are  given  over  to  cor- 
ruption, waiting  to  be  annihilated? 

This  is  the  opinion  of  those  whose  lungs  are 
sufficiently  filled  with  air  to  reason  about  per- 
fectibility. 

Whether  we  consider  this  an  autopsy  or  a  re- 
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view,  we  have  suggested  a  dull  subject  to  dull 
people.  And  who  is  the  fool  so  foolish  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  indifference?  The  young 
people  would  dance  no  more;  Napoleon  would 
make  no  more  money ;  you  yourself,  Oh  Welling- 
ton, when  your  carriage  rolls  through  the  streets 
of  London,  would  scarcely  hear  the  baked  apples 
strike  the  windows! 

Some  one  has  said  that  Europe  was  a  woman 
forty-five  years  of  age;  if  that  were  true,  it  is 
time  for  the  comet  of  1832  *  to  come  to  warm 
our  wines  and  our  heads;  but  it  will  pass  some 
millions  of  miles  away. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1831. 


IV 

THE  DECLINE  OF  OPERA  BALLS 

PEOPLE  must  be  very  lazy  or  frivolous,  for  no 
one  knows  who  lives  or  dies,  who  is  king,  or  sub- 
ject, or  serf,  for  Petit- Jean  himself  would  find 
means  to  avail  himself  of  his  when  I  see  to  take 
in  the  good  side  of  things  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, and  to  maintain,  for  example,  that  there 
has  been  much  dancing  this  week! 

However,  if  every  week  were  personified,  if, 
like  Macbeth's  ghost,  every  week  as  it  passes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  would  display 

*  Fin  de  la  Comete.     Wine  of  the  vintage  of  1 8 1 1 . 
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its  ornaments  and  peculiarities,  I  maintain  that 
the  week  that  died  last  Sunday  would  not  be 
represented  like  most  of  its  sisters  of  1831,  and 
even  of  1830,  with  a  pale  and  perplexed  coun- 
tenance stamped  on  a  ream  of  paper,  striving  to 
account  for  the  predictions  which  the  extremely 
constitutional  newspaper,  the  new  Nostrademus, 
presents  its  subscribers.  Oh,  wonderful !  It  would 
neither  be  sad  nor  economical,  it  would  brave 
opinion  by  wearing  a  well-worn  velvet  mask  and 
some  bells.  Yes,  the  remains  of  gaiety,  the  re- 
mains of  these  noisy  and  delightful  nights  that 
used  to  succeed  each  other,  but  which  now  have 
vanished  like  shadows;  a  last  sigh  from  the  god 
Momus  who  gives  the  soul  to  the  approaching 
spring ;  in  a  word,  there  has  been  a  great  effort  of 
forgotten  and  lost  divinities  to  manifest  them- 
selves this  week;  poor  week!  that  was  formerly 
called  fat — and  who  knows  what  it  will  be  called 
now  that  it  is  not  called  lean.  If  ever  the  ruin  of 
an  age,  or  the  destruction  of  a  kingdom,  were 
able  to  inspire  melancholy  triolets  in  a  friendly 
observer,  if  ever  the  changeableness  and  the  in- 
constancy of  the  goddess  Fortune  could  produce 
tears  and  harmonious  commentaries  —  a  bard 
delicately  poised  on  the  point  of  a  picturesque 
ruin — what  more  serious  subject  of  meditation 
could  be  given  to  man  than  the  piteous  spectacle 
of  the  ball  at  the  opera  night  before  last?  Well 
advised  were  those  who  after  saying  "  Shall  I  go 
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or  not?  "  like  Paul  Gorier — remembered  as  a  man 
of  the  middle  class — said  "Oh  Nicholas!  Oh, 
my  slippers ! "  and  thus  spared  themselves  bit- 
ter reflections. 

Poppea,  the  beautiful  Poppea,  Nero's  lady- 
love, one  day  when  the  breeze  from  the  south  had 
tanned  her  face,  took  from  the  hands  of  a  come- 
dian a  waxed  mask  to  prevent  the  heated  air 
from  interfering  with  Caesar's  pleasures.  At 
once  all  the  young  Romans  tried  their  best  to 
imitate  her,  unmasked  patricians  can  only  be  seen 
on  cool  summer  nights;  Rome  wears  a  mask  and 
all  the  world  obeys  her.  On  that  day  a  thought 
emanated  from  a  woman,  a  thought  which  should 
please  all  women,  a  thought  which  Venice  in- 
herits, and  gives  to  the  feebleness  of  the  sex  the 
strength  of  the  other;  it  is  the  assurance  of 
secrecy.  From  that  day  large  black  eyes  have 
braved  the  looks  of  the  crowd,  and  a  black  vel- 
vet mask  has  aided  in  bringing  out  the  freshness 
of  the  mouth,  without  betraying  it  even  by  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  The  good  and  conscientious 
Brantone  teaches  us  that  this  charming  fashion 
came  in  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Who  was  the  first  jealous  or  loving  woman  who 
tried  to  make  her  protecting  arm  felt  at  fetes, 
and  attempted  to  shield  herself  from  public  curi- 
osity as  one  shields  oneself  from  the  night  air? 
Saint  Chrysostom  says :  "  Nothing  is  more  per- 
nicious than  these  diabolical  impure  reunions, 
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where  women  wear  masks  like  wretched  buf- 
foons." Saint  Francis  of  Sales  thought  that  no 
harm  would  come  of  the  dance  in  itself,  but  that 
the  circumstances  always  accompanying  it  are 
death  to  the  soul,  and  the  most  injurious  in- 
fluences in  the  world.  Bussy-Rabutin  is  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Ah,  we  think  with  Bussy-Rabutin  that  all  the 
pleasures  of  a  masked  ball,  the  pleasures  of  in- 
trigue, of  promenading,  the  chance  of  saying 
something,  the  permission  to  say  everything,  the 
imbroglio,  the  charms  of  heart  and  soul,  the 
pleasures  of  folly  and  mystery,  everything  is 
dead ;  everything  seemed  so  to  the  eyes  of  a  clear- 
sighted old  man  who  was  seated  in  the  prosce- 
nium box  of  the  gloomy  opera-house  yesterday. 
All  the  young  people,  however,  gathered  there  as 
usual,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  former 
times  this  day  was  the  only  one  in  the  year  when 
people  tried  to  forget  the  kindly  thoughts  which 
we  owe  to  Kant.  Yes,  to  Kant,  and  to  the  lonely 
debauches  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  In  this 
desert  where  every  one  congregated,  sad  looks 
were  seen.  Political  questions  are  doubtless  seri- 
ous questions;  they  are  often  generalities.  Is  it 
true  that  questions  of  the  inner  life,  of  intimate 
relations,  can  be  totally  divested  of  importance? 
These  are  doubtless  regrets  that  beget  pity,  re- 
grets over  opera  balls. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  existence  of  a  ball,  the 
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opera  or  public  places  of  amusement  that  should 
be  regretted,  it  is  the  prominence  given  to  places 
of  amusement,  balls  and  the  opera,  that  kills 
gaiety  in  France.  What  is  an  English  dandy? 
He  is  a  young  man  who  has  learned  to  do  with- 
out any  one;  he  loves  dogs,  horses,  cocks  and 
punch ;  he  is  a  being  who  knows  only  one  person, 
and  that  person  himself;  he  waits  until  age  per- 
mits him  to  bring  forward  his  egotistical  and  her- 
mit-like ideas  which  have  accumulated  in  his 
heart,  but  which  were  submerged  during  his 
youth.  Is  this  what  we  are  striving  after? 

Nevertheless,  those  who  were  at  the  opera  yes- 
terday had  nothing  to  do  but  sleep  or  play  the 
dandy;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  women  were  there, 
that  stupidity  alone  saved  the  jokes  and  spared 
them  from  being  hissed.  What  miserable  dom- 
inoes from  a  second-hand  shop  surrounded  the 
few  country  people  green  enough  to  be  taken 
in  by  them!  In  a  word,  the  young  people  left 
to  themselves,  felt  that  customs  had  changed, 
that  society  had  become  sad  and  that  they  must 
find  pleasure.  What  kind  of  pleasure?  Lonely 
pleasure ! 

What  can  be  done?  Let  us  speak  of  horses, 
of  dogs  and  of  punch,  and  again  of  punch,  of 
dogs  and  of  horses.  The  age  when  a  marquis 
made  trifles  out  of  the  ravelings  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver cloth,  when  the  court  favorites  played  at  cup 
and  ball,  was  an  absurd  age.  Shall  we  regret  it? 
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The  time  is  coming  when  there  will  not  be  one 
woman  in  the  assembly,  just  as  there  are  none  in 
the  opera;  when  delightful  fashion  will  forbid  us 
to  articulate  a  word,  our  throats  being  pinched 
by  a  stiffly  starched  cravat.  When  we  reach  this 
point  of  perfection  every  one  will  progress;  that 
is  to  say,  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  stop 
drinking  and  women  stop  yawning.  However, 
one  can  not  keep  guard  every  night. 

Humanity  is  old,  it  is  true,  but  men  are  young. 
In  former  days  France  decreed  that  free  and 
untrammeled  course,  easy  and  simple,  and  un- 
affected and  modest  manners  were  the  best  and 
most  salutary  means  of  giving  young  people 
ideas  of  good  society  and  making  true  men  of 
them.  Europe  then  copied  France  in  this. 
Oriental  cruelty!  English  prudery,  Spanish 
jealousy,  almost  began  to  think  we  were  right. 
Why  do  we  change  so  suddenly?  The  foregoing 
sentiments  offer  reflections  on  an  opera  ball.  I 
ask  those  who  find  them  too  long  to  go  to  the 
opera  this  evening :  they  will  see  there  something 
even  longer;  they  will  see  something  that  will 
make  them  communists. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  14,  1831. 
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A   FANTASTIC   REVIEW 

YESTERDAY  a  man  was  in  a  grievous  plight; 
a  man  accustomed  not  only  to  regulate  his  ac- 
tions like  a  contractor's  report,  but  also  to  keep 
a  concise  account  of  everything  interesting  said 
or  done  in  the  course  of  the  week.  It  can  well  be 
seen  that  this  mysterious  person  was  none  other 
than  a  memorandum  attired  in  an  overcoat  and 
a  cravat  although  from  a  distance  he  had  the 
appearance  of  an  individual  of  the  human  species, 
and  ten  or  twenty  steps  distant  you  might  take 
him  for  a  pedant,  or  something  entirely  different, 

Yesterday,  however,  he  was  strangely  per- 
plexed; not  finding  anything  to  put  down  he 
was  in  despair  and  lamented  it  like  a  blind  man 
laments  the  loss  of  his  stick.  Affairs  in  Poland 
seemed  doubtful  to  him  and  although  he  ardently 
wished  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  and 
even  twice  was  on  the  point  of  arming  himself 
and  taking  the  diligence  to  go  to  their  assistance, 
he  dared  not  feel  too  much  elated  by  the  good 
news  received  yesterday,  nor  believe  too  blindly 
in  those  people  who  repeated  bad  news.  The 
courts  instead  of  interesting  him  seemed  dull  and 
nerveless.  The  Belgians,  although  tranquil,  were 
far  from  being  happy.  England  kept  vacil- 
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lating  in  her  liberal  ideas,  and  to  complete  his 
misery,  Oh  Heaven!  not  a  revolution  in  Paris, 
not  even  a  piece  of  news. 

It  was  then  that  this  man  comprehended  what 
a  dreadful  chasm  separated  the  sixth  folio  from 
the  seventh  folio  of  his  memorandum-book;  he 
will  forever  see  this  terrible  hiatus  that  recalls  the 
days  of  suspense  and  inactivity;  only  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  active,  and  how  far  off  was  that 
from  presenting  a  satisfactory  spectacle!  In 
this  perplexity  he  was  on  the  point  of  exclaim- 
ing, like  Titus:  "There  is  one  week  lost!" 
'  What?  "  exclaimed  one  of  his  good  old  friends 
who  took  his  arm  and  hurried  him  along  under 
the  arcades  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli;  "  stay,  honored 
taker  of  notes,  when  you  want  to  find  out  what 
is  new  or  important,  look  about  you  here." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  taker  of  notes,  "I  see 
only  a  wretched  proclamation  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  police,  a  house  for  sale,  and  on  the 
wall  an  old  man  with  a  pipe." 

"  Do  you  not  see  this  reading-room?  "  replied 
the  other  man.  '  The  table  is  weighed  down  with 
weekly  newspapers,  the  daily  readers  read  them 
through  their  different  colored  spectacles;  on 
the  tiles  more  grotesque  figures  are  represented 
than  could  be  found  on  the  table  of  a  Hoffmann ; 
and  in  the  corner  of  the  wall  do  you  not  see  all 
those  rows  of  advertisements?  Oh,  my  friend! 
Everything  is  represented  there,  not  only  the 
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entire  past  but  the  entire  future;  for  example, 
would  you  hear  with  indifference  that  the  sun 
rises  twenty-four  minutes  to  six  this  week,  that 
is  to  say,  six  hours  before  a  pretty  little  lady-love 
who  was  at  the  ball,  two  hours  before  the  head- 
clerk  and  an  hour  after  the  Minister  of  War? 

"  Oh,  my  friend !  place  your  nose  close  to  these 
window-panes,  if  you  are  of  like  mind  as  those 
who  pass  one  half  of  the  day  looking  at  the  Seine 
flowing,  and  the  other  half  before  M.  Chevalier's 
thermometer;  if  you  are  a  true  Parisian,  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  story  of  M.  Mayeux  the 
hunchback." 

M.  Mayeux  represents  a  type  and  he  is  mak- 
ing idlers  laugh  this  week ;  look  at  his  great  head, 
at  those  unevennesses  that  would  delight  Lavater. 

You  know  that  all  the  young  Athenian  beau- 
ties posed  for  the  Venus  of  Cleomene,  and  so 
this  deformed  and  ugly  type  is  made  up  of  all 
the  aberrations  of  nature.  See  the  eye  of  a  toad, 
the  long  hands  of  a  monkey,  the  weak  limbs  of 
an  idiot,  every  ignoble  vice,  every  monstrosity, 
moral  or  physical,  and  you  behold  Mayeux. 

He  is  the  Diogenes  of  modern  days,  he  is  cor- 
ruption idealized,  crouched  in  a  corner  of  a  wall, 
rolling  on  a  disarranged  table,  one  foot  on  the 
knees  of  a  prostitute,  the  other  in  the  gravy  of  a 
turkey  stuffed  with  truffles;  he  is  the  father  of  a 
family  coming  out  of  a  bad  place  with  a  face 
emaciated  and  livid ;  he  is  a  miserable  reptile,  that 
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men  unconsciously  crush,  who  lives  in  the  tavern 
to  die  on  the  threshold. 

Do  you  see  the  pale  figure  of  this  merchant 
who  is  reading  in  the  Paris  news  that  a  banker 
was  drowned  yesterday? 

Do  you  see  the  radiant  countenance  of  this 
vaudeville  writer  who  reads  in  a  corner  of  the 
Le  Temps  that  Scribe  was  suffocated  the  other 
day  at  the  gymnasium?  This  vast  assembly  of 
needy  fellows  swoops  down  like  a  swarm  of  lazy 
hornets  on  these  swindlers  whose  hands  are  full 
of  newspapers.  Some  one  said  the  other  day 
that  Paganini  played  the  Misanthrope  on  his 
violin,  why  not  the  pantomime? 

Now  that  everything  goes  by  steam,  why  do 
we  not  have  a  steam  government?  There  would 
be  furnaces  instead  of  ministers,  and  coal  in- 
stead of  clerks.  Alas!  no  more  smoke  would 
escape  from  the  cast-iron  pipes  than  escape  every 
day  from  the  powerful  brains  that  rule  us! 

At  least  there  would  be  a  great  machine  prop- 
erly oiled,  with  springs,  armed  with  pens  that 
would  quickly  cover  reams  of  stamped  paper, 
that  would  manufacture  reports  the  same  as  a 
factory  manufactures  Hungarian  leather.  What 
is  a  minister?  He  is  a  great  boiler  filled  with 
soap-suds  in  which  every  one  dips  a  straw  to  make 
a  soap  bubble,  but  the  bubble  always  bursts. 
Sometimes  it  lasts  a  little  while  and  assumes  a 
certain  form.  Thus  cities,  countries,  men  and 
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things,  begin  to  reflect  on  its  surface;  it  seems 
to  be  a  little  epitome  of  life,  a  foreshortened 
view  of  the  ball  of  the  world,  reposing  in  the  hand 
of  Charlemagne  which  was  as  long  as  a  king's 
foot.  Oh,  hope  of  short  duration!  The  ball  in- 
creases little  by  little;  it  becomes  round,  it  is 
beautified  by  the  most  charming  color  that  gives 
pleasure  to  man,  gold,  the  color  of  the  setting 
sun.  (Why  did  they  make  George  Dandin's 
costume  this  color?)  But  this  charming  color  is 
frequently  a  sign  of  approaching  death  and  the 
ball  dissolves  into  imperceptible  smoke,  like  these 
pretentious  balls  of  imitation  lead  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  kind-hearted  witness  to  slip  artistically 
into  the  pistol  of  a  poltroon,  who  is  in  honor 
bound  to  fight.  Oh  my  friend,  if  you  love  news 
I  can  tell  you  something  very  new,  something 
more  or  less  peculiar. 

I  am  delighted  at  having  heard  the  follow- 
ing tale  from  my  bookseller: 

Day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  my  sta- 
tioner's, having  the  harmless  and  not  unusual 
desire  of  buying  wafers,  but  they  were  out  of 
them.  Grieved  at  this  disappointment  I  went  to 
a  second-hand  shop ;  the  same  reply.  "  Oh  Heav- 
ens ! "  I  cried,  "  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  lived  in 
the  faubourg  Saint  Germain." 

"  Sir,"  said  my  stationer  smilingly,  "  neither 
I,  nor  the  other  stationers  can  fill  the  present 
great  demand  for  wafers." 
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"  It  is  plain,"  I  remarked  in  a  low  voice,  as- 
suming a  capable  air,  "  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  the  great  faubourg  and  the 
Muscovites;  notice  the  lack  of  Holyrood  wafers. 
As  for  myself  I  can  express  my  opinion  in  the 
newspaper  once  a  week,  and  I  am  determined 
to  disclose  this  fraud  next  Monday." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  the  merchant,  smiling 
in  his  turn.  "It  is  the  fashion  at  present  in  the 
faubourg  Saint  Germain  to  form  little  roses  out 
of  wafers  by  gluing  them  together,  cutting  the 
leaves  so  that  each  package  makes  one  of  these 
charming  trifles,  one  of  those  variegated  roses, 
held  together  by  means  of  a  circular  piece  of 
cardboard." 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said,  forgetting  my  dignity  in 
spite  of  myself;  for  a  moment  I  thought  that 
the  stationer's  sole  object  was  to  laugh  at  me 
and  my  request  for  wafers;  I  felt  like  Romeo 
before  the  fiendish  apothecary. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  how  can  two  merchants  be  in 
collusion?  "  I  did  not  intend  to  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  place,  to  the  extent  of  being  ridiculed 
by  two  stationers  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
It  was  then  that  I  thought  of  calling  on  the 

countess  of  .  The  table  was  strewn  with 

packages  of  wafers  that  had  been  emptied  pell- 
mell  from  a  huge  cup — these  were  red,  green, 
yellow  and  white;  but  no  blue,  for  then  there 
would  have  been  danger  of  making  a  tricolored 
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trifle.  The  young  countess,  seated  by  her 
mother's  side,  was  making  beautiful  flowers,  and 
plunging  her  white  hand  into  the  many-colored 
basket.  On  the  golden  chandeliers  I  saw  some 
already  finished.  "  God  knows,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  this  is  why  no  more  of  those  nonsensical  things 
are  to  be  found  in  the  stores.  How  is  it  that 
these  trifles  are  all  the  rage?  Must  we  in  this 
day  go  back  to  the  dull  inactivity  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  fashionable  to  make  trifles  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  unraveled  from  cloth?  Or  at 
all  events,  if  we  must  have  these  trifles  made  of 
wafers,  must  they  be  glued  together  by  the  fin- 
gers of  a  marquis? " 

What  I  say  here,  Oh  my  friend,  is  strictly 
true  and  historic.  There  is  not  a  parlor  in  the 
great  faubourg  to-day,  the  seventh  of  March, 
in  which  these  trifles  are  not  made. 

How  absurd  is  this  unraveling  of  gold  and 
silver  threads!  and  so  when  Europe  is  aroused, 
when  Paris  is  in  uproar,  when  property  is  unset- 
tled, when  divine  right  totters,  when  people  lose 
their  sparkle  because  they  become  too  sensible, 
when  nothing  is  stable,  when  nothing  in  the  world 
is  certain,  when  everything  is  questioned,  laws, 
customs,  riches  and  fame,  an  entire  neighbor- 
hood persists  in  unraveling  gold  and  silver 
threads.  That  is,  so  to  say,  an  amusement  duller 
and  better  suited  to  the  age  of  powdered  wigs. 
Ah !  when  shall  we,  like  the  Poles,  see  our  women 
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carrying  swords  at  their  belts,  going  to  the  hos- 
pitals, dressing  the  wounds  which  cover  us. 
That  indeed  will  be  different!  Then  they  will 
unravel  threads  as  before,  but  it  will  be  to  make 
lint  to  stop  the  blood  that  flows  from  the  large 
wounds. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  7,  1831. 


VI 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

IT  was  last  Thursday,  in  mid  Lent,  when  M. 
Cagnard,  the  most  illustrious  Quaker  of  this  age, 
was  put  to  the  greatest  confusion. 

He  was  seated  at  his  dining-room  table,  his 
wife  opposite  him,  holding  his  head  in  his  hands, 
like  Agamemnon  when  he  condemned  his  daugh- 
ter; near  him  were  two  notes,  carefully  folded, 
that  his  pretentious  butler  had  just  laid  down, 
smiling  faintly.  He  read  them  one  after  the 
other,  sighing  as  he  exclaimed :  "  Alas !  what  shall 
I  do?  Here  is  a  note  from  the  guard  and  an 
invitation  to  dine,  both  for  to-day.  Alas! 

"  If  I  go  to  the  dinner,  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  certainly  say  I  am  a  bad  citizen. 
Well,  the  country  is  in  danger.  How  unfor- 
tunate! How  can  I  prevent  my  sergeant-major, 
who  is  also  my  apothecary,  from  spreading 
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abroad  reports  injurious  to  my  family  and  my- 
self. If  I  go  to  my  military  post,  the  counselor 
will  sip  his  perfumed  tea  without  me,  efferves- 
cing wine  will  be  drunk  in  my  absence,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  lean  my  elbows  on  Walter  Puck's 
sumptuous  table.  Oh  private  counselor,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  thee  merry 
by  my  jokes,  and  to  extend  my  glass  to  show 
my  gaiety." 

While  thus  speaking,  he  opened  a  door  and 
held  up  a  blue  coat  trimmed  with  red  epaulettes 
and  an  apple-green  coat  decorated  with  fashion- 
able silver  buttons.  He  hesitated  a  long  time, 
looked  thrice  at  his  watch,  as  often  at  the  win- 
dow, then  with  a  deep  sigh  he  put  on  one  sleeve 
of  the  blue  coat. 

In  his  despair,  he  failed  to  imitate  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  who,  through  contemplat- 
ing heavenly  matters,  forgot  everything  here  be- 
low. On  one  occasion  this  great  man  removed 
his  clothing  in  order  to  array  himself  comfort- 
ably to  dine  in  the  city,  became  oblivious  of  the 
world  while  making  his  toilet,  and,  having  no 
idea  why  he  had  taken  off  his  clothing,  ended 
by  thinking  he  would  go  to  bed. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  M.  Cagnard  suddenly,  at 
the  same  time  with  one  hand  thrusting  his  patri- 
otic costume  into  its  wooden  prison;  then  wound 
tightly  around  his  legs  the  strings  of  his  half- 
closed  trousers,  and  bounded  out  of  the  house 
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«  with  a  light  and  firm  step,  his  legs  kicking  out 
the  festive  tails  of  his  new  coat. 

M.  Cagnard  lives  in  the  Marais:  he  was  obliged 
to  go  back  of  the  place  Beauveau,  to  rue  des 
Saussaies  for  his  dinner,  and  he  tripped  along  on 
his  tiptoes,  resolving  not  to  take  a  carriage. 

In  rue  Saint  Antoine  he  met  a  formidable 
group  of  rowdies,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  twenty  of  whom  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  so  they  broke  the 
confectioner's  windows  and  the  orange  vender's 
lamps.  M.  Cagnard  saw  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened him ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  escape  by  carefully 
secreting  himself  under  the  drain-pipe  of  the 
roof;  they  accosted  him  furiously,  and  com- 
manded him  to  cry,  "  Vive  Napoleon  II"  Who- 
ever is  slightly  acquainted  with  our  man  can 
readily  imagine  the  necessary  swiftness  with 
which  he  uttered  the  most  dreadful  exclamations 
when  he  found  himself  captured  in  this  way. 

"  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  these  young  people  are 
going  down  rue  Saint  Antoine;  if  I  can  man- 
age to  walk  in  their  midst  without  being  splashed, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  retrace  my  steps." 

At  this  moment  two  firemen,  who  were  return- 
ing from  extinguishing  a  fire  in  a  chimney,  were 
dragging  an  engine  round  the  street  corner. 
They  seemed  to  be  well-meaning  firemen  and 
friends  of  public  order,  for,  on  seeing  the  mob 
of  excited  rowdies  directed  toward  them,  they 
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stopped,  and,  having  turned  their  infernal  en- 
gine with  truly  wonderful  skill,  they  completely 
routed  the  battalion  that  advanced.  The  stream 
of  water  which  struck  the  faces  of  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  reduced  them  to  a  most  sorry  plight. 
As  for  M.  Cagnard,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
pristine  glory  of  his  best  coat,  he  wore  himself 
out  in  vain  efforts  to  find  shelter  in  a  shop,  when 
one  of  the  conquerors  seized  him  rudely  by  his 
freshly  pleated  shirt  frill. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  an  old  man;  the 
rowdies  which  surrounded  me  did  not  know  me; 
let  me  go  dine  at  the  counselor's;  I  am  of  no 
use." 

On  the  testimony  of  a  trader  in  Amadou,  who 
was  passing,  they  restored  him  his  liberty.  Like 
Lenor's  lover,  he  glided  over  the  ground  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  bird;  even  now  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  rue  Saint  Martin  and  the  Fountain  of 
the  Innocents  were  left  behind  him  like  a  dream. 

Alas!  in  faubourg  Saint  Honore  he  encount- 
ered a  group  of  workmen,  who,  being  out  of  work 
and  having  been  rudely  dismissed  by  printers 
who  had  failed,  had  this  very  morning  sworn 
fidelity  to  Henry  V. ;  they  swayed  from  one  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other,  urging  each  other  on, 
and  prevented  the  passing  of  cabs,  in  order  to 
be  avenged. 

Another  cry,  full  of  condescension,  escaped  at 
the  same  moment  from  our  traveler.  To  con- 
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form  to  every  circumstance,  and  never  to  antag- 
onize any  one,  was  with  him  a  settled  principle, 
but  twelve  national  guards  who  were  going  to  a 
ball  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  having 
descended  at  this  juncture,  one  of  them  advanced 
and  politely  convinced  these  poor  people  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about,  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  cry  out  so  loud,  and  handed 
them  forty  cents. 

"Forty  cents!"  cried  one  of  the  leaders; 
"  what  do  you  take  us  for?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  replied  the  guard. 

"Forty  cents!"  cried  one  of  the  leaders. 
"  Make  it  sixty  cents  and  say  no  more  about 
it." 

Just  as  every  one  withdrew  peaceably  down 
the  rue  de  1'Arbresec,  the  spokesman,  perceiving 
M.  Cagnard,  asked  in  one  breath:  "Why  are 
you  making  such  a  fuss,  sir?  Who  are  you?  " 

"  Sirs,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  strength  to  assist 
you,  I  am  so  weak  from  the  night  spent  at  my 
military  post;  do  you  think  I  shall  hurt  you? 
The  workmen  who  surprise  me  can  not  say  that 
I  am  their  equal;  I  am  of  no  use.  Let  me  go 
to  dine  at  the  counselor's,  rue  des  Saussaies." 

The  guard  smiled  and,  like  a  sharp  arrow  dis- 
charged from  a  huge  bow,  once  more  our  man 
fled  precipitately,  passing  close  to  the  shops,  his 
watch-charms  resounding  at  each  step. 

And  so  he  arrived  safely  as  far  as  the  fau- 


bourg  Saint  Honore.  His  heart  still  full  of  mis- 
givings, he  pictured  himself  in  the  large  dining- 
room  of  count  Walter  Puck,  his  servants  in 
their  best  uniforms,  and  pyramids  of  rum  cus- 
tard trembling  in  the  silver-plated  dishes,  the 
wine  sparkling  in  the  glasses  and  the  charming 
countess  extending  her  white  hand  to  offer  him 
a  pheasant's  wing. 

Preoccupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  took  rapid 
strides  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Oh  heavens ! 
he  found  himself  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
students  belonging  to  M.  Ducaurroy's  class, 
who  had  promised  to  meet,  at  half  after  five,  at 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Marine.  They  were 
determined  and  many  in  number.  M.  Cagnard 
heard  speeches  that  froze  the  marrow  in  his 
bones  down  to  his  toes.  "  Who,"  cried  he  at  last, 
"  will  they  spare? "  They  say  nothing.  He 
hazards  this  remark:  "Vive  la  Republique!" 

Just  at  this  moment  a  plain  soldier  seized  him 
by  the  festive  tails  of  his  apple-green  coat,  like 
a  bird  by  the  tail.  He  turned  around,  and  saw 
the  heads  of  the  horses  of  a  detachment  of  the 
national  guard. 

"  Alas ! "  said  he,  "  I  am  a  peaceful  citizen 
who  does  not  intend  to  harm  any  one.  Ask  these 
gentlemen  if  they  know  me." 

The  students  say  that  they  do  not  consider 
him  one  of  them;  thus  taken  aback  a  third  time, 
what  trouble  he  took  to  clear  himself  from  every 
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one,  what  torments  he  underwent  to  prove  that 
he  was  of  no  use,  not  even  worth  conspiring 
against ! 

In  this  sorry  plight,  he  thought  of  his  blue 
coat  with  red  epaulettes,  that  he  had  thrust  back 
into  its  wooden  prison ;  he  thought  that  he  would 
have  done  better,  oh,  a  thousand  times  better 
and  wiser,  if  he  had  carefully  put  on  the  second 
sleeve  instead  of  taking  off  the  first ! 

Nevertheless,  being  unknown  to  any  one,  and 
being  disowned  by  every  one  as  on  the  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  he  soon  obtained  permission  to 
resume  his  eager  flight  toward  the  spacious 
dining-room  and  well-corked  wines  of  the 
counselor. 

"  Oh  God!  "  he  cried,  at  the  moment  he  wiped 
his  buckled  shoes  on  the  door-mat  and  placed  his 
dressed  kid  glove  on  the  bell-cord.  "  Oh  God! 
happy  in  this  time  of  trouble  and  confusion  is 
he  who  takes  neither  part  and  who  can  manage 
so  skilfully  to  be  unclaimed  by  every  one,  like  I 
have  done !  I  am  not  even  a  communist.  Happy 
is  he  who  can  slide  along  like  a  bad  coin  thrown 
aside  by  every  one,  who  takes  no  place  in  any 
money  pile." 

This  reflection  brought  to  his  mind  a  little  an- 
ecdote that  he  thought  he  would  tell  at  dessert 
to  the  gracious  counselor,  the  much  esteemed 
count  Walter  Puck.  Then,  when  he  leaned  his 
two  elbows  on  the  table  in  a  facetious  manner, 
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he  would  raise  his  half -empty  glass,  wink  his 
eye,  and  say: 

I  remember  in  my  Italian  travels  meeting  a 
man  from  Turin,  a  good  muleteer,  to  whom  I 
gave  a  fee  of  thirty  cents;  one  year  later,  while 
walking  in  Naples,  I  saw  the  same  muleteer  com- 
ing toward  me,  though  I  scarcely  recognized 
him.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  this  good  man  to  me,  "  how 
much  I  thank  you!  "  "  Why?  "  I  said.  "  Do 
you  remember,  sir,  that  in  Turin,  a  year  ago,  you 
gave  me  a  fee  of  thirty  cents?"  'Yes;  what 
then? "  "It  was  not  good,  sir;  and  by  possess- 
ing this  coin  I  have  been  able  to  travel  all  over 
Italy,  drinking  gratis  in  every  tavern."  "  How 
is  that?  "  "I  paid  with  this  coin,  and  when  told 
that  it  was  false  replied  that  I  had  no  other; 
the  tavern-keeper  turned  me  out,  abusing  me 
roundly.  You  see,  then,  sir,  that  this  coin  has 
been  worth  a  hundred  crowns  to  me,  and  that 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  thank  you." 

MARCH  14,  1831. 

VII 

MEMORIES   OF   CASANOVA 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  in  rainy  weather  to 
look  at  a  cab-horse  when,  in  spite  of  the  fury 
of  the  winds,  this  pitiful,  resigned  creature  waits 
patiently  at  the  door  of  a  house?  A  blow  from 
the  whip  of  his  master  is  the  one  thing  that  can 
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induce  him  to  start  on  his  jog-trot;  until  he  feels 
that  blow  he  stands  perfectly  still.  His  head 
bent  down,  he  sadly  submits  to  the  pelting  of  the 
rain  that  drops  from  the  eaves;  perhaps  at  that 
sight  you  can  not  help  recalling  the  fine  race- 
horse with  fiery  eye,  which  can  not  be  held  back 
and  which  poises  on  his  nimble  feet  like  a  reed, 
even  on  the  straw  of  his  stall.  Are  these  two  the 
same  species  of  animal?  Though  they  have  the 
same  muscles,  different  blood  stirs  within  them. 

One  resembles  a  monk  who  suffers  and  groans 
in  silence  for  forty  years  on  the  same  stone,  which 
is  his  tombstone;  the  other  resembles  the  adven- 
turer, the  fighter  who  wears  mustache  and  sword, 
who  commits  his  life  to  chance  as  he  does  his 
tuft  of  feathers  to  the  wind.  Which  of  the  two 
is  right?  No  one  can  decide.  Why? 

Each  one  represents  a  type,  an  enormous  class 
of  individuals  of  the  human  species:  the  first, 
of  a  timid  nature,  afraid  of  his  surroundings, 
allows  his  oars  to  rest  on  the  sea  of  this  life ;  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  works  them  with  a  bold 
arm,  cleaving  the  waves ;  often,  however,  neglect- 
ing the  rudder  as  he  watches  the  sails  fill  at  the 
breath  of  the  propitious  breezes.  From  one  come 
wise  men,  lawyers,  writers,  priests,  housewives; 
from  the  other,  mediocre  poets,  soldiers,  roues, 
adventurers,  great  artists.  Let  us  give  an  ex- 
ample : 

Jacques  Casanova,  a  Venetian,  lived  in  Europe 
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in  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Gall  found  on 
his  skull  some  of  the  unevenness  that  distin- 
guished the  brain  of  the  emperor.  Activity, 
vigor,  invention,  and  intrepidity  were  his  chief 
characteristics.  He  not  only  never  hesitated,  but 
never  dreamed  he  could  hesitate.  Unhappily 
too  lowly  born,  he  struggled  with  fortune  in  too 
limited  a  sphere,  and  so  he  was  never  anything 
more  than  a  man  in  private  life.  The  lack  of  one 
quality  was  perhaps  the  sole  cause  of  this  steadi- 
ness of  purpose.  At  one  time  without  renown, 
now  an  officer,  to-morrow  a  seminarist,  next  day 
a  violin-player,  what  would  he  have  become  if  he 
had  been  able  to  resist  his  caprices?  Neverthe- 
less, he  may  be  considered  the  first  of  adven- 
turers. 

To  analyze  this  book  would  be  to  analyze  his 
fife,  and  it  escapes  from  the  scalpel.  With  no 
reason,  little  religion,  and  less  conscience;  de- 
fighting  in  duping  fools;  deceiving  women  in 
good  faith;  a  little  too  happy  at  the  gaming- 
table ;  telling  a  story  wonderfully  well ;  parading 
his  caprices  and  f olfies  everywhere,  but  always 
returning  to  his  dear  Venice.  There,  running 
after  masked  girls;  here,  walking  gravely  as  a 
perfumed  abbot  in  the  pope's  garden;  rhyming 
for  a  beautiful  marquise,  fighting  for  a  dancing 
girl,  he  was  a  terrible  musketeer  (he  was  nearly 
six  feet  tall) ;  a  generous  and  honest  lord,  not- 
withstanding all  this.  Those  who  admire  Ben- 
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venuto  Cellini  will  be  much  pleased  with  his 
book;  they  have  this  in  common  that  they  both 
write  the  most  extraordinary  tales,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Cellini  lies  most  of  the  time  and 
that  Casanova  lies  so  seldom  that  Cellini  speaks 
evil  of  him. 

All  those  who  have  read  it  are  of  the  same 
opinion:  that  it  has  produced  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  them  notwithstanding  that  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  day  ignore  its  influence  on  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  that  one  finds  in  the  world  powdered 
dignitaries  who,  on  the  mention  of  Casanova's 
name,  shrug  their  shoulders,  as  if  to  signify: 
"Bah!  A  man  of  no  account!"  I  would  not 
advise  even  those  who  have  taste  for  German 
sentimentalism  to  open  his  book;  he  is  a  man 
from  the  south.  Love,  this  plant  of  the  sun, 
differs  according  to  the  obliquity  of  its  rays,  and 
assumes  a  strange  aspect  in  the  heart  of  our 
adventurer. 

"  As  you  know  that  I  have  a  friendly  feeling 
for  you,"  he  said  to  Henriette,  "  you  must  also 
know  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  leave  you 
alone,  without  money,  in  the  midst  of  a  city 
where  you  can  not  even  make  yourself  felt.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  friendship  the  good 
man  who  accompanies  you  has  for  you,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  he  can  leave  you,  his  friendship 
is  of  a  different  nature  from  mine.  For  I  feel 
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obliged  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
please  you  by  leaving  you  thus,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  follow  your  wishes  if  I  go  to 
Parma;  for  I  love  you  so  much,  that  you  must 
promise  to  be  mine  or  I  shall  remain  behind. 
Then  you  will  go  to  Parma  with  the  captain 
alone;  for  I  feel  that  if  I  accompany  you  far- 
ther, I  should  become  the  most  unhappy  of  men 
if  I  were  to  see  you  with  another  lover,  or  a 
husband,  or  in  the  bosom  of  your  family;  if,  in 
fact,  I  could  not  see  you  and  live  with  you.  For- 
get me — two  words  easy  to  pronounce — but  know 
well,  beautiful  Henriette,  I  judge  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  by  myself ;  they  have  not  the  strange 
power  of  forgetfulness.  Have  the  goodness  to 
give  me  your  answer  now,  and  tell  me  if  I  shall 
accompany  you  home,  or  if  I  must  remain  here — 
say  yes  or  no.  If  I  remain  behind,  all  is  over. 
I  shall  leave  to-morrow  for  Naples,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  cure  myself  of  the  passion  you  have 
inspired." 

What  would  this  good  Werther  say  to  such  a 
furious  declaration?  I  have  heard  it  remarked 
that  he  alone  knew  the  true  passion.  What  is 
it?  An  unruly,  bad-mannered,  unrefined  pas- 
sion? Yes,  and  unabashed;  it  is  more  than  an 
Italian  passion  and  a  Spanish  furor.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  no  bread-and-butter  affair,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Charlotte  to 
call  herself  Donna  Lolotta. 
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Those  who  are  frightened  at  this  may  as  well 
shut  the  book,  for  it  is  all  in  this  style.  You 
see  how  he  defines  love;  shall  I  tell  you  how  he 
defines  hate? 

His  valet  de  chambre,  the  foolish  Picard,  im- 
agined that  he  would  go  to  Corfu  to  serve  one 
of  the  de  la  Rochefoucauld  princes.  Casanova 
was  told  about  it,  and  he  laughed.  "  Did  he 
speak  of  his  family?  " 

"  Much  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly; she  is  from  Plessis." 

"If  she  is  yet  alive,  she  would  be  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old." 

"How  absurd!" 

'  Yes,  madame,  for  she  was  married  in  the 
time  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Does  he  know  what 
device  his  coat-of-arms  bears? " 

They  leave  the  table,  and  now  the  pretended 
prince  is  announced;  he  enters,  and  Madame 
Sagrade  hastens  to  say  to  him :  "  My  prince,  here 
is  M.  Casanova,  who  says  you  do  not  know  your 
coat-of-arms."  At  these  words,  he  (Casanova) 
laughingly  advanced  toward  me,  called  me  a 
coward,  and  gave  me  a  shove  that  nonplused 
me.  I  gained  the  door,  stepping  slowly,  taking 
care  to  get  my  hat  and  cane. 

I  left  the  house  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  on 
the  esplanade.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  I  ran 
to  meet  him  and  struck  him  hard  as  though  I 
would  kill  him  with  one  heavy  blow.  In  recoil- 
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ing  he  got  between  two  walls,  where,  to  avoid 
being  knocked  down,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  his 
sword;  the  coward  was  taken  off  his  guard  and 
I  left  him  stretched  out  on  the  pavement  welter- 
ing in  his  blood.  A  crowd  of  spectators  sur- 
rounded me,  and  I  passed  through  them  to  the 
cafe  where  I  took  a  glass  of  lemonade  without 
sugar  to  enable  me  to  swallow  the  bitter  saliva 
which  my  anger  had  caused.  In  less  than  no 
time  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  the  young 
officers  of  the  garrison  who  all  called  out  at  once 
that  I  should  have  finished  him.  Finally,  they 
annoyed  me,  because  if  I  had  not  killed  him,  it 
was  not  my  fault. 

Almost  an  entire  volume  could  be  devoted  to 
the  account  of  how  this  extraordinary  man  evaded 
the  famous  prison  of  Plombs  in  Venice,  which 
is  of  unparalleled  interest,  and  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  idea.  His  stay  in  Paris, 
where  he  introduced  the  lottery  and  two  or  three 
exceedingly  Venetian  love  affairs,  besides  venge- 
ance even  more  Venetian,  furnishes  material  for 
charming  chapters. 

Some  time  ago  M.  Aubry  de  Vitry  abridged 
his  memoirs  considerably  by  cutting  short  every 
tale,  and  striking  out  many  technical  words : 

The  Latin  of  his  verses  is  very  bad 

But  the  French  lecturer  must  be  respected. 

And  how  is  this?  The  wise  legislator  of  Par- 
nassus should  explain  it.  This  great  prudery  of 
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eyes  and  ears  under  the  circumlocution  of  hypoc- 
risy, nevertheless  carries  the  thought  to  the  soul, 
and  may  be  explained  some  day.  This  has  not 
been  done;  for  if  the  mind  divines  the  word,  is 
the  voice  afraid  to  utter  it? 

The  new  edition  to  which  we  now  refer  has 
brought  out  (as  far  as  possible)  the  freshness  and 
naivete  of  these  memoirs,  almost  worthy  of  the 
great  age.  We  wish  those  who  blush  when  read- 
ing them  to  remember  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.,  both  of  whom  were  at  times  dignified. 

MARCH  20,   1831. 

VIII 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

"  ABE  we  coming  to  the  end? "  said  the  man 
with  the  green  coat. 

"  We  are  ready,"  replied  the  bookseller,  as  he 
jumped  on  the  esplanade:  he  immediately  took 
off  his  hat  and  looked  about  him  with  a  satisfied 
air. 

"  How  beautiful  is  Notre  Dame ! "  said  the 
shivering  man  in  the  cloak,  who  in  his  role  of 
a  romanticist  felt  obliged  to  walk  the  length  of 
the  balustrade  admiring  the  pillars  and  noticing 
the  ogives.  "Ah!  well!"  he  added,  "let  us 
commence." 

The  bookseller  drew  from  his  large,  empty 
pockets  near-sighted  glasses  and  placed  them  on 
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his  companion's  shoulder,  then  turned  them  to 
the  right  and  focused  them  on  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  see. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  editor,"  replied  the  other 
anxiously,  "that  we  shall  never  come  to  the  end 
of  our  undertaking.  To  publish  something  at 
this  time  when  all  Europe  is  foolish  enough  to  be 
occupied  with  politics!  Nobody  reads  now,  my 
dear  editor  and  bookseller!  Nothing  but  news- 
papers are  read.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  made 
herculean  eif  orts  to  climb  to  the  top  of  this  cath- 
edral, and  that  provided  with  a  glass  you  think 
you  have  found  the  moment  when  there  is  the  least 
movement  in  the  city,  so  as  to  bring  my  essays 
favorably  before  the  public!  See  what  a  bustle 
there  is  around  here!  Alas!  Was  it  necessary 
for  me  to  have  reluctantly  withdrawn  in  1831? 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  Oh,  my  dear  editor! 
I  would  never  have  been  inspired  in  1834." 

"  Instead  of  lamenting,"  replied  the  book- 
seller, "  suppose  for  a  change  you  use  this  other 
glass.  If  the  city  of  Paris  is  quiet  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  if  there  is  no  news  even  for  a  moment, 
if  I  see  two  idlers  walking  with  crossed  arms,  it 
is  all  up,  Oh,  my  dear  author!  I  shall  circulate 
your  essays.  You  must  imagine  that  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  not  at  Saint  Pelagic  are 
by  the  brook  at  Saint  Cloud.  We  must  have 
something  to  live  on,  even  if  we  die  in  harness." 

"Great  heavens!"  cried  the  poet,  who  had 
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just  returned.  "  My  breast  swells  as  I  look  at 
the  scene !  What  a  panorama  unrolls  at  my  feet ! 
How  beautiful  thou  art,  Oh,  my  dear  city!  what 
magnificent  views  are  seen  from  thy  heights, 
thy  bridges,  thy  palaces,  Oh,  Paris,  thou  whose 
walls  have  been  built  by  the  fairies  in  the  most 
beautiful  valley  in  the  most  favored  country  of 
Europe!  How  has  the  enclosure,  formerly  de- 
voted to  pleasure  and  to  all  the  rejoicings  of 
peace,  become  the  hotbed  of  every  passion  ?  Alas ! 
in  the  olden  days,  when  a  carriage  drawn  by 
eight  horses  passed  over  the  Pont  Royal,  it  at- 
tracted every  one's  attention,  and  created  as 
much  comment  as  the  passing  of  the  king  on  his 
way  to  mass.  When  an  abbot  wrote  a  sonnet  all 
the  salons  talked  about  it  for  two  weeks;  it  was 
in  those  days  that  happy  idlers  filled  the  prom- 
enades! To-day  the  king  rides  in  a  hackney 
cab,  and  twelve  volumes  in  octavo  would  not 
attract  as  much  attention  as  three  people  did  in 
those  days! " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  bookseller,  "  that 
I  see  nothing,  and  that  we  can  not  circulate  your 
essays." 

"Oh,  heavens!"  replied  the  author,  "do  you 
not  see  this  endless  crowd  passing  along  the 
rue  de  Coq?  They  are  going  to  attack  the 
Louvre.  Oh,  unhappy  country!" 

"  My  dear  author,  these  people  are  looking  at 
the  caricatures  of  Martinet." 
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"Idle  fellows!"  cried  the  man  in  the  cloak. 
"  Is  it  possible?  But,  alas!  I  am  mistaken,  they 
are  looking  at  a  political  caricature  which  repre- 
sents the  last  king  holding  a  petty  monk  in  his 
hands,  or  the  defunct  minister  caricatured  on  the 
boards.  Oh,  France!  dost  thou  always  ridicule 
those  who  govern  thee,  like  a  jovial  invalid  who 
laughs  at  the  doctor  who  tries  to  kill  him?  The 
latter  puts  you  on  a  diet,  the  former  recommends 
dissolvants;  they  both  probe  the  wound,  examin- 
ing it  at  the  risk  of  enlarging  it;  and  they  are 
obliged  to  fill  it  with  salve.  Poor  charlatans!  in 
vain  they  reduce  the  athlete  to  the  bed  of  suffer- 
ing; they  bind  and  strap  his  vigorous  limbs,  and 
exhaust  him,  the  invincible  wrestler,  whose 
strength  feeds  on  himself,  whose  blood  will  choke 
him  if  he  is  forbidden  to  descend  into  the  arena 
and  exercise  his  muscles,  strengthened  with  the 
dust  of  Olympus." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  bookseller,  "  surely  this 
is  a  quiet  moment;  your  essay  could  not  be  cir- 
culated at  a  more  propitious  time." 

"  Oh,  imprudent  editor !  do  you  not  see  this 
crowded  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream? 
The  people  are  yelling,  moving  about,  and  vot- 
ing; they  pass  resolutions  and  gesticulate!  It  is 
a  noisy  meeting." 

"Well,"  replied  the  bookseller,  "these,  my 
dear  author,  are  representatives  of  France." 

"  Forsooth !    I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
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clever  man  who,  at  a  dinner  the  other  day,  pre- 
tended that  sentences  are  divided  just  as  cotton 
is  separated  in  spinning.  See  what  interminable 
skeins  this  one  tries  to  unravel.  What  color  is  his 
rohe?  it  is  neither  white  nor  red,  it  is  rose-color. 
It  is  impossible  to  drown  this  man,  for  he  swims 
under  water.  But  their  clumsy  eloquence  halts 
and  meanders  around  the  subject.  What  are 
they  saying? " 

"  You  will  know  by  reading  the  newspapers." 

"  I  see  within  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the 
palace  of  the  Conde's  a  second  hall  used  for  mak- 
ing speeches.  What  majestic  gravity !  Formerly 
it  was  filled  with  men  whose  heads  shook  from 
age,  is  it  the  young  people's  turn  now?  " 

"  My  dear  author,  do  not  be  frightened  by  all 
this.  If  you  will  believe  what  I  tell  you  we  shall 
lose  nothing  by  circulating  your  essays." 

"What  is  this,  Oh,  my  friend?"  interrupted 
the  author.  "  Now  I  have  just  seen  a  veritable 
assembly  of  fools  through  my  glasses.  Their 
books  throw  me  into  a  fever  and  their  contortions 
give  me  vertigo.  They  are  assembled  again  near 
the  Boulevard  de  Gand.  Oh,  heavens!  to  found 
a  religion  is  it  necessary  to  wear  light  blue  and 
to  let  one's  hair  grow  like  Paganini's.  Why 
should  Jesus  Christ  copy  Charles  X.?  What 
reason  had  they  to  dismiss  the  king,  if  he  has 
not  published  decrees?  Is  it  he  who  is  respon- 
sible and  not  his  ministers?  Believe  me,  gentle- 
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men  of  the  commune,  we  must  have  a  representa- 
tive God.  You  are  mistaken ;  you  are  born  some 
two  thousand  years  too  late.  The  human  race  is 
like  women,  they  are  devoted  when  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Europe  has  attended  mass 
in  its  childhood;  perhaps  the  good  old  days  will 
return  for  the  monks;  let  us  be  patient  while 
they  go  through  their  meaningless  routine." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  bookseller,  "  while  you 
have  been  philosophizing,  everything  about  us 
has  vanished.  Here  we  are  alone  high  up  in  the 
air.  Paris  is  asleep;  the  Seine  wears  a  brilliant 
necklace  of  lights.  Let  us  wait  no  longer  to- 
night, but  publish  your  essays  at  once." 

"Peace,"  replied  the  poet;  "do  you  not  see 
the  points  of  many  bayonets  shining  in  the  dim 
moonlight?  Surely  this  is  a  revolution  taking 
place  on  the  Ferraille  quay! " 

'  These  are  national  guards." 

"  Oh,  soldiers!  "  cried  the  other,  forgetting  the 
conventionalities  in  a  moment  of  exaltation,  "  it 
will  be  a  great  thing  to  see  your  tricolor  columns 
at  the  frontier;  but  it  is  sad  to  wound  the  dogs 
at  the  door  of  the  Tuileries.  Tell  us  why  you 
are  assembled.  Do  not  be  deceived? 

"  Return  in  peace,  the  rebels  have  written  to 
the  commissioner  of  police  that  their  insurrec- 
tion has  been  postponed  until  the  eighth;  return 
in  peace,  and  may  you  not  find  Ernane  at  the 
feet  of  your  daughter,  and  Don  Carlos  in  your 
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closet!  Alas!  the  real  danger  a  national  guard 
runs  is  not  found  at  the  place  where  he  is,  but 
the  place  where  he  is  not." 

The  bookseller,  becoming  impatient,  suddenly 
raised  the  reams  of  damp  and  soiled  paper  that 
lay  at  his  feet,  and,  Oh,  unfortunate  poet,  filled 
with  the  hope  of  having  the  wherewith  to  dine 
on  the  morrow,  he  published  thy  essays. 

Just  then  some  idlers  who  were  regarding 
themselves  in  the  mirrors  of  the  gallery  d'Or- 
leans,  saw  in  the  rear  of  a  showcase  window  in 
a  bookseller's  shop,  a  yellow  pamphlet  that  is  a 
fixture  there  for  all  eternity. 

MARCH  21,   1831. 


IX 

FANTASTIC    REVIEW 

YESTERDAY  Pantagruel  lifted  the  stone  from 
his  tomb,  and  escaped  from  his  grave.  A  cry  of 
horror  went  up  throughout  France  and  followed 
in  his  wake;  his  head,  which  was  shaven,  like  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  gaily  swung  between  the 
tops  of  the  poplar  trees.  One  of  the  columns 
of  the  Bourse  that  he  picked  up  in  passing  was  as 
pliable  in  his  hand  as  a  light  bamboo  rod  fashioned 
by  a  skilful  turner;  two  steamboats  served 
him  for  shoes;  and  like  the  fashionables  of  the 
day,  he  wore  only  one  gold  watch-chain,  from 
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which  dangled  a  cannon  from  Les  Invalides. 
Using  the  two  towers  of  Notre  Dame  for  an 
opera-glass,  he  put  on  his  head  his  policeman's 
cap,  cut  after  the  pattern  of  the  Pyramids;  and 
his  bulky  form  swayed  to  and  fro  in  his  doublet, 
cut  after  the  old  style,  as  he  walked  with  a  digni- 
fied air  toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  When 
an  elegant  carriage  drew  his  attention  he  took 
it  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  examined  it,  and 
then  set  it  down  carefully  in  the  sand  without 
harming  any  one.  Cavaliers  and  pedestrians 
also  claimed  his  attention;  and  when  he  saw  one 
who  wore  a  romantic  beard,  a  pansy-colored  coat, 
and  a  green  satin  vest,  he  thought  him  so  droll 
that  he  put  him  in  his  pocket. 

He  considered  Paris  beautiful;  seated  on  the 
Arc  de  1'Etoile,  regardless  of  the  workman  who 
had  worked  there  since  the  days  of  the  statesman 
Martignac,  and  adding  a  mouthpiece  to  the 
column  of  Austerlitz,  which  served  him  wonder- 
fully well  as  a  pipe,  he  began  to  fill  the  pedestal 
with  tobacco,  and  to  emit  puffs  of  smoke  that 
brought  the  firemen.  On  every  side  he  saw  little 
ants  suffocating  and  moving  about  between 
his  legs;  as  he  was  heedless  by  nature  and  dis- 
dainful by  right  of  birth,  he  stretched  forth  his 
limbs  over  the  neighboring  hills,  resting  one  on 
the  lantern  of  Diogenes  and  the  other  on  the 
bell-tower  of  Vaugirard,  crossed  his  arms,  and 
slept  royally. 
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There  is  a  very  clever  caricature,  drawn  in 
pencil,  but  not  signed,  representing  him  thus.* 
From  the  time  that  Micromegas  Gulliver  seated 
himself  luxuriously  hy  the  flowery  bank  of  the 
Seine,  all  the  loungers  of  Paris  have  congregated 
there,  that  is  to  say,  all  Parisians,  not  counting 
strangers.  Astronomers  made  a  balloon  and, 
rising  above  him,  supplied  him  with  a  compass 
and  India  ink;  the  engineers  who  spent  almost 
three  hours  working  like  slaves  to  reach  his  gar- 
ter, crouched  below  his  knees,  pitilessly  holding 
their  point  of  observation.  Every  one  of  his 
hairs  is  attached  to  a  post  by  innumerable  work- 
men. On  every  side  pulleys  are  placed,  working 
capstans  and  pushing  levers;  from  the  right  and 
left  come  numerous  bodies  of  soldier-citizens  and 
citizen-soldiers.  The  country  is  in  danger !  Om- 
nibuses, wagonettes,  gondolas,  are  all  mixed  up 
together;  officers,  drum-majors,  pedants,  and  lit- 
tle girls. 

The  country  is  in  danger !  this  is  the  cry  of  all 
those  who  have  given  way  to  their  fears.  But 
even  the  searchers  for  curiosities,  the  readers 
of  hieroglyphics,  the  compilers  of  ruins,  the 
polishers  of  moneys,  and  the  collectors  of  medals 
are  pouncing  upon  their  valuable  prey,  like 
shrewd  foxes. 

All  these  people  on  horseback  ride  on  the  nose 

*  This  caricature  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
drew  very  well. 
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of  the  sleeper,  cling  to  his  eyebrows,  and,  like 
a  new  Christopher  Columbus,  travel  alone  to  the 
undiscovered  region  of  his  neck.  A  zealous 
dauber  writes  on  the  piping  of  his  trousers  the 
justification  under  pain  of  forfeit  ...  his 
watch,  falling  from  his  pocket,  is  placed  in  a 
dust-cart,  drawn  by  four  stalwart  horses;  twelve 
strong  porters  have  succeeded  in  lifting  his  visit- 
ing-card from  the  ground;  in  his  pocket  is  en- 
sconced a  missionary  engaged  in  improvising  a 
sermon  there.  Silence!  Pantagruel  awakens. 

In  turning  over  he  crushed  twelve  thousand 
men;  three  hundred  of  them  he  threw  into  the 
air,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the  Seine  and  were 
saved  by  swimming.  The  thermometer  reg- 
istered five  degrees.  "  What  is  this,  anyhow?  " 
said  he. 

But  at  this  moment  he  saw  advancing  toward 
him  an  alarming  pedantic  deputation  clad  in 
black.  The  brigade,  wearing  wigs,  wended  its 
way  to  one  of  the  mountains,  like  a  band  of 
rescuers  from  the  Capitol,  and  from  there  spoke 
to  him  as  follows:  "  Young  stranger,"  said  the 
orator,  "like  M.  Cagnard  (for  you  seem  to  me 
young  and  very  much  of  a  stranger)  we  are  just 
now  in  great  difficulty;  we  come  to  ask  you  to 
be  our  king  and  to  rule  us,  and  we  fear  you  will 
not  accept." 

Pantagruel  took  them  in  his  hand,  put  them 
in  his  snuff-box  and  said :  "  My  little  friends,  I 
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will  be  your  king:  from  this  snuff-box  tell  me 
where  your  palace  is.  I  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  govern  you." 

"  O  powerful  Pantagruel !  "  replied  the  small- 
est among  them,  who  was  also  the  most  talka- 
tive, "  we  have  laws,  institutions,  dinner-parties, 
and  pensions;  do  not  make  any  changes." 

Pantagruel  walked  down  the  Champs-^lysees 
triumphantly  escorted  by  the  people,  who  clung 
to  the  calves  of  his  legs.  '  Where  is  the  royal 
dwelling? "  he  began  by  asking.  They  showed 
him  the  Tuileries.  But  he  struck  his  forehead 
against  the  dial  of  the  clock.  "  Ho,  ho ! "  said 
he;  "in  the  days  of  my  royal  father  Gargantua 
people  were  better  housed  and  more  comfort- 
able: how  can  I  ever  enter  here  unless  I  break 
open  the  roof  and  lie  down  in  it  as  in  my  grave? 
Give  me  a  more  commodious  house." 

"  We  have  none,"  said  the  architect,  and  the 
deputy  said,  "  This  is  very  large  indeed  and  has 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  I  shall  remain  in  the  garden,"  said  Panta- 
gruel; "  or,  come,  let  us  speak  of  business;  is  it 
dinner-time  here?  I  would  to  begin  with  drink- 
ing something." 

He  used  the  Com  Exchange  for  a  cup,  and 
gave  it  to  a  small  valet  who  poured  out  from  a 
tiny  bottle  a  sip  of  exceedingly  bad  wine. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  he,  "is  there  nothing  to 
drink?  In  the  days  of  my  royal  father,  things 
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were  different.  Ha!  what!  for  thy  king,  Oh, 
Frenchmen,  a  glass  of  detestable  wine  ?  and  what 
have  the  dry-throated  potentates  o'f  the  govern- 
ment to  say  to  this? " 

"  We  have  no  other,"  said  the  exciseman,  and 
the  deputies  said,  "  This  wine  is  very  good  and  it 
is  very  expensive." 

"  I  shall  remain  thirsty,"  said  Pantagruel. 
"  Are  we  not  likely  to  have  war?  We  must  have 
an  army  here;  go  get  me  the  money." 

He  opened  a  pocket  as  large  as  the  crater  of 
a  volcano;  a  small  treasurer  threw  in  a  purse  that 
passed  through  a  hole  into  his  boot. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  he,  "do  you  not  pay  your 
king  more?  This  is  sufficient  to  buy  half  a  bushel 
of  policemen.  What!  was  this  the  salary  of  a 
constitutional  prince,  in  the  days  of  my  royal 
father  Gargantua  .  .  . 

'  We  have  no  more,"  said  the  contributors, 
and  the  deputies  said,  "  This  purse  is  now  quite 
well-filled  and  has  cost  a  great  deal." 

"  I  shall  then  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets 
instead  of  my  money,"  said  Pantagruel,  "  be- 
cause I  am  your  ruler,  I  shall  rest  as  Saint  Louis 
did  under  his  oak-tree.  Let  them  complain,  let 
them  draw  up  papers,  let  them  petition:  it  is 
time  for  me  to  look  out  for  my  own  rights." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  ministers,  "here  are  journal- 
ists who  clamor  for  a  republic,  scamps  who  de- 
molish churches,  Carlists  who  offer  drink  to  the 
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poor,  Bonapartists  who  cry  out  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  and  gangs  of  intriguers  who  scheme 
and  plot." 

"  Let  a  gallows  be  raised,"  said  Pantagruel, 
"  and  let  them  hang." 

"  We  can  not  try  them  before  we  imprison 
them,  and  we  can  not  condemn  them  without  a 
trial ;  we  can  not  imprison  them  without  a  police- 
man, and  the  national  guard  refuses  to  draw  a 
sword." 

"  Ho!  ho! "  said  the  king,  "  is  there  no  other 
law  by  which  the  factious  can  be  punished?  The 
press  is  very  clamorous.  Ah!  what!  Is  the 
sovereign  in  the  midst  of  his  people  like  a  swim- 
mer in  the  middle  of  a  river,  carried  away  by  the 
waves?  In  the  days  of  the  king,  my  father,  it 
was  different.  Where  are  the  laws?  " 

'  We  have  no  more,"  said  the  lawyers,  and  the 
deputies  said,  "  These  have  always  worked  well 
and  awed  the  judges." 

"Bless  me,"  said  Pantagruel,  "no  wine!  no 
money!  no  laws!  I  shall  continue  to  sleep." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  ministers,  "  we  can  not  get 
along  without  you ;  our  hands  tremble  every  time 
we  sign  our  names;  it  causes  us  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  appoint  an  under-sheriff :  the  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention  makes  us  hydrophobiac. 
You  can  not  sleep." 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  the  king,  "my  father  Gar- 
gantua  did  nothing  else.  Of  what  good  are  the 
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ministers?  Let  us  appoint  four  times  as 
many." 

"  We  have  no  more,"  said  the  clerks,  and  the 
deputies  said,  "  Those  we  already  have  are  very 
obstinate,  and  have  forced  us  to  protest  their 
doings." 

"  Sirs,"  said  Pantagruel,  "  I  will  not  be  king; 
adieu,  step  out  of  my  tobacco-box  and  leave  me 
in  peace." 

MARCH  28,  1831. 

X 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

A  PIOUS  old  woman  fasted  on  Good  Friday 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  she  took 
her  beads  and  reverently  opened  her  euchology. 

A  young  exquisite  had  amply  satisfied  his 
gluttonous  appetite  by  partaking  of  a  ham  which 
ought  scarcely  to  have  been  eaten  in  Lent;  he 
had  four  horses  to  draw  his  barouche  and  his 
coachman  had  a  good  job  of  it. 

A  needy  student  had  rented  a  poor  horse  which 
had  been  kept  in  an  ice-cold  stable,  rented  by 
a  poor  man.  The  student  had,  alas!  carefully 
brushed  his  last  old-fashioned  coat,  and  thought : 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  my  horse  will  not  become 
unmanageable,  for  if  he  does  I  shall  surely  be 
thrown."  A  middle-class  man  smilingly  seized 
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his  rose-color  umbrella  and  held  with  his  hand 
his  little  son  who  was  dressed  as  a  national 
guard;  then  he  hung  cornelian  charms  from  his 
watch-chain  and  said  to  his  wife,  "  Let  us  go 
to  Longchamps."  So  by  a  strange  coincidence 
these  four  individuals  were  passing  along  the 
same  street,  which  was  near  the  Assumption  or 
any  other  parish  that  you  choose  to  picture  to 
yourself.  The  face  of  the  pious  woman  ex- 
pressed contentment  and  satisfaction,  she  bent 
her  eyes  to  the  earth,  crossed  her  thumbs,  and  her 
double  chin  rounded  jovially  while  she  imagined 
that  her  empty  stomach  was  agreeable  to  the 
Lord.  The  exquisite  youth  had  a  Byronian  air 
of  a  blase  man;  his  whip  whistled  on  the  plump 
rump  of  his  delicately  formed  mare;  he  settled 
his  head  down  upon  his  cravat  while  he  thought 
of  his  debts. 

The  poor  but  happy  student  held  fast  and 
invoked  Saint  Pommeau;  his  horse  lost  his  right 
shoe.  The  good  middle-class  man  bounded  along 
the  side  of  the  street,  the  little  boy  ate  a  cake, 
and  trotted  along  smeared  all  over  with  candy; 
after  walking  for  some  minutes  the  pious  woman 
reached  the  church  and  the  three  others  the 
Champs-Elysees. 

The  church  was  quiet  and  somber;  the  strain 
of  a  hymn  was  heard,  sung  in  a  melancholy  style. 
The  cane  of  the  beadle  alone  was  heard  in  the 
midst  of  the  silence,  and  in  this  unfrequented 
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place  this  disappointed  beadle  held  a  purse,  in 
the  depths  of  which  shone  one  cent.  The  cure 
had  taken  his  stand  in  the  faint  light  beside  an 
arch  and  was  waiting  for  the  faithful  to  kiss  the 
image  of  Christ;  but  public  indifference,  more 
terrible  than  the  springs  of  the  pneumatic  ma- 
chine, the  indifference  which  calls  forth  the 
lamentations  of  the  Avenis,  had  left  the  sacred 
plate  empty.  "  Alas!  "  murmured  the  good  old 
lady  as  she  sank  upon  her  knees. 

In  the  Champs-Elysees  a  cutting  wind  was 
blowing.  A  few  grisettes  wrapped  in  their  pe- 
lisses were  walking  quite  imperturbably  along  a 
side-path ;  two  family  carriages  were  closing  cur- 
tains and  those  Britons  in  a  big  dilapidated 
landau  were  sucking  away  at  their  canes.  :'  The 
deuce,"  says  the  dandy.  "Heavens!"  exclaims 
the  poor  student.  "Oh!  Oh!"  cries  the  bour- 
geois. 

The  prayer  of  the  worshiper  was  soon  said, 
no  one  was  there  to  watch  her,  and  what  use  for 
her  to  stay  longer?  With  a  kind  of  fury  she 
dipped  her  dry  and  wrinkled  hand  in  the  holy 
water,  touching  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  crossed 
herself  and  muttered,  "  Hardly  worth  while  to 
fast  a  whole  morning ! "  Resuming  her  slow 
little  measured  pace,  she  called  her  maid. 

The  dandy  gave  his  ill-humor  no  room  upon 
his  neatly  shaven  and  freshly  powdered  face;  he 
strained  the  floating  reins  against  the  foaming 
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bit  of  his  steeds,  and,  tracing  a  rosette  on  the 
sand,  trotted  off  for  his  splendid  mansion. 

The  luckless  disciple  of  Cujas  pressed  spur- 
less  heels  to  the  emaciated  flanks  of  his  mount, 
and  the  nag,  with  a  restive  kick,  bespattered  him- 
self with  mud.  After  a  short  quarter  hour,  the 
animal  calmed  down  and  the  laughing  public 
forgot  the  cavalier.  But  what  depth  of  sadness ! 

The  middle-class  man  placed  his  tobacco- 
stained  handkerchief  on  his  waterproof  hat,  to 
protect  it  from  the  rain;  the  little  boy  began 
to  cry. 

And  so  chance  willed  it  that  these  three  per- 
sons passed  again  down  the  same  street,  but  with 
different  expressions  on  their  faces. 

The  pious  woman  was  picturing  to  herself, 
in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  the  age  which  might 
well  be  called  the  Restoration.  She  imagined 
that  she  heard  joyous  rows  of  monks  and  hosts 
of  deacons  singing,  secret  confessionals  could  be 
seen  in  the  twilight  of  the  obscure  chapels ;  it  was 
well  known  that  the  bishop  in  his  violet-colored 
stockings  was  a  figure  in  the  aristocratic  parlors. 
Oh,  time  forever  gone!  A  tear  rolled  down  the 
cheek  of  the  poor  woman. 

There  was  not  a  thought  in  the  stupid  head 
of  the  phlegmatic  dandy.  But  the  poor  student, 
having  no  money,  was  forced  to  be  philosophical, 
and  so  he  dreamed  sadly  of  the  time  when  mar- 
quises and  beauty-spots  flourished.  For  ten 
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minutes,  the  ten  unhappy  minutes  after  his  de- 
parture and  before  he  entered  Longchamps,  a 
lucky  .thought  transported  him  to  a  certain 
chapter  in  a  book  the  title  of  which  the  young 
ladies  did  not  know.  He  showed  himself  off  as 
a  dashing  horseman,  thanks  to  the  whisky  of 
the  Marquise  de  B.  Alas!  he  started  out  a  great 
lord,  a  wandering  cavalier,  a  knight-errant;  he 
returned  morose,  with  a  cold,  and  a  republican. 
Oh,  men!  you  whose  thoughts  are  more  change- 
able than  the  wing  of  a  beetle  under  the  sun's 
rays ;  more  difficult  to  catch  than  the  flow  of  light, 
vague  as  a  limitless  ocean,  where  are  you  going? 
Where  art  thou  now,  thou  multitude,  thou  ardent 
and  curious  crowd,  obstinate  and  empty-headed? 
What  carries  thee  forward  and  backward  more 
capriciously  than  a  sea  without  regular  tides? 
Infatuations  of  a  day,  follies  believed  to  be 
eternal,  that  are  inscribed  on  marble  that  all 
honored  and  made  into  monuments,  a  breath  of 
wind  overturns  you.  Where  were  you,  Oh,  you 
inhabitants  of  Paris? 

Parisians  attended  the  review  in  Champs-de- 
Mars  last  Sunday. 

(Written  Good  Friday  evening,  as  the  preface 
to  Twenty-fourth  of  February*) 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  3,  1831  (Easter  Day). 

*  The  Twenty-fourth  of  February  is  a  drama  and  written  by 
Acharias  Werner,  a  celebrated  German. 
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XI 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

FROM  one  of  our  most  worthy  correspondents 
who  is  now  in  the  country  about  four  miles  out  of 
Pekin,  we  received  the  following  letter,  that  may 
interest  the  reader : 

PEKIN,  JANUARY  10,   1831. 

I  promised  you,  sir,  an  honored  correspond- 
ent, an  account  of  the  city  that  I  have  just 
visited,  but  I  shall  not  give  it  to  you,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  strangers  to  see  anything  of 
it  but  the  walls,  and  even  they  are  well  protected. 

I  am  not  sending  you  India  ink  or  tea ;  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  telling  you  about  a  conversa- 
tion on  philosophy  which  I  had  with  the  oldest 
man  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

He  lives  four  miles  from  Pekin  and  he  is 
now  my  host.  He  passes  his  days  seriously, 
smoking  opium  and  drinking  enormous  kettles 
of  tea  served  in  little  cups  no  larger  than  a  thim- 
ble. Moreover,  he  is  a  very  handsome  and  ele- 
gant man ;  his  nails  are  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
his  mustache  is  two  and  one  half  feet  long.  The 
only  exercise  he  takes  is  glancing  to  the  right 
or  the  left  and  smiling  faintly.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  his  eyebrows  are  carefully  painted 
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and  his  shoes  prevent  him  from  walking  even  a 
step. 

Yesterday,  after  having  visited  his  gardens 
and  drank  a  bad-tasting  sirup  he  offered  me, 
I  lit  a  pipe  and  began  to  talk  to  him.  He  seemed 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  Europe  and  especially 
in  France  and  asked  me  how  many  years  it 
would  take  to  learn  to  read  our  language. 

"  It  takes  six  months  in  the  common  school 
and  twelve  by  the  Jacotot  method,"  I  replied. 

He  did  not  speak  for  half  an  hour,  then  he 
assumed  a  very  polite  tone  of  voice  and  said: 
"  That  is  altogether  absurd." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  I;  "  but  why?  " 

"  Because,"  he  said,  "  if  a  man  four  and  a  half 
years  old  knows  as  much  as  another  of  sixty, 
your  city  must  be  an  immense  flood  of  useless 
speeches;  and  in  this  flood  the  infallible  institu- 
tions and  laws  must  drown  and  perish." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I;  "but  you  think  that 
the  general  ignorance  of  a  people  can  contribute 
to  their  happiness? " 

He  regarded  me  with  astonishment  which  pre- 
vented him  from  replying  until  after  a  silence 
longer  than  the  first;  then  he  said:  "  The  dens- 
est stupidity  is  the  only  true  source  of  every 
kind  of  happiness." 

"  In  a  people,"  said  I,  "  or  in  an  individual?  " 

"In  a  people,"  he  replied;  "for  a  man  alone,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  source  of  every  misfortune." 
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"  Ah!  well!  Oh,  mandarin!  "  I  cried,  "  are  you 
not  of  the  same  opinion  as  those  who  pretend  that 
the  entire  human  race  is  but  an  individual,  or 
rather  a  state? " 

"  That  is  correctly  expressed,"  replied  the 
Chinaman.  "  Yes,  and  the  state  is  a  man ;  each 
individual  is  a  limb  of  this  man.  But  do  you  not 
see  how  much  the  different  parts  of  our  body  are 
wearied  and  worn  out  with  work  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  which 
they  are  a  part?  Here  the  arms,  here  the  eyes, 
there  the  legs,  there  the  ears.  The  harmonious 
working  together  of  these  members  results  in 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  body,  or  rather  the  more 
intelligent  the  community  the  more  their  faculties 
will  develop,  the  greater  their  needs  will  be,  the 
harder  the  individual  will  have  to  work  to  satisfy 
them." 

"  Ah!  then,  dear  mandarin,  the  stupidity  of  a 
nation  pleases  you? " 

'  Very  much,"  said  he. 

"  We  are  not  of  this  opinion,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  and  we  are  glad  to  sacrifice  our  personal  free- 
dom for  the  liberty  of  all." 

"The  liberty  of  all!"  he  replied,  "it  makes 
me  laugh;  that  is  a  word,  an  abstract  idea,  an 
inconceivable  being,  a  gossamer  thread  penetrat- 
ing the  atmosphere!  Pshaw! " 

"  Not  so,"  said  I  to  him,  "  and  the  zeal  of  the 
national  guard  proves  it  to  you." 
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"  If  I  were  a  Frenchman,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
never  give  my  consent  to  it." 

"  You  would  be  forced  to,  my  friend." 

"  O  execrable  vexation!"  he  replied;  "and 
what  do  the  villains  say,  if  you  please,  of  the 
days  of  feudalism?  They  lament  them  as  poor 
men,  and  why?  Because  they  had  to  mount 
guard  at  the  chateaux  of  the  rich,  catch  frogs, 
and  everlastingly  cry  qui  Vive! " 

"It  is  true,"  I  replied;  "but  let  us  imagine 
that  to-day  if  the  humble  mount  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  rich,  the  rich  mount  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  poor." 

The  mandarin  began  to  laugh;  his  pipe  went 
out. 

"O  stupid  stranger!"  he  said,  "what  is  thy 
neighbor  to  thee?  Ah!  what!  You  are  cured  of 
the  mote  in  your  eye  because  the  other  has  a 
beam  in  his.  What  do  I  say?  You  remain  satis- 
fied, thanks  to  the  mote !  And  what  does  it  mat- 
ter to  me  that  my  neighbor  writhes  in  fearful 
agony,  if  I  am  scratched  with  the  prick  of  a 
pin?  It  is  not  because  I  am  poor  and  guard  the 
door  of  a  rich  man  that  it  is  tiresome  for  me  to 
guard,  it  is  because  it  is  tiresome  to  guard  a  door 
and  the  north  wind  is  cold,  my  gun  is  heavy, 
my  wife  is  lonely,  my  child  cries  and  my  life  is 
consumed  and  weary."  The  devil!  I  thought, 
here  is  a  man  who  has  read  a  little  of  Hobbes. 
"  And  what  is  society?  " 
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"  In  society,"  I  replied,  "  men  unite  for  mutual 
protection;  it  is  the  origin  of  the  laws." 

"  Do  the  laws  of  your  country  exact  this  from 
every  one,  even  from  philosophers? " 

"Alas!"  said  I,  "even  from  communists. 
Recruiting  .  .  ." 

"  I  know  this  word,"  replied  the  mandarin. 
"  It  means  a  box  in  which  men  are  packed  like 
raisins  in  a  basket;  and  does  not  spare  any  one, 
this  net  that  catches  fish  in  the  fish-pond.  Is  the 
pike  caught  with  the  same  bait  as  the  foul  toad- 
fish?  " 

"  Certainly,  yes." 

;<  Well!  bravo!  "  said  he.  "  I  fancy  your  law 
is  like  an  iron  helmet ;  every  one  in  his  turn  pre- 
sents his  head  to  have  this  helmet  put  on.  This 
one  finds  it  too  small,  that  one  is  blinded  by  a 
head-dress  that  comes  down  as  far  as  his  shoulder- 
blade.  He  finds  it  too  large,  but  what  is  the  dif- 
ference? He  has  to  put  on  the  necessary  head- 
dress ;  his  ears  droop,  his  forehead  bleeds,  his  brain 
shrinks.  Note  well  that  the  helmet  only  fits  one 
head,  that  of  the  legislator  who  has  been  dead  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years." 

"  Disciple  of  Epicurus,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you 
would  be  a  bad  deputy." 

"  And  women,"  he  replied,  "  how  would  you 
rule  them? " 

"  They  rule  us." 

"  Always? " 
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"  Sometimes  openly,  sometimes  secretly,  like 
the  board  director." 

"  Scratch  your  nose?  " 

"  No." 

"  Or  your  chin?  " 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  This  is  a  civilization  which  can  lead  you  to 
barbarism." 

Such  was  my  conversation  with  this  strange 
man;  I  have  repeated  it  to  you,  thinking  that 
just  now  it  may  agreeably  divert  the  thoughts 
of  the  economists.  In  another  conversation  I 
had  with  him  some  days  before,  he  reasoned  thus 
strangely  on  different  kinds  of  government. 

"There  are  three  kinds,"  he  said:  "the  re- 
public, the  constitutional  and  the  despotic  rule. 
Have  you  never  reflected  on  the  position  of  a 
minister  under  these  three  conditions? 

"  Things  in  this  life  may  be  considered  as  a 
game  of  brelan  or  trente-et-quarante.  It  is  the 
people  who  furnish  the  money  for  the  stakes. 
In  a  despotic  government  the  people  say  to  the 
minister : '  Here  is  the  money  with  which  to  play ; 
do  as  you  like  with  it,  lose  or  win,  we  shall  not 
ask  you  for  a  reckoning.'  The  minister  plays ;  if 
he  loses,  more  money  is  given  him.  If  he  wins,  he 
is  careful  to  return  half,  and  the  third  over  and 
above  he  spends  in  trifles,  hospitals,  bridges, 
abattoirs,  statues,  drains,  etc.,  etc. 

"  In  a  representative  government  people  say 
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to  the  minister :  '  Here  is  a  little  money,  do  with 
it  as  you  wish;  win.  If  you  lose,  we  shall  call 
you  to  account.' 

"  In  a  republic  the  people  themselves  sit  at 
the  table  and  play,  and  most  of  the  time  they 
plunder  their  neighbors  to  gain  more  skill." 

APRIL  11,  1831. 

XII 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

ON  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  (I  have  a 
weakness  for  the  moon)  when  you  go  out  with 
nothing  but  a  cane  under  your  arm,  that  is  to 
say,  without  a  book  or  a  bore,  and  you  sit  down 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  no  matter  whether  you 
are  an  Italian,  or  a  romanticist,  is  it  possible 
that  while  gazing  (I  am  thinking  of  a  scene 
something  like  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  at  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace)  at  a  sight  most  fitted  to  fill 
your  soul  with  beauty,  and  consequently  with 
thoughts  less  earthly  than  usual,  is  it  possible, 
I  say,  that  when  following  the  stream  against 
its  current,  you  never  think  whence  comes  this 
immense  quantity  of  water,  by  what  channels 
does  it  flow,  what  spring  is  its  source?  .  .  . 
Why  does  it  start  in  a  corner  of  a  lonely  meadow, 
or  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain,  flow,  and 
advance  like  a  child  at  first,  then  a  man,  then  an 
old  man,  toward  the  ocean  which  is  its  death? 
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Thus  always  going  to  sources  is  what  has  re- 
sulted in  this  harmonious  or  pompous  display  of 
words  called  philosophy.  Alas!  what  do  we 
know  about  it?  This  stream  is  the  son  of  a  hun- 
dred brooks  or  twenty  creeks;  it  is  the  father 
of  a  thousand  fountains,  of  innumerable  canals 
that  bring  fertility  to  extensive  meadows  and 
turn  the  mill  that  makes  the  poor  man's  bread; 
this  stream  flows  through  fifteen  cities;  as  it 
passes,  each  city  throws  therein  its  garbage,  its 
sewage;  it  bears  its  boats  and  its  merchandise 
away  like  a  straw  that  has  traveled  three  hun- 
dred miles;  it  is  like  an  avalanche  detached  by  a 
stone  that  falls  from  the  beak  of  an  eagle;  yet 
this  stream  has  its  origin  in  a  few  drops  of  water 
trickling  under  a  rock. 

What  a  strange  study  is  the  science  of  gene- 
alogy! The  great  Homer,  who  perhaps  never 
lived  and  who  himself  was  only  an  epitome,  pro- 
duced Virgil,  who  wrote  of  the  pious  ^Eneas; 
Virgil  produced  Tasso,  who  wrote  of  Armida  and 
Clorinda,  which  Boileau  did  not  admire.  Tasso 
produced  God  knows  what;  La  Henriade  pro- 
duced M.  Baour-Lormian.  It  is  thus  that  Greek 
tragedy,  that  majestic  and  sublime  ocean,  after 
creating  Racine  and  Alfieri — those  two  streams 
of  water,  pure  as  crystal — produced  these  end- 
less ramifications  of  little  pools  of  water  that 
dry  up  here  and  there  in  the  sun,  and  are  called 
the  Campistrom  school  (vulgarly  the  classics) . 
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Imitators,  gangs  of  slaves,  what  sun  would 
ever  wither  you  and  exhaust  your  lazy  brains? 
One  of  our  artists  the  other  day  called  you 
the  dust  that  arose  from  his  master's  feet; 
who  are  you,  what  are  you  doing,  what  do  you 
think? 

As  a  noble  courser  whose  blood  has  degener- 
ated, degraded  by  the  endless  crossing  of  his 
breed  and  a  thousand  times  more,  the  thought  of 
primitive  man  is  killed  and  blighted,  concealed 
by  the  vain  paraphraser.  Thus  pedants,  who 
still  hold  fast  to  the  skirts  that  Aristotle  wore  on 
the  death  of  King  Philippe,  made  an  odious  and 
execrable  pedant  of  this  good  man,  more  inof- 
fensive than  Lebatteux;  also  from  old  Shake- 
speare, the  predecessor  of  Goethe,  a  number  of 
fools  were  born  who  were  fit  to  be  put  in  a 
herbarium. 

While  dreaming  thus  I  began  to  think  of 
M.  de  Lamenmais. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  a  book  with  a  very 
good  title  which  appeared  a  long  time  ago  in  the 
Etats  theologiques  de  la  Litterature,  which  is  far 
from  being  republican.  The  following  is  what 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  our  day  told 
me  about  them: 

This  worthy  priest  while  perusing  the  pages 
full  of  the  inspired  doctrines  of  the  Future 
thought  he  recollected  something,  like  that  in- 
valid in  Charlet,  who  at  the  moment  he  touched 
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his  glass  to  his  lips  cried  out  that  his  wife  was 
coming  back  to  him. 

"  Ah !  but,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  that  some- 
where." 

After  having  searched  scrupulously  the  most 
dusty  rays  of  his  memory,  the  priest  remembered 
that  the  traces  of  indifference  and  weakness  in 
the  human  soul  were  found  in  a  certain  work  of 
Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches. 

Where  can  this  book  be  found?  It  can  not 
be  found  in  the  library  of  a  small  city.  By 
chance  he  came  across  it  on  a  wharf,  musty  and 
worm-eaten.  How  astonished  he  was  as  he 
opened  it  and  read  it  carefully  to  find  it  con- 
tained not  only  the  thoughts  but  entire  pages 
of  the  book  on  Indifference!  Persevering  in  his 
researches  the  priest  noticed  on  the  margin  cor- 
responding passages. 

Suddenly  a  second  recollection  as  striking  as 
the  first  aroused  him  in  the  midst  of  his  medita- 
tion. 

"  I  have  seen  that  somewhere  else,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  the  name  Sextus  Empiricus 
passed  dimly  through  his  mind.  This  writer,  who 
gave  promise  of  remarkable  genius,  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Probus;  he  also  wrote  a 
book  on  the  weakness  of  the  human  soul  in  which 
the  same  arguments  and  the  same  conclusions 
were  found. 

The  Bishop  of  Avranches  was  in  his  turn 
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summoned  to  tHe  tribunal  of  justice  who  rendered 
to  Csesar  that  which  was  Caesar's,  and  appeared 
before  the  old  Sextus.  The  priest  was  not 
wrong,  Sextus  gave  his  testimony,  he  wrote  his 
thoughts  in  Latin  older  than  our  living  tongues 
and  as  dull;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Huet  in  his 
turn  was  not  satisfied  with  these  thoughts,  and 
also  that  he  cut  out  some  pages.  However, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  compil- 
ers deigned  to  quote  the  source  from  which  he 
drank. 

But  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  worthy  priest, 
thought  as  he  read  it  that  he  had  seen  the  same 
elsewhere. 

Surely  can  we  not  find  in  the  book  of  the 
Church  Fathers  a  great  part  of  this  moral  teach- 
ing that  tends  to  ridicule  human  intelligence  and 
all  but  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  Pyrrhon?  These 
learned  folios  can  be  seen  by  any  one.  Pyrrhon 
and  his  ideas  are  all  set  forth.  What  did  the 
priest  do? 

He  wrote  a  newspaper  article. 

But  he  burned  it  as  soon  as  it  was  written, 
and  did  well;  for  in  those  days  things  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now. 

When  I  heard  this  history,  I  was  led  to  make 
some  deep  reflections  and  recollected  the  story  of 
the  hunchback  in  A  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
whom  each  man  thought  he  had  killed  and  whom 
the  would-be  murderer  continually  passed  on  to 
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his  neighbor.  But  after  all  he  only  had  a  fish- 
bone in  his  throat. 

I  remember  besides  that  it  is  very  easy  to  come 
across  an  author  we  have  not  read,  almost  as 
easy  as  to  quarrel  with  a  friend  over  something 
he  has  not  said. 

APRIL  25,  1831. 

XIII 

THE     KING'S     FETE 

THE  king's  fete  is  the  people's  fete;  what  a 
beautiful  spectacle  it  is!  How  the  people  crowd 
the  steps  of  the  theater  whose  doors  are  open  and 
ticket-boxes  closed;  if  they  lie  down  drunk  and 
happy  on  the  crimson  velvet  balustrades  accus- 
tomed to  the  sharp  elbows  of  high-toned  young 
ladies;  if  they  laugh,  call  out,  drink  and  sing:  it 
is  your  fete,  good  people. 

For  future  ages  a  new  spectacle  is  reserved  of 
which  this  is  but  the  beginning.  The  king  and 
people  are  united  in  opposition  to  the  diminish- 
ing pretensions  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  to  this 
fete,  Oh,  king!  that  you  must  bid  your  people; 
the  prince  of  Wales  has  set  you  a  forcible  ex- 
ample and  our  prince  likewise  has  imitated  him. 
Yesterday  the  doors  of  the  Palais  Royal  were 
opened  to  every  one,  and  also  the  theaters.  When 

the  marquise  de asked  her  Swiss  guard  one 

morning  if  his  majesty  would  receive  any  one, 
she  was  told:  "Yes,  madame,  everybody." 
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The  first  time  I  saw  Versailles  as  I  was  not 
then  a  romanticist  I  thought  the  palace,  the  stair- 
case, and  the  garden  suited  to  a  king;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  whoever 
showed  himself  worthy  of  this  title  should  live 
in  these  gardens  and  in  this  palace — beyond  that 
there  is  no  royalty,  I  thought ;  it  was  in  this  place 
that  his  majesty  Louis  XIV  breathed  freely, 
and  kept  his  courtiers  twenty  steps  distant  when 
they  walked  up  and  down  these  magnificent  gal- 
leries ;  it  was  from  the  top  of  these  massive  flights 
of  steps  that  the  master  showed  himself  some- 
times to  the  curious  who  opened  the  grating  with 
their  gilded  pikes.  It  was  in  these  immense  halls, 
on  these  beautiful  parquet  floors  that  red  heels 
creaked,  that  fifteen  ells  of  green  satin  glided 
silently — this  was  a  morning  dress ;  it  was  in  this 
place  that  the  dignity  of  the  realm  was  main- 
tained; there  the  white-haired  Bonaparte  walked 
about  in  the  heart  of  Charlemagne's  kingdom. 

If  an  artist  were  to  paint  Louis  XI  now  he 
would  have  to  make  him,  not  kneeling  as  always 
has  been  done,  but  wearing  an  old  costume, 
seated,  holding  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  think- 
ing; and  standing  beside  him  he  would  have  to 
place  Tristan. 

Tristan!  to  most  people  this  word  only  means 
a  tyrant.  He  is  one  in  reality ;  he  is  the  inflexible 
instrument  that  first  pointed  to  the  new  way;  he 
is  the  furrow  of  the  plow  that  broke  the  first 
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earth  in  which  Providence  sowed  the  seed.  First 
he  hung  the  nobility  to  the  battlements  of  the 
towers,  precipitated  them  in  secret  dungeons,  de- 
livered them  to  the  bitter  winds,  placed  them  on 
the  top  of  oak-trees,  on  the  gnarled  branches  of 
elm-trees,  like  masts  of  the  forests.  Louis  XI, 
although  detested,  was  a  liberal  prince,  he  opened 
the  veins  of  the  nobility  and  poured  in  lead  melted 
by  Faust  and  Guttenberg.  Tristan's  sword  was 
his  scepter,  and  for  the  hand  of  justice  he  only 
used  the  iron  glove  of  the  chief  justice  Ermite, 
whose  grasp  crushed  and  felled  to  earth  every 
hand  he  touched. 

Beranger,  who  has  been  silent  for  some  time, 
has  shown  us  in  an  immortal  couplet  the  sad 
fantom  of  this  prince  looking  mournfully  at  the 
spring  sunlight  and  a  circle  of  little  girls.  Who 
knows  if  there  was  not  a  sigh  behind  this  fierce 
glance ! 

Yes,  the  sigh  for  better  times,  a  sob  brought 
forth  by  his  anger  with  a  destructive  feudalism 
that  killed  everything  and  degraded  man  by  cor- 
rupting him.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  to  defend 
Louis  XI ;  whose  fault  is  it  if  this  king  who  took 
away  privileges  lived  at  a  time  when  the  hand 
of  the  king  could  not  reach  the  hand  of  the 
people;  then  both  of  them  stretched  forth  their 
arms  without  touching  each  other,  from  the 
sewers  of  Paris  to  the  keep  of  Plessis-lez-Tours, 
and  where  the  regenerator  was  obliged,  like  this 
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Roman  of  ancient  days,  to  destroy  these  beauti- 
ful poppies. 

But  the  sword  of  the  hermit  that  at  the  death 
of  the  king  fell  at  the  foot  of  his  coffin,  was 
picked  up  by  the  monks  who  had  become  embit- 
tered through  two  centuries  of  cloistered  silence. 
The  church  threw  him  down,  spattered  as  he  was 
with  the  blood  of  the  rich;  and  the  people  raised 
him  up  again. 

Their  action  was  cruel;  it  has  been  forgotten. 
To-day  the  sword  is  everywhere  laid  aside;  but 
Tristan's  ghost  still  wanders  through  the  valley 
of  Plessis,  that  Walter  Scott  seeing  from  a  dis- 
tance, mistook  for  a  mountain.  Near  him  still 
lingers  Louis  XI,  always  sad,  always  pale,  al- 
ways pensive.  Perhaps  Galeotti  of  olden  times 
lived  less  in  the  future  than  he  did;  perhaps  of 
all  the  kings  who  preceded  ours  even  Louis  XI 
would  have  been  equally  astonished  at  what  is 
now  taking  place.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
lack  of  examiners  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  especially  since  the  glorious  days  when 
it  was  customary  to  kiss  their  foreheads  in  token 
of  approbation,  when  these  parrot-like  scholars 
questioned  him  and  compared  him  to  Don 
Miguel. 

Such  were  my  reflections  at  the  free  show 
while  writing  these  few  words :  '*  The  fete  of 
the  king  is  the  people's  fete." 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  1831. 
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FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

I  ENTIRELY  agree  with  those  who  go  to  the 
museum  without  a  guide-book.  I  went  there 
yesterday,  the  most  popular  day,  and  noticed  the 
people  surging  in  crowds  and  stupidly  standing 
before  the  large  and  small  pictures  which  rep- 
resented subjects  more  or  less  within  their  com- 
prehension. I  must  acknowledge  that — thanks 
to  having  no  guide-book — I  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing about  them;  but  as  it  is  a  rule  that  I  have 
laid  down  for  myself,  I  hold  to  it. 

Yes,  it  occurred  to  me  that  when  visiting,  for 
example,  the  old  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  we  cross 
our  hands  behind  our  backs.  Who  can  tell  why? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  satisfaction  for  certain  people 
to  know  that  the  last  portrait  in  the  left-hand 
gallery,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  table  in  the 
'  Wedding  of  Cana,"  is  Charles  Quint;  the 
second,  Vittoria  Colonna;  the  third,  Francis  I. 
Of  course  not  one  of  these  people  resemble  each 
other;  perhaps  there  are  some  people  who  take 
satisfaction  in  reading  that  Mr.  Bonnefond  has 
retouched  this  Titian,  thus  spoiling  the  only  oil 
picture  to  which  Michael  Angelo  has  put  his 
hand;  these  people  would  doubtless  not  have 
known  this  if  they  had  not  read  about  it. 
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But  to  stupidities  like  myself  who  only  look 
for  one  expression,  one  head,  one  thought,  often- 
times but  one  touch  of  the  pencil,  in  a  work,  and 
who  stay  an  hour  looking  at  this  old  Raphael, 
which  it  is  now  considered  clever  to  criticise 
severely  (that  surely  makes  one  seem  like  a  great 
connoisseur),  to  these  people  I  say  who  in  this 
age  of  romanticism  are  ignorant  enough  to  walk 
through  the  Rubens  gallery  faster  than  the 
Italian,  it  is  not  to  them  that  the  battles,  the 
coronations,  the  achievements  of  the  king  or  the 
family  portraits  appeal.  Alas!  they  care  for 
them  no  more  than  for  pots  of  flowers.  Hitherto 
the  name  of  the  artist  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
color  of  the  sky,  in  the  turn  of  the  heads;  the 
style  of  da  Vinci  was  known  by  a  bluish  land- 
scape, dotted  with  sharp  stones  and  fading  into 
the  blue  of  the  lake ;  that  of  Michael  Angelo  by 
the  drawing  of  well-developed  muscles;  that  of 
Correggio  by  dawn  floating  in  a  haze.  To-day 
any  one  six  feet  from  a  canvas  can  see  a  red 
or  blue  name  standing  before  his  eye  in  the  midst 
of  a  grass-plot,  or  between  the  stones  of  a  pave- 
ment. 

Besides,  these  fools  of  whom  I  speak  do  not 
care  for  the  subject,  whether  historic  or  patriotic 
or  what  not;  so  long  as  it  is  painted  by  a  well- 
known  artist,  they  look  at  it  and  criticise  it, 
criticise  it  although  they  are  totally  incompetent. 
Overpowered  by  their  assurance  I  rubbed  my 
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hands,  which  held  no  guide-book,  and  leaned 
against  the  balustrade  which  was  just  beneath 
the  picture  of  a  patriot.  I  do  not  know  in  what 
his  patriotism  consisted,  but  a  large  crowd  as- 
sembled there  and  seemed  to  devour  the  picture 
with  their  looks. 

"Good,"  said  I  to  myself;  "it  is  thus  our 
people  pass  their  holidays."  But  suddenly  I 
noticed  in  the  midst  of  these  gaping  num- 
skulls an  unconcerned  blond  peasant  girl  whose 
uncle  nudged  her  elbow  as  a  sign  of  admira- 
tion, while  she  turned  her  head  around  the  other 
way. 

She  wore  a  lace  bonnet  and  a  pair  of  earrings 
as  large  as  a  six-franc  piece;  her  dull,  sad  eyes 
looked  forth  into  vacancy;  she  understood  noth- 
ing, and  only  took  a  fancy  to  the  things  her 
uncle  told  her  to  admire. 

In  truth,  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  foolish  if  I 
do  not  follow  this  young  girl  and  see  what  she 
stops  in  front  of.  I  imagined  that  the  whole 
aspect  of  this  being  denoted  ingenuousness.  I 
followed  her. 

The  uncle  posted  himself  before  a  large  red 
forum  very  much  out  of  drawing,  with  inhar- 
monious draperies;  he  opened  his  large  eyes,  his 
niece  lowered  hers  in  confusion  and  looked  at 
his  shoe  buckles.  Wonderful!  I  said  to  myself. 
The  uncle  focused  his  spectacles  on  an  historical 
picture.  The  young  girl  held  herself  stiffly  in 
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her  green  velvet  bodice  and  let  him  go  into 
ecstasies  as  long  as  he  wished.  That  is  better 
still. 

And  so  we  went  through  the  Salle  Carree,  the 
uncle  always  making  remarks  to  the  young  girl, 
who  was  half  yawning,  which  made  me  think 
that  I  surely  was  losing  my  time;  that  this 
peasant  girl  was  absolutely  stupid  and  that, 
as  nothing  pleased  her,  the  best  thing  was  to 
leave  her. 

I  moved  off ,  and  seeing  Henry  walking  up 
and  down  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  plunged 
into  a  dreadful  discussion  in  which  I  pretended 
that  everything  was  bad. 

"  And  how  is  a  good  picture  composed  now?  " 
said  I.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  these  two  fine 
heads  of  children  in  prison,  by  Delaroche,  are 
only  admired  by  a  few  people  ?  The  severe  style 
of  the  draperies  and  deep  sadness  of  the  subject 
portrayed,  instead  of  pleasing  people,  shocks 
them  so  they  prefer  to  look  at  an  interior  repre- 
senting grisettes. 

'  The  public,  my  friend  (this  indefinable 
quantity),  is  they  say  in  Germany  a  man  of  ripe 
age,  serious  and  silent,  who  only  gives  his  opin- 
ions in  good  earnest,  and  he  even  goes  as  far  as 
to  give  his  opinion  before  examining  the  matter ; 
in  Italy  it  is  a  young,  thoughtless  fellow  who 
talks,  laughs,  sighs,  and  plays  cards,  oblivious  to 
everything  while  thus  occupied.  But  in  France, 
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alas !  he  is  more  often  a  small  man  with  powdered 
hair,  who  takes  refuge  under  an  impenetrable 
and  pedantic  stiffness. 

"  However,  an  artist,  a  poet,  an  enthusiastic 
fool,  a  beautiful  evening,  a  thought,  God  knows 
what  not ;  a  word  he  has  heard,  a  remembrance,  a 
a  dream,  a  dinner,  a  look, — what  shall  I  say?— 
a  trifle  causes  him  to  leave  everything  and  hasten 
to  his  art.  He  is  completely  absorbed  in  his 
favorite  theme;  he  weeps,  he  sings,  he  writes; 
a  thousand  f antoms  move  around  him  that  he 
feels  forced  to  grasp;  he  hears  their  voices;  tries 
to  define  their  forms.  Divine  joy!  He  forgets 
everything.  For  a  moment  he  lives  beyond  this 
life;  he  is  ecstatic;  just  as  a  sweet  tear,  slowly 
distilled  from  the  alembic,  drops  and  falls  at 
last,  like  a  pearl.  He  paints  a  charming,  smiling 
woman,  if  he  is  gay,  young  and  happy;  if  he  is 
sad  he  paints  long  draperies  over  a  tomb;  we 
owe  the  Magdalene  to  a  day  when  Canova  had 
the  blues.  When  the  work  is  finished  then  comes 
the  little  man  with  powdered  hair  who  puts  on 
his  glasses,  lays  down  his  umbrella,  leans  on  his 
elbow ;  a  dreadful  judge !  A  faint  smile  now  pre- 
dicts the  storm,  sometimes  he  claps  his  hands  to 
express  his  approval;  often  he  only  shakes  his 
head;  he  sanctions  it,  he  tolerates  it;  but  unhappy, 
unhappy  is  he  who  irritates  him  to  the  point  of 
making  him  give  a  sharp  whistle,  like  the  sound 
of  a  door  needing  oil!  immediately  he  changes 
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to  a  hydra,  with  a  thousand  heads,  into  a  roaring 
sea  that  overflows.  . 

"  Then  what  shall  we  do?  Never,  no,  Henry, 
never  does  a  man  produce  a  great  work  if  while 
working  he  pays  attention,  I  do  not  say  to  the 
public,  but  even  to  one  of  those  who  advise  him. 
One  of  our  artists  told  me  the  other  day  that 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  caricature  would  be 
a  poor  artist  bending  and  perspiring  over  his 
canvas,  carrying  his  confreres  on  his  back.  .  . " 

I  came  to  this  place  in  my  discussion  and 
looked  around  me.  What  was  my  astonishment! 
Just  in  front  of  me  I  could  see  the  head  of  my 
beautiful  peasant  girl.  Her  large  black  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  canvas  that  hung  a  little  high; 
an  expression  of  deep  appreciation  and  a  slight 
smile  on  her  mouth  told  me  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken in  my  opinion  of  her. 

But  what  picture  was  she  looking  at?  What 
had  claimed  her  attention?  I  took  a  few  steps  and 
clearly  saw  that  it  was  the  Inundation  by  Schnetz. 
What  satisfaction  I  felt  at  this!  So,  thought  I, 
here  is  a  poor  girl  who  perhaps  for  her  first  time 
has  attended  an  exposition  and  that  not  a  very 
good  one.  What  did  she  care  about  all  these 
historic  pictures  and  pretentious  scenes,  such  as 
the  melodramas  by  Kotzebue,  or  this  theatrical 
trash  from  which  we  are  always  trying  to  escape? 
This  girl  certainly  knew  nothing;  and  yet  she 
had  stopped  before  a  masterpiece  (for  I  am 
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obliged  to  acknowledge  that  according  to  my 
opinion  it  is  one).  What  is  she  looking  at  here? 
At  a  peasant  girl  with  legs  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  a  huntress,  crossing  a  ditch,  her  basket  on 
her  head,  the  child  by  her  hand;  and  this  child 
with  its  limbs  reddened  by  the  cold  water,  with 
stiff  knees  and  thick  hair — see  how  proudly  he 
turns  around  to  look  at  his  father  who  shows 
him  the  way!  He  follows  it,  knowing  that  his 
father  would  not  deceive  him  and  that  where  his 
father  said  walk,  there  was  no  danger.  And  does 
not  this  old  mother  stand  out  from  the  canvas 
in  the  most  lifelike  way?  Like  the  child  she  gives 
herself  up  to  the  care  of  God  and  to  the  father 
of  the  family;  and  so,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
child  and  mother  are  alike. 

What  shall  I  say  then,  what  shall  we  say,  we 
foolish  artists,  who  dare  to  pretend  that  we  are 
not  understood?  Are  we  not  the  ones  who  de- 
part from  conventional  paths?  And  we  are 
astonished  that  people  do  not  follow  us.  Does 
Schnetz  know  what  talent  he  has?  I  can  not 
tell,  but  it  is  certain  he  has  an  unaffected  style; 
he  has  absorbed  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  hot 
Italian  sun  and  they  remain  in  his  heart.  These 
rays  are  pure,  good,  and  the  soul  reflects  them, 
that  is  certain. 

In  that  consists  the  skill  of  artists ;  work  then, 
consider,  plunge  your  soul  into  a  labyrinth  of 
theories,  thrust  aside  your  childish  fancies,  your 
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new  ideas  of  simplicity;  tell  yourself  every  morn- 
ing that  you  are  a  man  of  genius ;  turn  your  self- 
love  into  a  snail  shell  in  which  you  can  shut 
yourself  up;  jest  and  yield  to  your  enthusiasms, 
dispute  and  intrigue.  One  fine  morning  every- 
thing will  fall  beneath  the  ignorant  gaze  of  a 
young  girl. 

MONDAY,  MAY  9,  1831. 


XV 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

LAST  week  at  the  Palais  Royal  near  rue  Vivi- 
enne  there  was  printed  an  advertisement  worded 
thus: 

"  Lost,  last  Monday,  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
a  young  and  pretty  woman;  we  can  not  other- 
wise describe  her.  The  advertiser  has  a  very  im- 
portant communication  to  make  to  her  and  begs 
her,  if  she  sees  this  advertisement,  to  attend  one 
of  the  performances  of  Antony." 

'  That  is  a  very  remarkable  idea,"  said  some- 
one, "  to  make  an  appointment  by  means  of  an 
advertisement ! " 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  one  does  not  know  the 
address? " 

"  Ah !  "  interrupted  a  woman,  "  this  is  a  beauti- 
ful creature  who  was  lost  in  the  crowd  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  on  St.  Philippe's  day!  It  cer- 
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tainly  is  worth  the  trouble  of  hunting  her  up  in 
any  honest  way." 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  I  seek  too 
far  for  the  meaning,  and  everything  considered 
it  may  only  "be  a  joke  on  the  part  of  some  com- 
mon person;  but  I  imagine  that  the  meaning  of 
these  first  lines,  so  shocking,  are  understood  alone 
by  the  person  for  whom  they  are  written.  A 
word,  a  single  word,  of  this  fine  French  language 
placed  on  an  anvil  can  be  made  into  anything! 
Thought  can  penetrate  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  word  itself  means  nothing !  " 

"  It  is  like  a  romance,"  said  the  man  who  wore 
flannels  in  the  month  of  May. 

"  Yes,"  I  thought  as  I  knit  my  brows  and 
turned  my  back,  "it  is  indeed  romantic,  it  is  in- 
deed out  of  fashion;  it  is  unconventional,  it  is 
audacious,  it  is  absurd;  but  let  us  acknowledge 
that  it  might  also,  strictly  speaking,  be  singularly 
passionate." 

"  As  for  me,"  faltered  a  small  man  with 
heavy  shoulders  who  had  just  come  from  the 
provinces  and  who  was  greatly  electrified  on  re- 
membering some  empty  bottles  that  were  left 
there,  "  I  offer  to  make  a  bet."  (Speaking  thus 
he  walked  off  and  continued  his  way,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  friend;  I  felt  a  curiosity  to 
hear  how  much  he  bet.)  "I  wager,"  said  he, 
"  that  if  the  woman  in  question  sees  this  adver- 
tisement and  learns  the  name  of  the  meeting 
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place,  it  will  be  her  husband  who  tells  her;  and  on 
that,"  he  repeated,  laughing  even  louder,  "  I 
wager,  fifty  louis." 

I  said  to  myself  that  I  did  not  believe  it. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  little  man,  "  he  must  be 
some  good  middle-class  man,  or  some  very  en- 
thusiastic national  guard.  He  might  chance  it, 
put  on  his  spectacles,  glance  down  the  column 
containing  this  strange  advertisement,  and  on 
returning  home  in  the  evening  (his  wife  might  be 
playing  le  quinze  with  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  her  neighbor).  .  '  Zounds!' 
he  might  say  as  he  threw  himself  in  an  easy  chair 
with  a  knowing  air,  '  this  evening  I  have  seen 
a  droll  advertisement!  .  .  .' 

"  And  the  poor  woman,  pale  as  Sophie  on 
hearing  the  story  of  Tom  Jones's  misfortune, 
would  feel  her  limbs  perspire  with  cold  sweat, 
her  heart  beat,  her  hands  stiffen. 
*  Take  care ! '  the  neighbor  would  say,  *  you  have 
let  the  knave  of  diamonds  fall.' 

'  Well,  we  must  return  to  serious  questions ; 
the  game  would  continue  and  the  old  people, 
with  spectacles  on  their  noses,  would  continue  to 
knock  the  table  with  the  end  of  their  bony  fin- 
gers. But  the  young  woman,  no  longer  con- 
tinuing to  count  the  cards  that  were  played, 
would  lead  a  suite  that  was  trumped.  *  That  is 
not  to  be  borne,  dear  little  one;  you  are  playing 
thoughtlessly  this  evening.' 
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"  Perhaps  an  entire  romance  of  some  terrible 
emotion  is  passing  in  her  heart  and  stirs  it  to 
the  depths. 

"  But  the  next  morning,  absent-minded  and 
in  a  day  dream;  le  quinze  is  very  unsettling. 

"  '  Yes,'  her  husband  would  say,  '  suppose  we 
go  to  the  play? ' 

'  Oh  yes! '  the  lady  would  say;  '  to  Antony? 3 

"'Bah!'  her  husband  would  say.  'That 
is  a  romantic  play;  let  us  go  to  the  Variety 
Theater/ 

'  What  does  that  matter? '  his  wife  would 
reply;  *  we  can  see  Madame  Suval;  she  is  said  to 
be  very  good.' ' 

Those  were  the  remarks  of  the  small  man  who 
made  quite  a  tale  out  of  it. 

Extravagant!  I  thought;  badly  selected. 
What  use  is  this  advertisement?  Vulgar!  In- 
stead of  all  this  nonsense  would  the  space  not 
have  been  better  filled  by  a  respectable  adver- 
tisement for  a  servant?  Is  it  true,  is  it  really 
possible  that  in  the  cold  and  rainy  year  of  1831 
when  only  industrial  eggs,  verbose  parodies  and 
dry  speculations  were  hatched,  a  man  (a  fool, 
doubtless  a  disappointed  scholar  who  had  never 
seen  high  life)  might  have  thought  of  giving 
expression  to  a  romantic  idea!  Oh,  Heaven! 
how  sad  it  is  that  the  conventionalities  are  totally 
forgotten. 

Yes,  I  should  think  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
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ago  that  love  was  romantic ;  it  was  when  a  certain 
young  lady  who  is  now  a  very  respectable  mother 
of  a  family,  said,  when  she  saw  that  Paris  was 
barricaded  and  its  doors  closed,  I  do  not  know 
what  day  of  the  terror:  "Ah!  my  God!  how 
they  are  destroying  everything!  "  It  was  when 
Malvina  made  the  people  weep  to  keep  them 
awake;  it  was  when  the  Princess  W fol- 
lowed the  French  army  and  her  royal  lover;  when 
we  had  Europe  for  our  country,  and  when  there 
was  a  police  commissioner  at  Rome,  just  as  M. 
Cadet  Gassicourt  is  now  governor  of  Algeria; 
when  the  French,  bivouacking  in  every  country 
in  the  continent,  ceased  to  be  French.  This  was 
in  the  days  of  our  aunts. 

But  as  for  us!  great  God!  clothed  with  the 
downy  cloak  of  hypocrisy  as  with  a  good 
wadded  gown  protected  by  studded  nails.  A 
marriage  of  convenience  is  like  a  hypocritical  cus- 
tom established  in  our  midst,  it  remains  with  us 
like  the  Orgon  House.  The  poor  man!  how  he 
hides  his  heart  so  that  no  one  may  see  it. 

If  in  this  allegorical  figure  I  would  try  to 
personify  the  age  of  Louis  XV,  censured  for 
its  lack  of  morality,  I  would  picture  a  beautiful 
woman,  with  an  extremely  low-necked  gown,  on 
an  ugly  sofa;  her  gown  raised  so  as  to  show  her 
silk  stockings;  painted,  wearing  patches,  and 
enameled;  she  would  have  an  impudent,  immoral, 
but  frank  and  generous  expression.  Let  us  see 
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what  Jean  Jacques,  or,  what  is  worse,  Saint 
Preux,  says. 

"  She  is  extremely  bold,  even  with  the  bold- 
ness of  vice.  If  she  sets  the  example  of  evil 
she  also  gives  people  a  distaste  for  it.  The 
romantic  man  who  runs  away  with  his  friend's 
wife,  on  a  summer  night,  ruins  his  family  and  his 
peace,  and  blights  the  name  of  his  children ;  and 
what  mischief  does  he  do  when,  respecting  con- 
ventionalities, he  indulges  veiled  attentions,  a 
lukewarm  declaration — the  sure  methods  which 
are  proof  against  scandal-taints  by  his  whispered 
nothings  to  the  young  girl  who  gives  him  her 
hand  in  the  dance — and  disgraces  her  in  good 
style  on  tiptoes? 

'  The  romantic  man  breaks  a  limb  mounting 
his  ladder;  he  has,  moreover,  the  fatal  habit  of 
writing,  and  the  porter  drops  a  letter  in  the 
courtyard,  the  chambermaid  picks  it  up,  reads  it 
and  leaves  it  open  in  her  mistress's  room,  where 
her  husband  finds  it.  The  well-bred  man  would 
be  in  despair  if  he  had  worn  down  the  heel  of  his 
boot;  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  little  or 
nothing:  but  he  left  two  or  three  gold  pieces  at 
the  porter's  lodge,  which  the  chambermaid  did 
not  find,  for  the  porter  took  care  to  capture  them. 

"  But,  thank  God,  there  is  now  no  ladder, 
climbing  lovers,  or  scandal;  for  romantic  love, 
the  same  as  for  smallpox,  a  vaccine  has  been 
found  which  protects  one  without  inoculation, 
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and  I  like  to  think  that  the  advertisement  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  was  a  good,  a  very  good  joke." 
MONDAY,  MAY  16,  1831. 


XVI 

FANTASTIC     REVIEW 

The  Evils  that  Cause  Revolutions  in  Every 
Class  of  Society!  this  was  the  title  of  a  book  by  a 
poor  little  tradesman,  one  of  my  friends,  who  was 
ruined  by  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  month 
of  July.  "Ah!  my  dear,"  I  said  to  him  last 
evening  as  I  returned  from  Pithiviers,  "  it  would 
take  you  ten  years  to  write  such  a  book;  people 
now  will  not  read  quarto  volumes,  and  books  in 
octavo  are  left  on  the  booksellers'  shelves  if  they 
number  more  than  two  volumes ;  besides,  my  dear, 
your  publisher  will  pay  you  in  notes ;  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  revolution  has  hit  him  as  well  as 
other  people  and  that  his  stock  will  be  sold  by 
the  sheriff,  the  only  person  who  fattens  on  the 
wounds  of  society,  like  a  crow  on  the  corpses  of 
a  battlefield." 

This  last  argument  completely  discouraged 
the  unhappy  author.  He  laid  down  his  pen, 
closed  his  penknife  and  asked  me  in  a  piteous 
tone  what  he  should  do  to  gain  a  livelihood.  "  If 
I  can  not  try,"  he  added,  "  politics,  literature 
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or  commerce,  if  I  can  not  rent  a  shop  for  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  second  month's 
rent,  "there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
paint  screens  or  to  draw  festoons  for  milliners." 

"  Rather  do  that,"  said  I,  "  than  hamper 
yourself  with  new  enterprises.  Live  from  day 
to  day  without  care.  You  are  a  bachelor ;  a  man 
never  dies  of  hunger;  this  winter  I  gave  a  worthy 
beggar  two  francs  which  lasted  him  seventeen 
days." 

"Alas!  my  cherished  book!"  exclaimed  the 
author  several  times,  as  he  cast  a  paternal  glance 
at  the  documents. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  friend,"  I  said;  "  with  the 
exception  of  seeing  his  book  in  print,  there  is 
nothing  that  pleases  an  author  more  than  to  read 
it.  I  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  you:  read  me 
some  passages  from  your  alarming  manuscript 
and  tell  me  what  you  intend  adding  to  it." 

The  poor  author  looked  at  me  sadly,  drew  his 
chair  toward  mine,  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and 
addressed  me  thus: 

"  In  my  work  I  began  by  demonstrating  the 
foolishness  of  men  that  for  three  thousand  years 
;(and  perhaps  longer)  have  always  been  governed, 
and  who  even  to  this  day  have  not  found  a  form 
of  government  that  pleases  them.  They  began 
by  choosing  one  of  their  number  and  giving  him 
absolute  power,  even  over  their  own  lives;  then 
they  wanted  to  be  governed  by  many  men.  They 
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likewise  became  tired  of  obeying  the  caprices  of 
several  rulers  and  made  institutions ;  after  trying 
everything,  they  overturned  the  throne  and  set  in 
its  place  a  corner-stone  of  the  constitution,  then 
they  cried  loudly  for  a  leader.  Finally  this 
comedy  has  gone  on  for  three  thousand  years ;  the 
cruelty  or  absurdity  of  it  is  that  at  each  turn 
of  the  wheel  the  earth  is  fed  with  blood  and 
tears.  After  these  general  remarks,  I  treated  the 
effects  of  the  revolution  on  the  following  three 
principal  classes  of  society  in  the  capital:  the 
nobility,  financiers  and  the  tradespeople. 

"  The  nobility  has  certainly  ceased  to  give 
fetes  and  to  spend  money.  The  marquise  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  balls  gives  none  now, 
because  her  son  is  no  longer  captain  of  the  Royal 
Guards,  and  also  because  her  husband,  who  has 
lost  a  sinecure  that  brought  him  in  sixty  thou- 
sand francs,  has  an  income  of  only  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

"  The  banker  guards  his  gold ;  he  is  not  willing 
to  lend  anything,  even  on  security ;  he  looks  sadly 
at  his  money  locked  up  in  his  safe  bringing  in 
no  interest.  He  is  not  doing  any  business;  he 
wanders  about,  grows  stout  and  sighs  grievously ; 
his  face,  pale  from  his  confinement  to  the  office, 
commences  to  have  a  more  healthy  appearance; 
his  hair  no  longer  falls  out,  he  stops  his  friends 
and  is  glad  to  speak  to  them  for  a  minute,  a 
minute  that  before  the  revolution  would  have 
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meant  money  to  him;  he  loses  his  time  and  bores 
his  acquaintances. 

"  The  small  tradesman  was  formerly  the  hap- 
piest man  on  earth;  every  Sunday  he  dined  at 
Romainville,  holding  on  one  arm  his  wife,  and 
in  the  other  a  Lesage  tart;  he  had  a  good  glove- 
store  where  he  sold  gloves,  pomade  and  cologne; 
his  hanker  cashed  his  checks;  but,  alas!  since  the 
revolution  no  one  would  accept  his  note.  The 
banker  who  formerly  fleeced  him  would  no 
longer  take  his  last  cent.  And,  nevertheless, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  evils  that  could  not  be 
avoided  if  men  would  only  act  in  unison.  Could 
not  the  marquise  who  possesses  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  francs  give  dances  as  formerly? 
Would  not  the  banker  be  wiser  to  honor  the 
checks  of  the  poor  tradesman  than  to  meander 
aimlessly  on  the  boulevard?  As  for  the  trades- 
man, God  knows  that  he  asks  no  more  than  to 
be  able  to  pay  his  rent;  that  he  would  willingly 
give  credit  to  the  clerks  who  often  came  at  four 
o'clock  to  buy  gloves  to  wear  when  they  talk  to 
the  young  girls  behind  the  counter.  It  is  not 
his  fault  that  his  shop  has  been  closed.  The 
marquise  cries  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice  that 
she  has  lost  her  fortune,  the  banker  vociferates 
as  though  his  safe  were  empty,  and  truly  the 
little  tradesman  has  not  a  cent  left.  All  these 
people  say  the  revolution  has  caused  this.  And 
what  is  a  revolution?  Where  is  it?  Let  us  ask 
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him  for  our  money.  A  revolution  is  a  kind  of 
Briareus  that  walks  through  every  street  of  Paris 
with  his  hundred  arms  turning  every  pocket  in- 
side out.  This  is  what  is  called  revolution,  or 
rather  is  it  not  fear?  Are  not  those  worthy  peo- 
ple, whom  formerly  insolent  lords  called  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  the  bugbears  that  terrified  them? 
They  are  afraid  that  these  terrible  monsters  will 
yet  show  their  savage  teeth  on  the  place  de 
Greve ;  they  do  not  reflect  that  things  never  hap- 
pen twice  alike,  and  that  the  silent  Being  who 
sees  us  from  above  the  clouds,  and  who  com- 
poses the  play  himself,  never  has  the  same  piece 
played  twice. 

"  Now  of  the  three  classes  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  which  is  the  most  unfortunate  and  which 
the  most  praiseworthy?  It  is  not  the  nobility 
who  leave  their  country,  taking  their  wealth  with 
them  and  go  to  scheme  in  a  foreign  land;  it  is 
not  the  banker,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  well 
in  which  coins  are  buried  and  out  of  which  come 
only  insignificant  speeches;  it  is  truly  the  small 
tradesman.  He  gives  his  last  cent  to  his  credi- 
tors; he  submits  to  all  the  fatigue  duty  of  a 
national  guard.  His  wife  makes  him  white  leg- 
gings for  the  review  the  evening  before  his  shop 
is  closed.' 

Here  I  interrupted  the  author.  "  My  friend," 
said  I,  "  this  morning  our  friend  Charat  walked 
with  me  down  the  rue  de  Sevres.  '  Do  you 
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wish  to  see,'  said  he,  '  who  has  put  the  faubourg 
Saint  Germain  to  flight?  Look.' 

"  He  asked  me  to  notice  two  idle  lads  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  who  were  talking  in  front  of 
us.  The  younger  said  to  the  other:  '  I  bet  you 
four  cents  now  that  it  was  I  who  first  proclaimed 
the  Republic  and  demanded  the  heads  of  the 
tyrants! ' 

"  *  That's  not  true/  replied  the  larger;  '  you 
did  not  do  it,  it  was  little  Panotet.' ' 

MAY  23,   1831. 


XVII 

THOUGHTS  ON   FREDERICK   RICHTER 

FREDERICK  RICHTER,  some  of  whose  articles 
we  have  seen  beautifully  translated  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  is  perhaps,  of  all  German  writers,  the 
one  whom  the  French  admire  most  as  a  German, 
and  whom  they  would  have  detested  beyond  meas- 
ure if  he  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
been  born  in  France.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
thoughts,  which  if  read  in  the  study,  would  not 
please  and  delight  a  certain  set ;  there  is  not  one 
that  if  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  comedian  would  not 
be  scoffed  at  by  the  pit.  This  country  of  ours 
is  a  strange  country.  When  with  others  we  are 
always  inclined  to  laugh.  If  three  people  see 
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you  step  into  a  hole  they  will  laugh  at  your 
efforts  to  gain  your  equilibrium ;  but  if  you  twist 
your  foot  when  offering  your  arm  to  a  friend, 
he  on  the  contrary  will  gladly  rush  to  your  as- 
sistance. It  is  equally  true  that  to  talk  in  a  sen- 
timental manner  to  a  Frenchwoman,  when  in  the 
presence  of  company,  is  to  expose  oneself  to  ridi- 
cule, for  this  is  to  play  the  role  of  lightning- 
conductor  that  attracts  because  it  is  not  afraid  of 
receiving;  nevertheless,  the  same  argument  sus- 
tained in  a  tete-a-tete  has  a  chance  of  success.  I 
believe  that  the  French  are  pitiless  as  a  whole, 
by  full  daylight;  but  take  them  singly,  reason 
with  them,  speak  to  them  seriously  and  frankly, 
prove  to  them  that  they  ought  to  believe  you 
are  right  and  in  the  end  they  will  be  convinced 
and  show  themselves  very  amiable  about  it. 

After  this  fashion,  Frederick  Richter,  in  his 
inimitable  and  fantastic  books,  never  addressed 
(even  in  Germany)  the  crowd,  this  brusque  and 
shrewd  judge.  He  speaks  of  meditation,  of  the 
silence  of  night,  of  the  lover,  of  the  philosopher, 
of  the  artist;  he  speaks  to  every  one  with  a  soul, 
who  judges  by  it  rather  than  by  the  intellect; 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  unfortunate  authors 
who  unhappily  have  the  peculiarity  of  letting 
their  heart's  blood  flow  in  their  writings,  he  lets 
his  heart's  blood  flow  for  them ;  he  is  very  sincere, 
true-hearted  and  candid.  We  shall  see  if  he  de- 
serves to  be  called  original. 
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But  how  can  one  be  original  in  France?  It 
is  impossible  on  account  of  the  confirmed  habit 
the  Parisians  have  of  wanting  to  see  what  goes 
on  and  of  continually  observing  their  neighbors. 
The  desire  to  see  and  to  be  seen  is  what  has  killed 
originality,  and  crushed  it  on  the  anvil  of  conven- 
tionality; for  the  phrase  that  every  fool  has  at 
the  end  of  his  tongue  is:  "  One  must  do  what 
everybody  else  does ; "  but  it  is  far  otherwise  in 
a  country  where  the  people  are  surly,  where 
everybody  carries  his  pipe,  or  is  stuffed  with 
sauerkraut,  and  goes  along  with  his  head  bent 
forward. 

It  is  a  fine  nation  where  people  rub  up  against 
each  other ;  where,  if  not  intoxicated,  they  are  not 
followed  by  rowdies;  where  they  sing  in  the 
streets!  If  you  carry  your  sword  oddly,  or  wear 
a  wig,  no  one  will  notice  it.  It  was  in  such  a 
preoccupied  crowd  that  Hoffmann,  reddened 
from  the  effects  of  punch,  and  with  ink-stained 
breeches  like  those  of  Napoleon,  met  three  of  his 
friends  and  conversed  with  each  one  of  them  an 
hour  without  their  noticing  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  hat. 

Jean  Paul  was  no  richer  than  Correggio,  and 
he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had.  He  evidently 
lived  in  the  world  of  fools,  that  is  with  the  happy. 
From  an  ordinary  tale  he  evolved  the  fashion- 
able fable  of  de  Lenette,  whose  sentimental 
tears,  flowing  when  reading  a  novel,  fell  into 
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the  soup  kettle.*  What  Jean  Paul  complains 
most  about  is  the  stupidity  of  women  when  they 
are  good,  or  of  their  bad  hearts  when  they  are 
intelligent.  Lf  Hesperus  is  Hoffmann's  favorite 
novel.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of 
books  written  by  Jean  Paul:  Titan,  le  Loge  in- 
visible, Quintus  Fixlein,  le  Ministre  pendant  le 
Jubile,  la  Vie  de  Fibel,  les  Proces  du  Greenland, 
Recreations  biographiques  sous  le  crane  d'une 
geante,  Choix  de  Papiers  du  Diable,  etc.  These 
titles  alone  are  enough  to  prevent  a  man  who 
thinks  anything  of  himself  from  looking  into 
one  of  the  books. 

The  translator  of  the  thoughts  of  which  we 
are  speaking  has  followed  a  train  of  reasoning 
universally  adopted  in  Germany.  All  Fred- 
erick Richter's  books  were  written  within  a  space 
of  forty-three  years,  and  make  nearly  sixty 
volumes;  they  have  been  reduced  to  six,  under 
the  title  of  Chrestomathie  de  Jean  Paul.  It  is 
here  that  his  chief  characteristics  are  found,  and 
out  of  consideration  for  the  lazy,  the  painstak- 
ing compiler  has,  like  Lenette,  further  abridged 
the  six  volumes  into  one  little  volume  that  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
human  thought  tested  in  this  way  acts  differ- 
ently from  rose-water,  and  shrivels  on  the  third 
or  fourth  refining,  instead  of  producing  the  most 
•exquisite  perfume! 

*  The  novel  in  which  Lenette  figures  is  entitled  Siebenkcese. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  says  the  translator,  "  this  small 
work  will  surely  be  considered  classic,  if  I  am  able 
to  impart  to  some  of  my  readers  a  little  of  the 
pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  reading  the  works 
of  Jean  Paul." 

Alas!  as  for  me,  I  greatly  apprehend  that 
classical  writers  will  not  be  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  translator,  for  the  work  has  no  claim  to 
be  so  considered  except  that  the  translation  is 
conscientiously  done.  What  an  important  sub- 
ject this  is  I  treat  of  here! 

It  is  probable  that  when  Jean  Paul  wrote  he 
had  something  in  his  mind;  that  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  means  he  used  to  make  himself 
understood,  and  that  he  was  equally  anxious  to 
be  understood.  Affection,  that  worm  that  eats 
the  most  tender  sprouts  and  buds,  never  stung 
him.  He  wrote  as  he  felt,  and  it  can  be  said  of 
him  as  of  Shakespeare,  that  his  pen  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  heart.  What  was  the  result 
of  this?  That,  where  his  thought  is  elevated,  his 
language  is  elevated;  where  it  is  simple,  his 
language  is  simple;  sometimes  it  is  trivial  and 
bombastic. 

Bombastic  and  trivial  are  two  words  that  sit 
easily  on  the  tongue  of  the  fool.  These  two  ex- 
pressions are  dusted  over  with  sugar,  like  cakes 
sold  in  the  street.  In  the  age  of  the  great  Louis 
(which  was  the  great  age)  trivial  and  bombastic 
works  were  defined  as  follows: 
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He  who  had  no  ideas  of  his  own  took  those  of 
others,  collected  all  that  had  been  said,  thought  or 
written,  and  compiled,  patched  up  and  kneaded 
together  everything  that  had  caused  people  to 
weep,  laugh,  applaud,  and  sing;  from  all  this 
he  made  a  model  in  wax  and  fashioned  it  in  con- 
ventional style.  He  was  careful  to  give  to  his 
statue  a  well-known  physiognomy,  so  as  to  shock 
no  one.  Boileau  passed  his  roller  over  it,  Chape- 
lain  his  hammer,  and  the  filers  their  filing-ma- 
chine; they  called  this  idol  a  saint,  placed  it  in  a 
niche  on  an  altar,  and  the  Academy  wrote  beneath 
it:  "  He  who  does  anything  different  from  this 
shall  be  called  trivial  or  bombastic." 

For  instance,  an  insane  lover,  a  ruined  actor 
who  uses  a  pistol  to  end  his  misery,  a  mother 
who  defends  her  daughter,  as  in  a  certain  har- 
rowing chapter  in  Notre  Dame\  youthful  gaiety 
totally  oblivious,  every  passion,  every  folly,  may 
be  called  either  bombastic  or  trivial.  For  instance, 
Napoleon  climbing  the  pyramids  is  bombastic; 
the  bayonets  of  Mirabeau  would  be  considered 
trivial  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  tragedian; 
Regnier  is  trivial  and  Corneille  bombastic.  Ra- 
cine tried  to  be  sublime  when  he  made  Phedre 
open  her  arms  to  the  cold-hearted  Hippolyte,  but 
he  had  covered  himself  with  his  master's  cloak. 

Faust  in  the  first  three  lines  of  his  monologue 
said  that  he  led  his  scholars  by  the  nose ;  however, 
ten  lines  farther  on  his  enthusiasm  transcended 
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the  highest  flights  of  man.  Poor  Goethe  in  the 
space  of  half  a  page  was  both  trivial  and  bom- 
bastic, as  were  the  puppets  of  the  good  Werther, 
and  his  dinner  of  peas  that  he  cooked  himself! 
How  these  things  do  fire  a  heart  sensitive  to  the 
violation  of  conventionalities  and  to  errors  in 
grammar! 

But  the  most  curious  thing  is,  that  those  who 
dare  to  stand  up  for  such  nonsense,  imagine  that 
they  are  right  if  they  fill  their  mouths  with  such 
words  as  the  Ideal,  the  Beautiful,  the  Noble;  one 
must  not  keep  in  a  certain  rut;  Art  should  em- 
bellish Nature.  These  terms  are  used  by  schol- 
ars or  by  the  managers  of  theaters  searching 
for  words  with  which  to  bow  out  importunate 
authors. 

Who  is  more  grotesque,  trivial,  cynical,  than 
Hoffmann  and  Jean  Paul?  But  who  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  is  more  imbued  with  the  ex- 
quisite sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  the  noble  and 
the  ideal  than  they  are?  However,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  cat  a  cat,  and  do  not  think  they 
degrade  themselves  by  doing  so. 

Shall  they  say  to  a  musician :  "  There  are  some 
bad  notes  in  this  scale  which  you  should  not  use, 
if  you  please!"  to  an  artist:  "Some  of  your 
colors  are  absurd,  do  not  use  them!"  No;  all 
notes,  all  colors  may  be  used;  and  what  right 
have  you  to  say  to  a  writer:  "  Cream  tart  is  not 
appropriate  here ! " 
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Do  you  know  what  trivial  means,  you  men 
hard  to  please,  you  cultivated  people?  It  means 
to  coDect  from  the  sewers  noxious  things  and  the 
daily  filth,  accumulations  of  ideas  that  have  died 
of  old  age,  to  drag  before  the  footlights  old  rags 
that  every  one  has  worn,  and  like  beasts,  to 
quench  your  thirst  for  glory  and  money  in  the 
public  drinking  troughs. 

Let  us  return  to  the  thoughts  of  Richter. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  17,  1831. 


THOUGHTS  ON  FREDERICK  RICHTER    (Continued) 

"  Providence  has  given  to  the  French,  do- 
minion over  the  earth ;  to  the  English,  dominion 
over  the  sea;  to  the  Germans,  dominion  over 
the  air." 

This  strange  idea  is  the  first  thing  we  noticed 
in  Frederick  Richter;  it  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wise 
(it  is  sad  to  think  that  of  these  three  dominions, 
two  alone  have  remained  under  the  sway  of  the 
master  that  Jean  Paul  assigns  to  them).  It  is 
true  that  the  domination  of  the  air  is  a  possession 
that  can  not  be  attacked.  Kant,  Goethe  on  the 
mountains  of  Werther,  Schiller  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  study,  Hoffmann  seated  by  a  tavern  table, 
Marguerite,  with  her  elbows  leaning  out  of  the 
Gothic  window  and  watching  the  clouds  passing 
above  the  old  walls  of  the  city;  Klopstock, 
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Mignon,  Grespel,  Firmion,  in  fact  all  these  tal- 
ented people,  are  products  of  Germany  and  live 
in  the  elements  of  dreamers  and  of  the  birds  of 
the  air.  The  reality,  the  perspicuity,  the  ma- 
terialism of  French  poetry,  ought  at  least — if  we 
accept  this  definition — to  give  France  the  earth, 
the  cold  earth  for  her  dominion;  in  this  way 
Byron's  Pirate  and  Don  Juan  take  possession  of 
the  ocean. 

Again: 

"  Under  the  sway  of  a  powerful  idea  we  find 
ourselves  like  the  diver,  covered  by  the  waves  of 
the  great  sea  that  surrounds  us." 

And  to  continue: 

"  I  try  to  rise  above  the  ocean  of  humanity, 
struggling  against  the  waves  like  an  intrepid 
swimmer,  and  not  like  a  corpse  that  is  decom- 
posing." 

These  are  two  sister  thoughts;  it  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  one  more  still;  it  is  this  sentence 
of  Sadi's: 

"  Do  not  view  mankind  wholly  from  a  super- 
ficial standpoint,  search  when  you  would  find; 
talent  is  always  hidden.  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  pearl  lives  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
while  corpses  mount  to  the  surface  of  the  water?  " 

One  must  be  absorbed  in  the  desire  of  making 
comments  to  think  of  adding  a  word  to  such 
thoughts  as  these:  I  opened  the  book  and  I  quote 
as  follows: 
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"  Why  are  pure  souls  a  prey  to  foul,  disgust- 
ing, and  envenomed  thoughts  that  glide  over 
them  like  spiders  on  the  most  gorgeous  ceiling? 
Ah!  our  struggles  differ  little  from  our  defects. 

"  The  heart  when  filled  with  the  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm becomes  a  stranger  to  all  earthly  sentiment ; 
it  resembles  those  places  consecrated  by  lightning, 
where  the  ancients  dared  not  walk  or  build." 

Such  is  Jean  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  himself: 
for  does  he  not  present  himself  before  us  making 
the  above  speeches?  Is  the  wearisomeness  of  the 
world  other  than  the  misconception  of  the  men 
who  throw  a  sad  gloom  over  it;  when  he  has 
expressed  a  thought  one  feels  how  gladly  he  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  shell,  like  insects  that  hide  at 
'the  approach  of  man  and  half -open  their  shells 
to  the  dew  on  beautiful  nights.  "  Our  life,"  said 
he,  "  is  like  a  dark  chamber ;  images  from  another 
world  are  traced  there,  the  more  distinctly  the 
darker  the  chamber  is."  And  so  he  proves  what 
he  says  through  his  great  love  of  solitude,  and 
also  through  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  that  ceaselessly  breathes  and  palpitates 
within  him;  in  this  way,  we  say,  he  demonstrates 
that  external  life  and  experiences  are  not,  as 
he  was  told,  necessary  to  the  poet  who  wishes  to 
depict  them.  Jean  Paul  lived  as  much  in  two 
days  of  thought  as  another  man  in  two  years  of 
traveling  and  of  experiences ;  thus  he  who  carries 
within  him  every  element  can  divine  everything. 
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From  one  love  affair  he  comprehended  them  all; 
by  knowing  one  woman  he  knew  all  women,  by 
having  one  enemy  he  experienced  every  kind  of 
vexation;  thus  each  sensation  that  caused  a  fiber 
of  his  heart  to  bleed  remains  forever  a  part  of 
his  being.  If  destiny  has  spared  him  the  ex- 
tremes of  sorrow  and  of  happiness,  it  is  because 
she  knew  that  this  delicate  instrument,  moving 
and  vibrating  at  every  breath,  sheltered  by  the 
dust  of  mediocrity,  would  be  broken  by  the  rude 
hand  of  misfortune. 

But  when  Jean  Paul  looked  around  at  the 
world,  at  women,  for  example,  what  charming 
and  delicate  thoughts  flowed  through  the  medium 
of  his  sad  and  satirical  pen! 

"  Women  resemble  Spanish  houses  that  have 
many  doors  and  few  windows;  it  is  easier  to 
penetrate  their  hearts  than  to  understand  them. 

"  The  soul  of  a  young  girl  resembles  a  blown 
rose;  pluck  from  this  full-blown  rose  one  leaf 
and  at  once  all  the  others  fall. 

"  You  should  accustom  your  daughter  very 
soon  to  housework  and  give  her  a  taste  for  it; 
let  only  religion  and  poetry  lead  her  thoughts 
heavenward.  Pile  the  earth  round  the  root  that 
nourishes  this  delicate  plant,  but  do  not  let  it 
fall  in  its  calyx." 

And  so  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  these 
thoughts  remind  you  of  Albert  Durer's  virgins, 
with  their  sad  and  sweet  faces.  These  charm- 
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ing  pictures  are  unfortunately  only  found  in  the 
dramas  of  Goethe,  and  never  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna  or  Berlin.  Jean  Paul  certainly  knew 
that  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  himself. 

"  Happy,"  he  cried,  "  is  he  who  only  asks  for 
a  heart,  and  is  satisfied  with  that;  who  does  not 
long  for  an  English  park,  a  series  of  operas, 
Mozart's  music,  Raphael's  pictures,  eclipses  of 
the  moon,  scenes  in  novels,  or  their  fulfilment ! " 

And  when  the  sex  that  can  not  be  termed 
beautiful  falls  within  his  grasp,  notice  his  phi- 
lanthropy: 

"  Men,"  said  he,  "  like  turnips,  ought  to  be 
thinly  sown  to  develop  well ;  men  and  trees  in  too 
close  proximity  lack  stability. 

'  The  joyous  child  trots  on  a  stick,  the  morose 
old  man  drags  himself  along  with  a  crutch :  what 
difference  is  there  between  these  two  children? 
Hope  and  remembrance. 

'  Young  men  kneel  before  their  lady-loves 
like  infantry  before  cavalry,  to  conquer  or  to 
perish." 

We  would  exhaust  this  small  volume  enclosing 
these  drops  of  precious  wine  if  we  were  to  quote 
every  pleasing  incident,  every  strange,  unex- 
pected, and  every  picturesque  expression.  After 
having  given  the  most  extraordinary,  we  see  that 
we  should  have  followed  the  advice  given  us  by 
reading  the  book  from  end  to  end.  Those  who 
have  taken  pleasure  in  these  ample  pages  as  well 
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filled,  as  Vauvenargues  expresses  it,  as  butter 
tartines,  will  find  many  bitter  and  sweet  things 
in  this  book  of  Jean  Paul's ;  but  after  all  they  are 
to  be  pitied,  if,  without  considering  the  effect 
produced  on  them,  they  are  not  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  the  author  himself  in  regard  to  the  geniuses 
like  him. 

How  is  it  that  in  the  works  of  great  writers 
an  intangible  influence  takes  possession  of  us 
without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  words  and  the 
passages  that  produce  this  effect?  Just  as  an 
old  forest  murmurs  when  not  even  a  branch 
seems  to  be  stirring.  We  shall  finish  this  arti- 
cle by  quoting  some  words  from  the  end  of  this 
book: 

"  He  who  has  marched  a  long  time  toward  a 
far-off  goal,  throws  a  glance  backward,  and, 
filled  with  new  desires,  sighs  and  counts  the  dis- 
tance he  has  gone,  which  has  cost  him  so  many 
precious  hours." 

To-day,  before  nightfall,  I  gathered  all  the 
excerpts  made  from  this  book,  instead  of  burn- 
ing them  as  other  authors  do;  at  the  same  time 
I  deposited  in  my  note-book  all  the  letters  from 
friends  who  can  never  write  to  me  again,  like 
the  threads  of  a  transaction  terminated  by  the 
decree  of  death;  this  is  the  way  a  man  should 
always  enrich  his  notes  and  preserve  the  flowers 
of  happiness — even  if  they  are  shriveled — in  an 
herbarium.  I  would  not  advise  him  to  give  away 
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or  sell  his  old  clothes,  but  rather  let  him  hang 
them  in  his  wardrobe  for  they  bring  to  his 
memory  happy  hours  like  ghosts  of  pleasures 
that  have  vanished,  and  the  caput  mortuum  of 
bygone  days. 
JUNE  6,  1831. 


A   WORD    ON   MODERN   ART 

TO-DAY  there  is  no  lack  of  people  who  teach 
you  as  much  as  schoolmasters.  Young  people 
are  told  to  do  this,  to  do  that.  I  believe  the  pub- 
lic to  be  totally  indifferent  to  this ;  sermons  have 
no  influence  over  young  persons,  except  to  put 
them  to  sleep ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  young  artists. 
Nothing  is  to  be  more  dreaded  for  them  than 
these  many  decoctions  of  noxious  herbs  which 
confounded  curiosity  forces  them  to  swallow  in 
spite  of  their  reason.  Consequently  what  is  the 
result?  They  either  revolt  or  submit.  If  they 
revolt  where  can  they  find  a  chance  to  refute  what 
has  been  told  them?  How  can  they  explain  their 
thoughts  ?  For,  worthless  as  they  are,  the  thought 
of  an  obscure  person  can  be  as  useful  to  the  world 
as  the  oracles  of  the  gods.  Thought  can  reach 
some  one  although  it  may  emanate  from  no  one. 
What  law  can  they  not  discuss,  and  if  they  sub- 
mit, what  will  they  become  but  drops  of  water 
in  the  ocean? 

In  Don  Carlos,  Posa  says  to  Philippe  XI: 
"  I  can  not  serve  princes ;  I  can  not  distribute 
to  your  people  the  happiness  that  you  outlined 
for  them."  Who  is  the  young  man  (talented, 
or  not,  but  somewhat  energetic)  who  does  not 
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feel  his  heart  beat  at  these  words?  Doubtless 
liberty  engenders  license;  but  license  is  better 
than  servility,  than  literary  servitude.  I  am  ac- 
countable for  this  expression ;  it  was  invented  by 
a  man  who  was  redoubtable  and  candid  in  his 
criticisms.  I  use  it  here  because  it  portrays  a 
thought.  And  under  what  pretext,  if  you  please, 
now  that  the  arts  are  more  than  ever  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  shall  we  dream  of  associa- 
tions? Under  the  pretext  that  art  is  dying? 
What  new  nonsense !  Some  say  art  exists,  others 
say  that  it  does  not  exist.  I  ask  you  what 
kind  of  a  person,  thing,  or  thought  is  it  that 
raises  such  a  question?  Whatever  I  question, 
I  deny. 

There  is  no  art,  there  are  only  men.  By  art 
do  you  mean  the  calling  of  the  painter,  poet,  or 
musician,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  daubing  can- 
vas or  scratching  paper?  Now  there  is  an  art 
just  as  surely  as  there  are  people  who  scratch 
on  paper  and  daub  on  canvas.  But  if  you  under- 
stand by  that  those  who  do  crude  work,  what 
is  the  result  of  it.  In  pronouncing  this  word  art, 
you  are  adding  a  title  to  this  being  who  already 
has  a  thousand;  inspiration,  meditation,  respect 
for  rules,  the  worship  of  beauty,  reverie  and 
realization;  if  you  thus  define  the  abstract  idea 
under  these  circumstances,  art  is  mankind. 

Let  us  take  a  sculptor  who  rises  from  his 
bench  with  his  hand  full  of  clay.  Where  is  art, 
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I  pray  you?  Is  art  a  gossamer  thread  that  per- 
vades the  atmosphere?  Is  art  the  far  away  mur- 
mur of  the  influence  of  a  coterie,  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  a  newspaper,  souvenirs  of  the  work- 
shop? Art  is  a  sentiment  and  each  one  of  us 
feels  it  in  his  own  way.  Do  you  know  where  art 
is?  In  the  brain  of  man,  in  his  heart,  in  his  hand, 
even  to  the  end  of  his  fingers. 

As  soon  as  you  apply  this  name  to  the  spirit 
of  imitation  (the  only  model,  the  eternal  mummy 
embalmed  by  pedantry),  then  you  can  say,  in 
substance,  that  art  is  dead  or  that  it  has  revived, 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  counselors  of 
youth  are  too  ready  to  advise  the  young  to  imitate 
others:  they  preach  to  them  of  independence, 
they  open  before  them  a  wide  path  and  very 
gently  mark  a  little  rut  in  it  for  them,  in  the  most 
paternal  manner. 

There  are  people  who  do  nothing  but  laugh 
at  this;  but  I  acknowledge  that  this  overwhelms 
me.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  critics  treat  me  as 
they  please,  but  I  can  not  suffer  them  to  praise 
me.  Not  only  were  societies  possible  in  monastic 
days,  but  beautiful  and  necessary.  In  former 
days  the  temple  of  art  was  the  temple  of  God 
himself.  There  one  heard  nothing  but  the  music 
of  the  organ  and  breathed  nothing  but  the  purest 
incense,  and  saw  there  only  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin or  the  figure  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  the 
exaltation  of  genius  resembled  one  of  these  beau- 
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tiful  Italian  masses  which  can  yet  be  heard  at 
Rome,  and  which  are  even  now  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  ceremonies.  At  the  threshold  of  this  tem- 
ple was  seated  a  severe  guardian,  Taste;  he  for- 
bid the  entrance  of  the  profane,  and,  like  a  slave 
of  golden  days,  he  placed  the  crown  of  flowers 
on  the  forehead  of  the  divine  guests  whose  feet 
he  had  washed. 

A  holy  dread,  a  pious  shudder  should  take 
possession  of  the  artist  when  he  begins  to  work; 
Dante  should  have  trembled  before  his  own  In- 
ferno, and  Raphael  should  have  felt  his  knees 
bend  when  he  began  to  work.  What  happy  days, 
what  happy  moments,  when  one  does  not  have 
to  rack  one's  brains  to  write;  when  one  does  not 
have  to  beat  one's  head  trying  to  invent  some- 
thing new,  something  original;  when  one  does 
not  have  to  be  shaken  to  the  depths  of  his  heart 
in  order  to  bring  forth  a  sickly  spark  of  genius ! 
These  pictures,  these  chapels,  these  churches, 
these  soft  and  plaintive  melodies,  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  prayers.  There  was  no  rankling 
hatred  there.  The  canticles  of  Pergolese  flowed 
on  like  the  tears  of  the  sad  and  noble  martyrs  who 
died  in  the  arena  while  looking  up  to  heaven. 
If  I  may  express  my  own  opinion,  no  one  in  the 
world  regrets  more  than  I  that  such  levers  have 
been  broken  in  our  hands.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  not  a  misfortune  that  this  is  so. 

Formerly  real  genius  was  as  rare  as  it  is  to- 
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day.  It  was  much  easier  to  attain  a  medium 
rank.  All  the  possible  centers  devoted  to  uni- 
versal thought,  all  the  associations  of  human 
thought,  have  only  served,  and  will  serve,  for  all 
time  our  idiotic  troop  of  imitators.  When  there 
are  no  rulers,  when  faith  is  extinguished,  when 
the  language  of  a  country  degenerates,  then  it 
is  that  a  man  like  Goethe  can  show  what  he  is 
worth,  and  create  at  once  the  outline,  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  style.  But  if  the  race-course  is 
limited,  the  end  marked  out,  the  track  made,  the 
slowest  cab-horses  will  lag  behind  the  noblest 
steeds. 

And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  is  bound 
to  be  much  mediocre  talent;  for  to  find  one  or 
two  good  artists  who  can  produce  a  master- 
piece, a  cloud  of  dust  must  arise  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  master.  What  does  it  matter  to  the 
public,  I  ask  what  does  it  matter  to  posterity, 
that  this  pitiable  crowd  wears  fine  clothes  to  gain 
entrance  to  a  palace,  or  that  it  wanders  in  the 
streets  with  stray  dogs?  What  does  the  age  of 
Racine  care  what  Pradon  and  Scuderi  have  done? 
What  does  the  age  of  Lamartine  care  what  this 
or  that  age  does?  The  public  imagines  it  is  dis- 
pleased with  bad  work.  It  makes  a  mistake;  all 
work  is  the  same  to  it.  The  objection  to  the  age 
of  Voltaire  is,  for  example,  that  every  one 
imitated  it,  and  that  from  the  time  of  Crevillon 
to  that  of  Dorat  the  feeble  attempt  to  imitate 
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became  constantly  less,  just  as  the  light  of  a 
lamp  between  two  mirrors  opposite  each  other 
repeatedly  reflects,  until  its  last  ray  disappears. 
The  objection  to  the  age  of  Lamartine  and  to 
ours  is  that  no  one  imitates  it;  that  culture  once 
destroyed,  no  one  follows  it  as  a  vocation;  for 
it  is  so  hazardous  that  everybody  considers  it  the 
god  of  chance;  and  itinerant  singers  jostle  the 
poet,  even  on  the  pinnacle  where  he  has  remained 
unsullied  for  ten  years.  "Ah!  well!"  say  I, 
"  what  does  it  matter  to  us?  The  ground  is  now 
swept  from  under  Voltaire;  lightning  has  struck 
the  edifice  that  he  undermined;  and  what  has 
become  of  the  characters  he  created?  Has  he 
not  remained  alone  amid  all  these  ruins,  facing 
his  eternal  enemy,  Rousseau? "  Thus  in  the 
future,  time  alone  can  stop  the  wind  that  blows 
the  smoke. 

In  response  to  this  it  can  be  said  that  base 
mediocrity  justifies  and  esteems  itself  only 
enough  to  plagiarize;  it  is  not  so  sad  a  sight  as 
it  would  be  to  see  one  or  two  hundred  would-be 
men  of  talent,  who  erect  one  or  two  hundred 
platforms  in  every  corner  of  the  market-place, 
from  which  they  address  the  world,  thinking  to 
put  the  crown  on  their  own  head,  instead  of 
which  they  sink  into  an  eternal  slumber. 

I  agree  with  this,  and  if  asked  by  what  fatality 
a  like  enthusiasm  possesses  us  now,  I  state  my 
reason: 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  literature,  one  the  ex- 
ponent of  dramatic  human  life,  and  appertaining 
to  no  age ;  the  other,  belonging  to  the  age  which 
produces  it,  is  the  outcome  of  circumstances 
which  often  perish  with  it,  but  sometimes  im- 
mortalize it.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the 
age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  of  Louis  XIV, 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  a  beautiful  statue,  cold 
and  majestic,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Parthe- 
non, an  indescribable  deity,  which  Racine  and 
Alfieri  have  adorned  with  powerful  spices,  and 
which  Schiller  himself  (this  great  priest  of  an- 
other god)  would  not  let  perish  without  first 
drinking  from  its  marble  shoulders  what  was 
left  of  the  kisses  of  Euripides.  On  the  contrary, 
do  you  not  find  that  men  like  Juvenal,  Shake- 
speare and  Byron  drag  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  on  which  they  walk  mud  that  clings  to  their 
sandals,  living  and  bleeding  clay  which  they 
knead  in  their  large  hands?  They  cast  sad 
glances  at  their  contemporaries,  create  a  being 
in  their  own  image,  exclaiming  "Look!"  and 
then  bury  their  abominable  effigy  with  them. 

Now  which  of  these  two  paths  are  we  follow- 
ing to-day?  It  is  easy  to  reply  that  we  have 
not  attempted  the  latter.  The  costumes  of  our 
theaters  are  of  the  past;  sometimes  the  language 
used  in  our  novels  is  old-fashioned,  our  pictures 
have  followed  that  style  and  even  our  musicians 
will  end  by  succumbing  to  it.  Where  can  a 
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painter  or  poet  be  found  absorbed  in  what  is 
now  taking  place?  Not  in  Venice  or  at  Cadiz, 
but  in  Paris  at  every  turn.  How  do  we  express 
ourselves  on  the  stage  and  in  books,  and  I  was 
going  to  say  in  the  forum?  For  God  only  knows 
what  those  who  have  the  right  to  speak  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  only  create  creatures  of  our 
imagination;  or,  if  we  look  in  the  street  to  wile 
away  the  time,  we  do  so  to  paint  a  learned  ass 
or  a  gunner  of  the  national  guard. 

There  still  remains  the  literature  of  dramatic 
life.  I  may  say  permanent  literature,  that  which 
does  not  concern  itself  about  times  or  places. 

That  we  have  tried  and  here  I  am  going  to 
stop.  When  an  age  is  evil,  when  one  lives  in 
a  time  when  there  is  neither  religion,  morality, 
faith  in  the  future  nor  belief  in  the  past ;  writing 
for  this  age,  one  can  defy  every  rule,  reverse  all 
the  statutes,  take  evil  and  misfortune  for  one's 
god,  turn  Schiller  into  a  brigand  (if  by  chance 
one  happens  to  be  Schiller),  and  reply  in  ad- 
vance to  men  who  are  going  to  criticize  you  in 
the  future:  "  My  age  was  thus,  I  painted  it  as 
I  found  it."  But  when  we  try  to  amuse  the 
multitude,  when  we  take  up  the  pen  and  beat 
our  brains,  we  aim  to  bring  together  in  the  play- 
house at  great  expense  a  blase  and  indifferent 
public,  and  there  make  every  one  endure  two 
hours  of  discomfort  and  attention,  without  speak- 
ing to  him  about  himself,  only  presenting  your 
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caprices,  and  the  dreams  of  your  sleepless  nights ; 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  be  artistic,  properly 
speaking  to  be  nothing  but  artistic  as  expressed 
to-day.  Oh!  then  one  must  think  twice  what 
one  intends  doing.  Above  all,  one  must  think 
of  this  beautiful  antique  statue  that  still  remains 
on  its  pedestal.  We  must  confess  that  where 
the  motive  that  guides  your  hand  is  not  clearly 
visible  to  all,  the  head  and  the  heart  respond  to 
the-  hand ;  we  must  know  that  when  a  man  listen- 
ing to  you  does  not  say  to  himself,  "  I  would 
have  written  as  well  in  his  place,"  he  is  justified 
in  asking  you,  '  Why  do  you  write  thus? " 
What  can  you  answer  him  if  your  fancy  has 
wings  of  wax  that  melt  at  the  first  rays  of  the 
sunlight? 

Rules  are  dreary,  I  avow,  and  it  is  because 
they  are  dreary  that  theatrical  literature  is  now 
dead ;  it  is  because  we  no  longer  have  Louis  XIV 
and  Versailles,  that  Athalie  is  no  longer  played; 
it  is  because  Csesar  is  dead  that  we  no  longer 
read  Virgil;  it  is  because  our  age  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  great  ages  of  the  world  that  we 
shatter  their  sickly  idol,  and  crumble  it  under 
our  feet;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  replace  it. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  destroy,  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  construct.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  public,  this  proud  sultan,  repudiated  its 
favorite  and  threw  the  seraglio  into  the  sea  of 
what  use  was  it  to  show  it  deformed  negroes, 
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or  even  dead-born  monsters,  to  call  forth  again 
its  blase  wickedness?  Bull-fights  lead  to  prize- 
fights, and  in  the  path  of  corruption  there  is 
only  one  step  from  vice  to  crime. 

Literature,  painting,  and  all  the  arts  must  be 
made  beautiful,  since  they  are  removed  from  life, 
I  would  say,  from  the  period  in  which  they  exist. 
Portraits  alone  have  the  right  to  be  ugly. 

Let  us  be  resigned.  Why  is  poetry  dead  in 
France?  Because  the  poets  stand  aloof  from 
everything.  Athalie,  certainly  of  Racine's  time, 
was  a  work  of  pure  imagination,  standing  apart 
from  that  age ;  but  Athalie  was  a  religious  work, 
and  that  age  was  a  religious  age.  It  can  also 
be  said,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  human  mind;  but  that  will  shock 
some  people. 

If  there  is  a  religion,  if  there  is  a  divine  art 
that  rises  above  human  art,  if  there  are  still 
schools  and  societies,  let  the  breath  from  every 
breast  cause  this  beautiful  ^Eolian  harp  to  vibrate, 
suspended  as  it  is,  from  pole  to  pole.  Let  every 
eye  be  fixed  on  the  same  point  and  let  this  point 
be  the  mystic  triangle,  the  symbol  of  divinity. 
But  in  an  age  in  which  man  alone  flourishes, 
let  the  school  be  closed,  let  solitude  plant  its  god 
of  clay  on  the  hearth;  independence  3  that  is  the 
god  of  to-day :  I  do  not  say  liberty. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  this  is  a  pre- 
occupied age,  that  no  one  reads  anything  or  cares 
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for  anything.  Napoleon  was  preoccupied,  I 
think,  at  Beresina;  however,  he  had  his  Ossian 
with  him;  since  when  can  thought  not  ride  he- 
hind  action?  Since  when  does  the  human  race 
no  longer  go  to  battle,  like  Tyrtaeus,  his  sword 
in  one  hand  and  his  lyre  in  the  other?  Because 
the  world  of  to-day  has  a  body,  has  a  soul;  a 
poet  should  understand  this  instead  of  denying 
it.  It  is  for  him  to  strike  the  entrails  of  the 
Colossus,  as  Eblis  did  those  of  the  first  man,  in 
exclaiming  like  the  fallen  archangel :  "  This  is 
mine,  what  remains  is  God's." 

Apparently  our  century  is  not  good  enough 
for  us.  Good  or  bad,  I  do  not  know;  but  cer- 
tainly beautiful. 

Looking  from  the  east  to  the  west,  do  you 
not  perceive  these  two  great  deities  reclining  on 
the  ruins  of  past  ages?  One  is  motionless  and 
silent,  holding  in  one  hand  the  fragment  of  a 
sword,  and  in  the  other,  pressing  to  her  bleeding 
chest,  healing  herbs  to  stop  wounds.  The  Angel 
of  Hope  whispers  in  her  ear  and  shows  her  the 
still  half -opened  heaven;  the  demon  of  Despair 
raves  in  a  tomb  at  his  feet.  But  she  does  not 
hear  their  words,  and  her  tranquil  gaze  hovers 
between  heaven  and  earth.  The  image  of  Christ 
is  in  her  arms;  his  colorless  lips  vainly  seek  her 
bosom;  she  allows  him  to  die  on  her  dried  up 
breast;  her  face  is  beautiful,  but  of  an  inanimate 
beauty;  from  her  muscular  shoulders  a  gold  and 
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purple  cloak  has  just  slipped,  and  is  falling  into 
space.  Like  the  sphinx  of  CEdipus  she  pushes 
aside  with  her  foot  the  dead  bones  of  the  men 
who  have  not  understood  her.  Her  name  is 
Reason. 

The  other  is  yet  more  beautiful  but  more  sad ; 
sometimes  she  lowers  her  eyes  in  tears  on  an 
insect  that  struggles  in  a  drop  of  dew;  some- 
times she  dries  her  eyes  to  count  the  grains  of 
sand  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  her  left  hand  she 
holds  a  book,  out  of  which  a  child  is  spelling; 
in  her  right  a  lever,  the  end  of  which  rests  under 
the  axis  of  the  world;  she  rises  from  time  to 
time  and  stops  and  sighs  when  it  is  in  danger 
of  breaking,  then  she  rests  on  the  eternal  night ; 
a  melancholy  song  floats  from  her  lips;  she 
balances  the  point  of  her  sword  on  her  heart; 
but  the  sword  sways  like  a  reed,  and  eternal  night, 
like  a  celestial  mirror,  shows  her  her  image 
reflected  everywhere  in  boundless  space.  The 
pallor  of  death  is  on  her  features,  and  neverthe- 
less she  does  not  die.  She  has  taken  from  the 
serpent  the  fruit  which  may  cost  her  her  life, 
she  has  drunk  long  draughts  of  hemlock,  she  is 
stretched  on  the  cross  of  Golgotha,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  she  can  not  die.  She  has  re- 
flected the  lightning;  she  has  shaken  the  poison 
cup  from  the  hand  of  Lucifer,  and  she  has 
fought  for  life  at  the  point  of  the  scalpel.  She 
has  dipped  her  arrows  in  the  blood  of  Pro- 
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metheus;  like  Samson  she  has  lifted  the  column 
of  the  temple  of  Error  to  fall  with  it  as  she 
breaks  it,  and  even  then  she  can  not  die.  Intelli- 
gence is  her  name. 

SEPTEMBER  1,   1833  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes). 


THE    SALON    OF    1836 


I  SHALL  only  speak  of  a  few  works,  not  be- 
cause I  undervalue  them,  but  to  satisfy  my  con- 
science. It  seems  to  me  that  a  critic  should  not 
criticize  except  when  he  is  hopeful;  for  other- 
wise, the  greatest  severity,  if  warranted,  is  use- 
less, and  if  undeserved  is  destructive.  Mediocrity, 
which  is  perf erable  to  imitation,  is  forced  to  be 
silent  through  its  own  qualities.  People  look 
at  mediocrity  without  wishing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  I  trust  I  am  not  making  a  bad  mistake; 
my  mention  of  them  means  praise,  but  my 
silence  must  not  be  considered  as  condemnation! 

The  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  are  nothing 
more  than  personal  opinions ;  but  before  explain- 
ing what  I  approve  I  must  make  myself  under- 
stood in  regard  to  those  that,  taken  all  in  all, 
seem  to  me  should  receive  notice.  Not  that  I 
favor  a  particular  style  of  painting,  for  I  am 
not  an  artist.  An  artist  adopts  a  style  because 
he  admires  it;  a  critic,  because  he  is  envious. 
But  in  order  that  our  judgment  may  have 
weight,  we  must  set  forth  our  reasons  clearly. 

I  believe  that  any  work  of  art,  whatever  it  is, 
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exists  on  two  conditions,  first,  by  pleasing  the 
public,  and  secondly  by  pleasing  the  connoisseurs. 
In  every  production  that  attains  one  of  these  two 
ends  there  is  undeniable  talent,  at  least  that  is 
my  opinion.  But  real  talent  alone  can  attain 
both  at  once.  I  know  that  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  universal.  There  are  people  who 
profess  to  despise  the  vulgar  as  there  are  others 
who  have  no  faith  except  in  themselves.  Noth- 
ing is  more  fatal  to  artists;  for  what  is  the  result? 
They  do  not  care  to  do  anything  for  the  public, 
or  they  sacrifice  everything  to  it.  The  first, 
proud  of  popular  success,  think  only  of  the 
billows  that  surround  them  and  which  to-morrow 
will  leave  them  high  and  dry.  Advice  given  to 
them  is  lost  in  the  tumult;  they  mistake  equity 
for  envy.  Once  crowned,  their  ambition  dies 
from  joy;  they  dread  studying,  fearing  they  will 
differ  from  themselves  and  that  their  fame  will 
not  own  them.  The  latter,  deceived  by  the 
praises  of  their  friends  and  the  lack  of  success, 
become  irritable;  they  believe  themselves  unap- 
preciated, judged  amiss,  and  exclaim  at  the 
injustice.  They  are  forsaken,  they  say,  and  M. 
So-and-so  has  applauded  them.  Those  who  do 
not  admire  them  are  ignorant;  these  men  work 
for  three  kinds  of  people. 

They  become  self -centered  and  have  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  which  is 
death  to  talent. 
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I  wish  as  well  as  I  can  to  combat  this  double 
error.  It  is  necessary  to  consult  connoisseurs, 
and  from  them  learn  how  to  correct  one's  faults 
and  show  oneself  worthy  to  be  praised  by  them; 
still  the  public  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
necessary  to  attract  the  public  and  to  be  under- 
stood and  noticed  by  it;  for  public  opinion  keeps 
one  in  touch  with  the  times ;  but  the  good  opinion 
of  connoisseurs,  or,  what  is  more,  one's  own  sen- 
timents, should  not  be  sacrificed  to  it. 

It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  unite  these  two 
conditions.  It  is  certainly  difficult;  it  is  also 
difficult  to  be  a  really  talented  man.  But  he  who 
loves  glory  should  attempt  it.  To  work  only 
for  the  public  is  a  handicraft;  to  work  only  to 
please  connoisseurs  is  a  science.  Art  is  neither 
a  science  nor  a  handicraft. 

To  sustain  my  argument  I  shall  give  a  few 
examples.  Let  those  who  aspire  to  nothing  but 
popularity  tell  what  they  think  of  the  works  of 
Maso  Mansuoli  d'Arpino,  of  Saint  Titus,  of 
Lauretius,  of  Ricci,  and  of  Zuccari.  At  the  time 
in  which  they  lived  they  reigned  supreme;  they 
were  the  favorites  of  Pius  IV,  of  Gregory  XIII, 
of  Sixtus  V;  they  were  feted,  loaded  with  riches, 
and  proclaimed  immortal;  and  Zuccari,  who  by 
the  expressed  command  of  the  Pope  was  called 
away  from  Florence,  ruined  by  his  frescoes  the 
ceiling  of  the  Pauline  Chapel  sketched  by 
Michael  Angelo. 
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To  those  who  disregard  public  opinion  I  shall 
not  quote  such  names,  but  shall  ask  them  to  give 
the  name  of  one  only  who  famous  to-day  was 
in  his  time  unknown  to  the  public.  Who  is  he? 
I  have  heard  that  the  names  of  some  have  been 
found  in  history;  but  that  is  only  a  fancy,  or,  to 
express  myself  better,  only  a  wager  made  in  con- 
tempt for  fools.  That  there  have  been  those  to 
whom  fame  has  come  late  I  do  not  deny.  Public 
opinion  comes  slowly,  it  does  not  pass  along  the 
by-streets ;  but  if  there  is  a  road  it  comes  by  that. 
Vassari  says  that  Correggio  died  a  poor  man, 
after  having  lived  in  seclusion. 

I  shall  prove  the  contrary  by  mentioning 
seven  writers:  Ratti,  Tiraboschi,  Father  Affo, 
Mengs,  Lanzi,  Orlandi,  and  Scannelli.  But 
fiction,  doubtless  more  poetic,  has  prevailed  as  it 
always  does.  Among  the  great  artists  of  every 
kind  there  certainly  are  unfortunate  ones;  for 
example,  Dante,  Tasso,  Rousseau.  But  was 
their  genius  unknown?  In  what  way  did  their 
hard  lot  injure  their  works  or  their  life?  Dante, 
banished,  was  a  demigod,  terrible  even  to  his 
enemies.  Tasso  was  the  friend  of  a  king,  who 
punished  him  in  his  character  of  courtier,  and  not 
for  being  a  poet.  Rousseau,  stoned  by  the 
populace,  burned  in  effigy  in  his  books,  filled 
Europe  with  his  name.  Gilbert,  let  us  add,  and 
Andre  Chenier  died  unknown.  Chenier's  books 
have  not  been  printed;  in  his  diary  he  lays  the 
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blame  solely  on  Robespierre.  Gilbert  wrote  a 
commonplace  satire  against  all  the  vanities  of 
his  day;  he  died  in  the  most  dreadful  manner, 
the  recital  of  it  would  fill  one  with  horror;  but 
the  course  which  he  took,  we  must  admit,  leads 
to  misfortune ;  it  was  the  course  of  hatred  and  of 
envy.  We  regret  this;  not  his  talent. 

"  But,"  one  might  say,  "  let  us  place  anybody 
before  one  of  Raphael's  pictures,  and  without 
telling  him  whose  it  is  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  it.  Would  he  not  be  likely  to  make  a  mis- 
take? "  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  the 
public  is  not  any  one  in  particular.  Its  judg- 
ment is  made  up  of  a  hundred  judgments;  its 
blame  or  its  praise  of  a  hundred  opinions,  con- 
fused, blended,  often  different ;  but  well  balanced 
and  joined  together  by  contact.  The  public  is 
like  the  sea,  there  is  no  surge  without  movement. 
Next  allow  me  to  say:  let  us  place  a  man  of 
Raphael's  day  before  one  of  his  pictures — that 
was  a  religious  age ;  Raphael  has  scarcely  painted 
any  but  religious  subjects.  In  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  his  heart,  he  also  worked  to  please  the 
public;  and  so  the  public  understood  him,  for 
it  much  preferred  to  see  the  Virgin  painted  by 
him  than  by  his  rivals. 

There  is  no  greater  error  in  art  than  to  cling 
to  those  regions  of  thoughts  too  elevated  for  the 
uninitiated.  These  spheres  belong  to  the  im- 
agination: let  them  concentrate  their  thoughts 
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when  they  invent ;  but  put  their  hand  to  the  work 
and  make  it  in  style  within  the  comprehension 
of  all.  The  execution  of  a  work  of  art  is  a 
conflict  with  realism;  it  is  the  road  along  which 
the  artist  leads  one  up  to  the  sanctuary  of 
thoughu  The  more  extensive,  the  more  simple, 
the  more  open,  the  more  worn  this  road  is,  the 
more  beautiful  it  is ;  and  everything  that  is  beau- 
tiful is  recognized  as  such,  even  in  its  own  day. 
Nature,  in  that,  as  in  everything,  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  arts.  Its  most  perfect  works 
are  those  which  are  most  evident  and  most  com- 
prehensible. Everything  in  nature  has  its  use. 
That  is  why  it  glorifies  God. 

In  the  survey  I  am  about  to  make  I  shall  cling 
to  the  principle  that  I  set  forth,  which  seems  to 
me,  for  lack  of  better  information,  a  firm  basis. 
When  I  saw  the  crowd  in  the  Salon  walk  toward 
a  picture  I  followed  and  listened  to  what  the 
connoisseurs  were  saying;  when  artists  stopped 
before  a  canvas  I  also  stopped  and  I  listened  to 
what  the  crowd  said.  I  shall  form  my  judg- 
ments from  this  double  test,  granting  before- 
hand, as  I  said,  that  I  consider  success  always 
implies  undeniable  talent. 
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II 

At  first  the  Salon  presents  such  a  varied  aspect, 
composed  as  it  is  of  so  many  different  elements, 
that  it  is  difficult  in  the  beginning  not  to  treat 
of  it  as  a  whole.  What  first  attracts  our  atten- 
tion? Nothing  homogeneous,  no  thoughts  in 
common,  no  schools  or  nationalities,  not  one  link 
connects  the  artists,  the  selections  of  their  sub- 
jects or  their  manner  of  painting.  Each  artist 
is  considered  by  himself,  and  not  only  each 
artist,  but  often  each  picture  by  the  same  artist. 
Canvases  exhibited  in  public  frequently  bear  no 
relation  to  each  other ;  one  would  think  so  in  these 
days  of  decadence,  where  much  confusion  in  art 
has  been  produced  by  the  Bolognese  school  try- 
ing to  unite  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Flor- 
entine, the  Roman,  and  the  Venetian.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  try  to  classify  such  a  large 
collection  of  paintings;  for  what  use  would  it 
be  to  say,  for  example,  "There  are  so  many 
pictures  of  churches,  so  many  of  battles,  and  so 
many  marine  views  "?  In  our  age  of  the  world 
is  there  any  reason  why  artists  paint  more 
marine  views  than  battle  scenes,  more  Holy 
Families  than  landscapes?  Probably  there  is  no 
reason  except  their  fancy  or  that  some  one  has 
asked  them  to  do  it.  So  we  can  class  nothing 
on  this  basis ;  for  to-morrow  it  would  be  changed, 
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and  yesterday  it  was  different.  Can  we  say, 
moreover,  "  Here  is  a  series  of  colorists,  there 
are  draughtsmen"  ?  No;  for  each  artist  wishes 
to  be  both  a  colorist  and  draughtsman,  although 
perhaps  no  one  thinks  of  that ;  for  people  rarely 
notice  anything  but  effect.  Besides,  shall  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  great  influences  exercised  in 
every  age  by  superior  men  and  by  inventive 
geniuses,  who,  for  lack  of  pupils  or  of  rivals, 
produce  imitators  at  least!  No,  or  if  so,  not 
sufficient  for  criticism.  Robert's  Italian  subjects 
are  sometimes  imitated  and  so  are  Mr.  Cabat's 
landscapes  and  the  works  of  Ingres  and  Dela- 
roche.  But  as  the  imitation  consists  only  in 
copying  their  style,  they  do  not  imitate  any  of 
the  essentials,  and  so  there  is  no  good  result. 
However,  lacking  unity,  can  we  at  least  find  a 
praiseworthy  independence,  and  in  this  fantastic 
collection  can  we  find  the  noble  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  strength  of  which  separates  the  artist 
from  the  world  ?  I  know  this  question  is  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  but  I  do  not  see  it  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  imitation  rules  the  day;  remarkable 
works  can  be  seen  everywhere  in  which  the  first 
conception  has  been  altered  and  shaped  by  a 
visible  change  of  thought;  and  here  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  above,  what  is  the  motive  of 
this?  Why  should  any  one  copy  those  Lombard, 
Spanish,  or  Flemish  painters  who  have  been  dead 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years?  Not  that  I 
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blame  the  artist  who  receives  his  inspiration  from 
the  master,  but  to  say  truly,  do  we  gain  inspira- 
tion by  copying  certain  fragments,  by  trying  to 
get  certain  tones  of  the  master's  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  effect  of  time  on  the  colors,  by 
seeing  nature  through  other  eyes  than  his,  by 
sacrificing  our  sentiments  to  our  knowledge? 
Were  I  to  follow  such  a  course  my  originality 
would  be  destroyed ;  real  inspiration,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  revive  and  stimulate  it.  Enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  the  great  masters  should  be 
like  an  oil  with  which  we  are  rubbed,  and  not  like 
a  veil  in  which  we  are  enveloped.  When  one  is 
drawn  to  an  ancient  painter  through  admiration 
and  sympathy,  in  a  word,  when  one  is  able  to 
feel  as  he  did,  to  really  study  him,  it  is  well;  let 
us  look  at  his  work  and  analyze  it;  let  us  try  to 
find  out  how  he  expressed  this  thought  on  can- 
vas; this  sentiment,  the  nature  of  which  is  com- 
mon to  you  and  to  him;  then  after  that  let  us 
begin  to  work  and  contemplate  new  subjects 
with  the  inspiration  thus  called  forth.  Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  a  good  picture,  and  those 
who  shall  see  this  picture  would  not  find  that  it 
resembles  a  well-known  work  of  the  master ;  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  say  that  the  master  him- 
self might  have  painted  that  picture.  But  imita- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  instead  of  focusing  a  few 
rays  of  light,  instead  of  trying  to  penetrate 
through  the  method  in  the  great  soul  of  Titian 
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or  Rubens,  they  only  cling  to  this  style,  and 
here  and  there  they  take  figures,  torsos,  draperies, 
and  muscles ;  a  wretched  conglomeration !  These 
do  not  make  a  man;  they  are  but  the  limbs  of  a 
man: 

Disjecti  membra  poetae. 

How  can  any  man  set  himself  to  such  a  task, 
above  all  an  artist  who  treats  of  the  realistic  and 
of  nature?  He  who  stands  before  a  picture  only 
needs  eyes  to  carry  it  to  his  heart. 

And  so  the  first  impression  on  entering  the 
Salon  is  sad  and  disappointing.  Let  us  see  if 
this  impression  is  modified  later,  and  if,  lacking 
uniformity  as  it  does,  it  is  not  possible  to  form 
some  general  conclusions.  For  the  present  let 
us  remark  that  whatever  is  the  condition  of  art 
in  our  country,  where  else  is  it  doing  better?  He 
who  has  only  glanced  at  it,  is  hard  to  please; 
people  respect  antiquity  or  distance  because  they 
are  ignorant.  By  the  force  of  custom  people 
meditate  on  their  own  art ;  but  when  passing  be- 
yond the  frontier  they  learn  that  the  influence 
of  France  is  very  evident.  It  is  certain  there  is 
no  other  nation  ahead  of  her  now.  As  far  as 
art  is  concerned,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  future 
will  be  hers. 
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III 

The  first  picture  that  strikes  one's  view  and 
before  which  the  crowd  lingers  is  the  one 
painted  by  M.  Hesse.  It  represents  da  Vinci 
buying  birds  and  setting  them  at  liberty. 

An  air  of  freshness  pervades  this  canvas,  which 
charms  at  first  and  then  arrests  one's  attention. 
Its  aspect  is  gay  and  pleasing;  the  scene  is  on 
a  quay  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  Florence.  A 
group  of  women  are  looking  at  the  artist,  while 
tradesmen  seated  on  the  ground  are  counting 
their  money;  a  preceptor  is  passing;  the  child 
who  reluctantly  accompanies  him  turns  his  head 
round  sulkily;  he  wants  to  hold  the  birds.  An- 
other child  follows  them  looking  in  the  air;  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  figures  delicate,  the  houses  white 
(perhaps  too  white  for  Florence  where  every- 
thing is  built  of  brownstone;  but  what  does  that 
matter?) ;  there  are  not  more  than  four  lines  in 
the  catalogue  explaining  this  picture;  and  these 
notices  are  never  flattering. 

Often  when  passing  places  where  birds  were 
sold,  he  took  them  from  their  cages  with  his  hand, 
after  having  bought  them,  and  restored  their 
lost  liberty, 

I  shall  not  ask  M.  Hesse  from  what  portrait 
or  engraving  he  painted  his  central  figure,  da 
Vinci;  I  have  heard  this  figure  criticized,  but  I 
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think  that  it  is  well  done.  People  reproach  him 
by  saying  that  he  lacks  expression;  but  that 
seems  to  me  without  foundation.  What  expres- 
sion can  be  given  to  a  man  who  opens  a  cage  and 
sets  birds  free?  To  paint  him  in  deep  thought 
would  have  been  absurd  and  every  attempt  at 
sentimental  affectation  would  have  been  a  hun- 
dred times  more  so.  The  figure  is  calm,  young 
and  dignified :  so  much  the  better ;  I  love  this  man 
with  a  thick  neck  who  is  kneeling  against  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  who,  like  a  true 
lounger  of  that  day,  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a 
philosopher.  The  old  woman  who  raises  her  hand 
is  speaking,  and  it  seems  like  a  good  portrait; 
but  the  first  figure  in  the  group  of  women  is 
clad  in  rose-color  and  is  stiff  and  not  pleasing; 
she  has  no  hips  or  chest;  it  is  evident  that  in 
painting  this  figure  M.  Hesse  has  had  in  his 
mind  the  old  German  painters.  The  two  other 
women  and  the  tradesmen  are  painted  in  a  more 
simple  style;  in  them  we  see  a  master  touch. 
The  preceptor  has  the  same  fault  as  the  woman 
dressed  in  rose-color ;  the  two  children  are  charm- 
ing, very  natural  and  refined.  In  fact,  all  these 
heads  are  good.  When  possessing  an  artist  of 
high  rank  who  needs  no  assistance,  why  do  we 
trouble  ourselves  to  think  about  those  who  are 
less  simple?  Why  does  this  rose-color  dress, 
which  touches  a  well-painted  ground,  fall  in  such 
conventional  pleats?  Why  should  we  think  of 
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a  Gothic  structure  in  a  picture  that  is  contrary 
to  Gothic — that  is  to  say,  animated  and  graceful? 
Moreover,  I  only  make  this  criticism,  however 
just  it  may  be,  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  in  the 
figures  that  I  censure  there  is  nothing  stiff  but 
the  outline ;  one  feels  that  the  hand  which  painted 
them  is  original  in  spite  of  itself,  and  that,  freed 
from  some  slight  shackles,  the  talent  of  Mr. 
Hesse  will  take  a  free  and  happy  flight  like  the 
birds  of  da  Vinci. 

I  pause  before  Robert's  picture  to  return  to  it 
and  I  come  across  one  by  M.  Edouard  Bertin. 
It  possesses  a  quality  of  inspiration  and  of 
severity  rare  in  these  days.  M.  Bertin  seems 
to  have  embodied  in  the  landscape  modern  in- 
vention and  the  love  of  modeling,  so  dear  to 
antiquity.  One  feels  that  he  is  searching  for 
beauty  of  form  and  outline,  from  his  masses  of 
rocks  to  the  leaves  of  his  trees  which  stand  out  in 
relief  against  the  sky.  His  tones  are  broad  and 
delicate,  and  nature  as  he  studies  it  is  serious  and 
noble  under  his  pencil.  An  engraving  made 
from  one  of  his  landscapes  would  make  a  beau- 
tiful frontispiece  to  a  missal.  I  shall  not  look 
for  his  faults;  nothing  shocks  me,  everything 
pleases  me. 

Last  year  M.  Le  Poittevin  exhibited  his  Ren- 
tree  des  pecheurs  in  the  same  place  where  his  new 
picture  is  now.  Although  this  one  possesses  merit, 
a  comparison  would  do  him  injustice.  The  water 
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is  beautiful  and  treated  boldly;  but  the  subject 
is  lost  amid  too  extensive  a  landscape,  and  does 
not  produce  a  happy  effect.  This  glorious  death 
of  the  Vengeur  is  seen  from  too  great  a  distance ; 
one  has  to  look  to  find  it.  It  is  only  by  paying 
attention  and  by  reading  the  text  of  the  cata- 
logue that  the  dying  heroes  and  all  the  confusion 
of  the  defeat  can  be  grasped.  The  tree  masts 
of  the  conquering  ship  that  appear  in  the  back- 
ground are  placed  too  straight  on  this  stormy 
sea ;  they  resemble  a  belfry.  It  is  a  fine  marine ; 
but  it  does  not  fulfil  one's  expectations.  The 
Passage  du  Rhin  seems  to  me  preferable  to  the 
Bataille  de  Fleurs,  which  serves  as  its  compan- 
ion piece  in  the  grand  Salon.  In  M.  Beaume's 
composition  there  is  not  the  confusion  that  is  so 
obvious  in  that  of  M.  Ballange's;  but  the  land- 
scape is  dull,  and  we  can  not  tell  if  it  is  morning 
or  evening. 

M.  Gudin's  Vue  prise  a  Naples  is  full  of  light 
and  warmth.  I  love  these  fishermen  reclining 
on  the  beach,  this  subdued  color  of  the  houses, 
and  the  receding  tide  that  has  just  left  the  fore- 
ground wet  and  glistening;  perhaps  the  ensem- 
ble is  too  affected  and  too  studied.  It  reminds 
one  of  satin  moire;  but  one  must  recognize  it  as 
a  true  phase  of  nature.  In  fact,  this  view  is 
vastly  superior  to  a  moonlight  and  sunset  effect 
that  hangs  in  the  first  hall  of  the  gallery.  Not 
that  the  picture  last  mentioned  is  not  true  to 
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nature ;  but  because  it  is  too  small  to  prevent  the 
two  effects  which  are  antagonistic  from  being 
anything  but  bizarre  and  puerile.  This  bark, 
which  occupies  the  center  of  the  picture  as  though 
separating  the  two  colors,  makes  this  fault  still 
more  apparent;  the  same  wave  is  blue  on  one 
side  and  green  on  the  other.  Has  M.  Gudin 
never  dreamed  that  when  the  sea  assumes  in  this 
way  two  different  hues,  it  is  on  an  immense  scale, 
and  with  infinite  gradations? 

After  looking  at  a  Paysage  by  M.  J.  V. 
Bertin,  which  is  always  graceful,  the  Plaine  de 
Rivoli,  by  M.  Boguet,  seems  to  me  to  be  remark- 
ably fine.  He  is  sometimes  criticized  for  being 
cold,  and  if  I  were  to  follow  the  crowd  I  should 
probably  pass  without  stopping  to  look  at  it. 
But  this  canvas  is  a  great  work  conscientiously 
done.  In  it  there  is  something  pure  and  sad 
that  can  not  be  defined.  "  The  painter,"  says 
the  catalogue,  "  was  determined  to  paint  this  bat- 
tle-field. Napoleon  is  trying  to  ascend  a  height 
on  which  twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  con- 
quered seventy  thousand  men  who  occupied  all 
the  points  of  vantage."  M.  Boguet  has  painted 
this  place,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  en- 
cumber it  with  caps  and  cartridge-pouches;  but 
in  the  valley  he  only  painted  one  shepherd  and 
a  goat.  Surely,  in  this  conception,  there  is  some- 
thing that  involuntarily  reminds  one  of  Poussin. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  rule  which  I  have  laid 
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down  for  myself  of  mentioning  all  those  who 
merit  success,  I  would  not  speak  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, painted  by  M.  Roqueplan,  for  in  this 
young  painter  I  recognize  great  ability.  If  he 
is  never  seriously  in  love  with  nature,  he  feels 
the  difference  between  popularity  and  the  mode. 
Watteau  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  great 
masters  of  painting  that  an  antique  statue  does 
to  a  beautiful  piece  of  Dresden  china.  M.  Ro- 
queplan is  a  colorist.  Let  him  take  care  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  Watteau  that  a  pretty  Eng- 
lish imitation  of  Dresden  china  bears  to  the 
original. 

The  Retraite  de  Russie,  painted  by  M.  Char- 
let,  is  a  work  of  the  first  rank.  He  very  mod- 
estly called  it  Episode;  it  is  a  poem.  On  first 
seeing  it  one  is  struck  with  a  vague  and  restless 
terror.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  picture.  Is 
it  Beresina?  Is  it  the  retreat  of  Ney?  Where 
is  the  group  around  the  staff -officer?  Where  is 
the  climax  that  one  is  accustomed  to  seeing  in 
the  battle  scenes  in  our  museums?  Where  are 
the  horses,  the  plumes,  the  captains,  and  the  mar- 
shals? They  are  lacking;  this  represents  the 
grand  army,  the  soldier,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
man;  it  represents  human  misery  alone,  under 
a  hazy  sky,  on  a  frozen  earth,  without  a  guide, 
without  a  leader,  and  without  distinction.  It 
represents  despair  in  the  desert.  Where  is  the 
emperor?  He  has  gone,  far  off  yonder  near 
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the  horizon;  during  these  terrible  scenes  his  car- 
riage is  quite  likely  rolling  along  over  the  heaps 
of  corpses,  carrying  with  it  his  departed  fortunes ; 
but  the  rising  dust  can  not  be  seen.  In  the  mean- 
time a  hundred  thousand  unfortunates  march  in 
measured  steps;  their  heads  bent  forward,  and 
death  in  their  souls.  Here  is  one  who  stops,  worn 
out  with  suffering;  he  lies  down  in  everlasting 
sleep.  Here  is  another  rising  up  like  a  ghost, 
and  extending  his  arms  in  supplication.  "  Save 
me!  "  he  cries,  "  do  not  abandon  me! "  But  the 
crowd  passes  by,  and  he  will  fall.  Crows  hover 
over  the  snow  so  full  of  human  forms.  The 
heavens  are  opened,  and  the  falling  snow  seems 
to  shroud  the  earth.  Some  soldiers  have  caught 
thieves  robbing  the  dead;  they  shoot  them.  But 
not  one  of  these  scenes  distracts  the  attention 
from  the  main  point.  Everywhere  the  horrible 
is  seen;  but  the  horrible  without  ugliness,  with- 
out being  exaggerated.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
pictures  but  the  Medusa  of  Gericault  and  the 
Deluge  of  Poussin  that  produce  a  like  impres- 
sion. Not  that  I  wish  to  make  a  comparison 
between  these  works,  so  different  in  form  and 
treatment,  but  the  thought  in  both  is  the  same, 
and  (aside  from  the  execution)  even  stronger 
on  M.  Charlet's  canvas. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  artists  who  painted 
the  people,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  his 
sprightly  caricatures,  amusing  as  they  are,  do 
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not  seem  like  a  first  attempt.  I  praise  them  so 
confidently,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  praise 
will  injure  him  or  spoil  him;  I  need  no  other 
proof  of  this  than  the  vigor  and  simplicity  of 
his  touch.  In  examining  his  canvas,  with  what 
pleasure  I  find  in  his  foregrounds  strokes  of  the 
brush  that  might  almost  be  called  rough!  With 
what  a  bold  stroke  has  he  painted  these  pines! 
On  taking  a  near  view  they  seem  to  be  roughly 
sketched ;  but  on  looking  at  them  from  a  distance 
they  stand  well  out  from  the  picture.  Further- 
more, no  thought,  no  description,  can  give  you 
an  idea  of  this  work,  its  effect,  or  its  arrange- 
ment. It  is  altogether  a  work  of  the  present 
day;  clear,  bold,  and  original.  It  seems  to  me 
as  though  I  were  looking  at  a  page  of  an  epic 
poem  written  by  Beranger. 

Mile.  R.'s  portrait,  painted  by  Champmartin, 
is  not  in  his  best  style,  and  he  is  doubly  to  be 
blamed,  because,  if  his  picture  gives  no  pleasure, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  his  model.  The  portrait  of 

the  marquise  de  M is  better;  it  is  cleverly 

executed.  The  outlines  of  the  forehead  and  the 
face  are  full  of  sweetness  and  are  well  blended. 
The  right  hand  is  not  well  posed;  in  trying  to 
overcome  this  defect  the  painter  has  accentuated 
the  wrinkles  of  her  skin;  one  hand  is  ten  years 
older  than  the  other.  The  portrait  of  M.  D— 
is,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  three,  although  it  may  not  be  the 
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most  noticed.  In  the  works  of  M.  Champmartin 
there  is  usually  great  brilliancy  of  color  and 
an  absence  of  design,  which  (I  ask  his  pardon 
for  using  the  following  expression)  sometimes 
makes  his  figures  look  like  a  Nuremberg  toy. 
Let  him  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  jesting 
when  considering  his  talent.  I  blame  him  more 
seriously  for  imitating  Lawrence,  especially  in 
his  background.  Why  did  he  do  this?  These 
miniature  landscapes,  these  draperies  painted 
with  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  that  only  look  nat- 
ural to  a  near-sighted  person,  are  not  copied  after 
Mr.  Lawrence's  best  style.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that  M.  Champmartin  has  less  need  than 
any  other  artist  to  resort  to  this  method.  Lately 
I  saw  in  the  faubourg  Saint  Germain  a  por- 
trait of  a  young  daughter  of  the  marquise  de 

C ,  painted  by  him,  and  I  have  nothing  but 

praise  to  give  him  on  the  effect  of  time  on  his 
colors;  they  have  attained  a  rare  strength  of  tone, 
without  losing  any  of  their  charm. 

I  am  able  to  pay  M.  Decaisne  a  fine  com- 
pliment on  his  VAnge  Gardien.  During  my  first 
visits  to  the  museum  I  consulted  one  of  our  poets, 
and  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  name  him  I  would 
say  that  he  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
poets.  After  Robert's  picture,  VAnge  Gardien 
claimed  the  most  attention.  "  Tell  me  frankly," 
said  he,  "  is  that  not  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  Salon? "  I  have,  however,  since 
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heard  this  work  greatly  criticized:  it  is  said  that 
the  sleeping  child  resembles  Rubens  in  style; 
the  crilics  find  fault  because  the  angel  is  clad  in 
silk,  they  think  she  ought  to  wear  a  white  gown ; 
they  remember  certain  canvases  by  the  same 
artists  that  were  not  as  good  as  this,  and  they 
object  to  it;  at  last  they  call  everything  mediocre; 
but,  profiting  by  advice,  I  shall  say  boldly  that 
the  critics  have  not  convinced  me.  The  head 
of  the  angel  is  admirable,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  term;  the  remainder  of  the  picture  is  sim- 
ple and  harmonious;  besides,  the  subject  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  counts  for  half  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture:  a  child  in  his  cradle,  a  mother 
soothing  his  fatigue,  and  an  angel  watching 
over  him.  What  artist  could  be  mediocre  when 
treating  such  a  subject?  The  palette  would  fall 
from  his  hands.  May  M.  Decaisne  retain  his; 
and  if  I  am  permitted  to  speak  to  him  thus,  may 
he  pay  strict  attention  to  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  head  of  his  angel 
is  that  of  a  child  fourteen  years  of  age;  I  hope 
that  this  supposition  is  true,  for  it  would  prove 
much  in  favor  of  the  artist.  The  great  principle 
that  Raphael  laid  down,  and  one  which  has  made 
his  age  prolific,  was  none  other  than  the  follow- 
ing :  that  of  making  use  of  the  material  to  reach 
the  ideal.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  fill  Italy 
with  masterpieces  and  to  encompass  it  with  the 
divine  spark.  Whatever  may  be  the  route  by 
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which  M.  Decaisne  arrived  at  this  result  which 
he  now  shows  us,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  reached 
it.  Let  him  cling  to  this  phase  of  his  talent; 
let  him  renounce  forever  the  clashing  of  colors 
and  the  narrow  effects  that  he  has  sought  lately 
in  his  portraits ;  let  him  take  courage  in  his  heart 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  daring  with  his  hand. 
Let  the  calm  eyes  of  his  angel  teach  him  that 
nothing  is  beautiful  except  what  is  simple.  Let 
him  not  try  to  do  more  than  he  is  able,  but  let 
him  be  what  he  should  be.  Will  he  often  be 
so  happily  inspired  ?  May  he  see  the  people  pass 
before  his  canvas,  not  saying  anything  deroga- 
tory about  it,  and  leave  them  there  to  go  about 
their  own  affairs  or  to  go  into  raptures  over 
the  bric-a-brac.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when 
romanticism  will  paint  nothing  but  signboards. 
If  I  give  this  rather  frank  advice  to  M.  Decaisne, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  it  is  because  I  have  seen 
things  from  another  standpoint,  certainly  more 
erroneous  than  his;  I  did  not  paint  his  I'Ange 
Gardien,  but  I  feel  its  beauty  perhaps  better 
than  any  one.  I  would  praise  it  less  if  the  artist 
had  painted  better;  but  let  him  hold  fast,  and 
take  courage;  the  heart  in  a  healthy  state  always 
controls  the  intellect. 

The  portrait  of  marshal  Grouchy,  by  M.  Du- 
bufe,  bears  witness  to  laudable  progress  in  his 
manner  of  painting.  It  is  a  good  likeness,  and 
its  execution  is  beyond  reproach.  There  is  a 
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striking  contrast  between  these  and  the  melan- 
choly puppets  that  he  has  clothed  in  white  satin 
and  called  Regrets  or  Souvenirs. 

L/Angelus  de  Soir,  painted  by  M.  Bodinier,  is 
a  pleasing  composition  full  of  melancholy.  The 
hues  of  the  setting  sun,  the  dark  verdure  of  the 
country,  the  white  dogs,  the  old  man  on  his  knees, 
and  the  herd,  are  all  well  rendered.  I  am  espe- 
cially charmed  with  this  shepherd,  who  is  standing 
and  whose  head  is  darkly  outlined  against  the 
horizon.  This  little  picture  is  an  idyl.  The  feel- 
ing that  it  awakens  is  so  natural  that  the  scene 
there  represented  seems  familiar  to  every  one; 
however,  it  was  very  difficult  to  paint.  Nea- 
politans make  good  studies;  but  they  are  only 
studies. 

The  Repos  a  la  Fontaine  possesses  the  same 
merit  as  the  Angelus>  although  in  a  more  limited 
degree;  finally,  among  all  the  artists  whom  Italy 
has  inspired,  M.  Bodinier  has  taken  a  prominent 
place  by  the  side  of  Robert,  Schnetz,  and  Horace 
Vernet. 

He  can  not  be  forgotten  or  confused  with 
others,  and  without  forcing  his  genius  every 
picture  with  his  signature  is  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned by  all. 

The  large  canvas  painted  by  M.  Lariviere  does 
not  please  me,  and  I  am  sorry;  for  it  is  an  im- 
mense work  containing  many  good  points.  But 
I  have  spoken  in  vain;  these  great  compositions 
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sadden  me,  and  I  leave  them  for  those  who  are 
stronger  than  I. 

I  shall  attempt  to  speak  of  the  battle  scenes 
painted  by  M.  Horace  Vernet,  and  though  they 
are  somewhat  numerous,  I  shall  add  those  of 
Fontenoy.  That  is  quite  an  undertaking,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  it  short. 

When  I  began  this  article  I  said  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  popular  success  was  a  proof 
of  incontestable  talent.  In  this  respect  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  agree  with  an  opinion  formerly 
expressed  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  I 
can  not  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
a  crowd  that  is  ceaselessly  changing,  whose  judg- 
ments are  so  different,  and  that  is  attracted 
in  so  many  different  directions,  should  admire  a 
man  by  chance,  among  a  thousand,  who  has  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  him  from  his  rivals.  If  we 
pretend  that  politics  and  passions  cause  this,  I 
am  contented;  but  are  not  these  passions  and 
these  politics  like  a  man  who  attempts  to  flatter 
you.  When  M.  Horace  Vernet,  who  is  greatly 
censured,  opens  his  studio,  I  certainly  think  that 
circumstances  will  favor  him;  but  why?  Is  he 
the  only  one?  Speaking  of  General  Lejeune,  for 
example,  who  remembers  his  pictures  now?  He 
was  successful  in  his  day.  Why  have  people  for- 
gotten him,  and  always  talk  of  Horace  Vernet? 
The  reason  is  that  General  Lejeune  followed  the 
fashion  and  Horace  Vernet  sought  popularity. 
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I  would  say  the  same  about  literature  were  I  dis- 
cussing it  that  I  have  said  about  art;  for  M. 
Casimir  Delavigne  and  M.  Scribe,  two  men 
who  are  usually  compared  to  him,  use  their  great 
talent  to  attack  stupid  journals.  The  success  of 
the  Messeniennes  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  Horace  Vernet's  battle  scenes.  Some- 
times they  both  receive  the  same  criticisms.  As 
for  me,  I  still  remember  the  tropes  commencing 
thus: 

Eurotas,  Eurotas,  why  these  old  oleanders 
On  thy  mournful  banks  inhabited  by  death? 

I  acknowledge  that  I  can  not  imagine  that 
I  learned  them  at  college  for  their  political  sig- 
nificance, when  I  was  in  the  fourth  class;  but 
surely  it  is  not  due  to  the  love  of  politics  that  I 
admire  them  now,  that  I  quoted  them  at  supper 
the  other  day,  at  the  house  of  some  of  my  friends, 
who  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself. 

But  without  pleading  this  cause  longer,  and 
by  recognizing  at  once  the  well-merited  reputa- 
tion that  M.  Horace  Vernet  has  acquired,  shall 
we  bring  him  before  another  tribunal  and  call 
him  to  severe  account  for  his  works  which  are 
so  much  admired?  This  question  can  be  asked; 
but  I  would  reply  in  the  negative.  M.  Horace 
Vernet  is  not  a  young  man,  and  much  less  a 
novice;  even  in  his  faults  a  master  hand  is  dis- 
cernible; perhaps  he  knows  that  as  well  as  we 
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do;  he  knows  that  the  ease  with  which  he  works 
tends  to  make  him  careless  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  works  tends  to  make  him  less  profound ; 
but  he  also  knows  the  advantages  of  his  method 
of  work,  and  always  wishes  to  be  himself.  Who 
can  make  a  mistake  in  admiring  his  pictures? 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  his  signature  and  this 
alone  is  evidence  that  they  are  well  done. 

The  world  little  suspects  that  the  reputations 
it  worships  are  constantly  being  attacked.  That 
people  living  in  palaces,  devoting  themselves  to 
art  and  able  to  judge,  would  be  astonished  if 
told  everything  that  is  printed  about  the  writers 
or  the  artists  they  admire ! 

After  what  I  have  said  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  I  have  not  devoted  myself  to  a  deep  ex- 
amination of  the  above  four  battles;  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  them  and  to  remark  that  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  them  is  their  titles, 
which  have  not  been  well  chosen;  they  are 
not  battles,  first  because  there  is  no  fighting,  and 
there  can  not  be  any  fighting,  because  the  em- 
peror is  there  in  person.  At  Jena,  the  emperor, 
hearing  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  guard  exclaim 
En  Avant?  said:  "What  is  it?  Only  a  beard- 
less young  man  would  thus  have  dared  to  foresee 
what  I  am  going  to  do."  This  is  the  first  episode. 
See  how  M.  Vernet  has  treated  the  subject:  he 
paints  the  emperor  galloping,  Murat  following 
him,  and  the  column  bearing  arms.  The  en- 
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thusiastic  soldier  waves  his  cap  and  cries  out; 
the  emperor  stops:  the  gesture  is  stern,  the  ex- 
pression true  to  life;  and  without  describing  it 
further,  does  not  this  show  much  skill?  If  the 
emperor  had  been  painted  on  foot  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  what  effect  do  you  think 
would  have  been  produced?  Or,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  daring,  what  other  gesture  could 
have  better  expressed  the  action?  His  fiery 
steed  stamping  his  feet  is  controlled  by  an  angry 
hand,  the  head  turned  to  one  side,  the  eager 
glance,  everything  makes  one  conjecture  that  he 
is  speaking.  Besides,  the  grenadiers  are  silently 
marching  through  the  bottom  of  a  ravine;  be- 
yond the  land  is  the  horizon.  Certainly,  I  re- 
peat, that  is  not  the  battle  of  Jena;  but  it  is  the 
subject,  so  much  of  it  as  is  given,  carefully 
thought  out  and  neatly  executed.  Do  you  wish 
to  see  a  plain,  the  army,  and  what  else?  Why 
not  the  enemy  and  the  emperor  lost  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  details?  Ah!  if  he  were  so  small  and 
so  far  away,  what  he  said  could  not  have  been 
comprehended. 

David  said  to  Baour  Lonnain:  "  You  are  very 
fortunate,  you,  Baour;  you  can  arrange  your 
verses  as  you  wish;  while,  as  for  me,  I  am  al- 
ways circumscribed  by  my  canvas.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  suppose  that  I  wish  to  paint  two 
lovers  in  the  Alps ;  very  well,  I  paint  two  beauti- 
ful lovers,  life  size.  How  ridiculously  small  must 
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the  Alps  be  represented.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I 
paint  beautiful  Alps,  proper-sized  Alps,  I  must 
make  small  lovers,  only  half  a  foot  high,  which 
are  altogether  too  little.  But  you,  Baour,  you 
write  thirty  pages  about  the  Alps,  thirty  pages 
about  the  lovers;  and  if  you  wish  more  you  can 
write  thirty  more  pages  about  the  Alps,  and 
thirty  more  about  the  lovers,  etc."  Thus  spoke 
old  David  in  his  trite  and  deep  style,  making  the 
truest  criticism  on  the  criticism  of  his  own  works. 
M.  Vernet  could  say  as  much  to  those  who  ask 
him  to  do  differently  from  what  he  wished.  Be- 
cause the  actor  is  Napoleon  and  the  action  is 
faithfully  depicted,  do  you  wish  him  to  show  you 
every  detail? 

This  equally  applies  to  the  episode  of  Fried- 
land  and  of  Wagram.  M.  Vernet's  real  talent 
consists  in  his  fervor.  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
the  first  of  these  two  pictures:  "  Notice  how  the 
sunset  is  rendered,  see  these  hues,  these  blend- 
ings,  these  fabrics,  or  this  armor."  But  let  me 
say:  "Look  at  the  poses;  notice  General  Oudi- 
not,  who  bends  slightly  while  receiving  orders 
from  his  master;  notice  this  red  hussar  standing 
up  so  straight,  this  horse  scenting  a  corpse;  at 
Wagram,  notice  another  horse  wounded,  this 
seriousness  of  the  emperor,  who  unfolds  his  map 
without  turning  around,  while  a  bullet  falls 
within  two  feet  of  him!  At  Fontenoy  behold 
this  conqueror  noble  and  smiling,  and  those  van- 
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quished  filled  with  dismay;  with  what  boldness 
is  all  this  arranged,  or  rather  thrown  together !  " 
It  is  certain  that  in  this  there  is  not  the  con- 
scientious work  of  a  Holbein,  the  color  of  a 
Titian,  the  grace  of  a  da  Vinci ;  it  is  neither  Flem- 
ish, Italian,  nor  Spanish;  but  it  certainly  is 
French.  M.  Michelet  says  that  you  can  not  ex- 
actly call  it  poetry;  but  it  is  easy,  quick  pose,  al- 
most action.  In  truth,  when  we  think  of  it,  the 
criticism  becomes  very  difficult;  shall  we  search 
all  over  for  what  is  not  there,  instead  of  seeing 
what  is  there?  As  for  me,  I  shall  only  criticize 
M.  Vernet  when  I  no  longer  find  in  his  works 
these  qualities  that  make  him  distinguished,  and 
which  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  dispute ;  but 
while  I  see  this  fervor,  skill,  and  vigor,  I  shall 
not  look  for  the  shadows  cast  by  these  precious 
rays  of  light. 

The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  leads  me  to  speak  of 
M.  Couder.  The  scene  by  Lawfeldt  considered 
by  itself  is  a  commendable  work.  The  king  and 
the  marshal  de  Saxe  are  painted  in  bold  strokes, 
and  their  coats  are  made  of  fine  velvet.  The  vis- 
count de  Ligonier  and  the  soldiers  under  him  form 
a  group  composed  with  great  judgment.  But  can 
the  brush  of  the  painter  of  Levite  be  recognized 
in  this  canvas?  Why  does  this  picture,  which  has 
so  much  merit,  differ  so  radically  from  its  elder, 
which  is  much  better  done?  Is  this  a  new  style 
that  M.  Couder  has  just  adopted,  and  shall  the 
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first  picture  that  we  have  of  his  be  painted 
in  this  style.  No;  M.  Couder  has  painted  a 
Bataille  de  Louis  XV  for  Versailles,  and  he  has 
tried  to  paint  it  after  the  manner  of  the  artists 
of  Louis  XV's  day.  I  am  sorry  to  find  this 
demon  imitation  that  pursues  me  by  the  side  of 
real  worth.  The  style  of  Delacroix  is  easily  rec- 
ognized. According  to  my  opinion,  he  is  a  man 
whose  faults  should  not  be  too  much  looked  for. 
To  criticize  him  justly  one  should  not  consider 
his  works  separately,  or  pass  a  definite  judgment 
on  one  or  another  of  his  pictures;  for  in  every- 
thing he  does  he  has  the  same  inspiration,  and  he 
is  always  found  the  same  in  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses as  in  his  greatest  mistakes.  I  acknowledge 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  criticize  any  one 
who  has  so  little  variety  of  style.  I  can  be  as 
severe  as  you  like  criticizing  one  work  by  itself, 
which  would  be  useless,  for  nothing  in  it  leads 
me  backward  or  forward;  but  I  am  forced  to 
respect  this  magic  bond,  this  force  stronger  than 
will  itself,  which  results  in  a  man  not  raising  his 
hand  without  his  hand  betraying  him,  and  with- 
out his  work  showing  it  is  his.  I  judge  every 
work  of  the  painter  without  style  as  I  would 
judge  that  of  a  corpse.  I  see  nothing  which  is 
not  before  my  eyes.  If  I  find  a  muscle  misplaced, 
an  arm  broken,  I  am  pitiless;  I  would  cry  out 
that  it  is  detestable,  insupportable,  or,  better,  I 
would  look  at  something  else.  But  in  a  talent 
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like  this,  speaking  of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  also  speaking  of  the  future.  I  know 
that  I  am  dealing  with  a  person  now  living,  and 
by  finding  fault  with  what  I  see,  I  am  afraid  that 
I  may  blame  something  that  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
that  will  soon  be  finished.  And  note  well  that 
M.  Delacroix  of  whom  we  are  now  talking  is 
sometimes  guilty  of  imitating.  We  remember  this 
large  canvas  Sardanapale,  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  artist  tried  to  imitate  Rubens.  Ah!  my 
God,  it  was  quite  useless ;  besides,  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory.  But  it  is  a  great  victory  for 
any  one  to  be  able  to  make  mistakes  with  im- 
punity. M.  Delacroix  can  imitate  Michael  An- 
gelo  to-morrow  if  he  wishes,  just  as  he  has 
imitated  Rubens.  The  day  after  to-morrow  he 
can  imitate  Rembrandt,  and  Sunday,  Caravage; 
but  Monday  all  will  be  over.  He  would  become 
tired  of  his  fruitless  efforts,  his  own  force  would 
assert  itself  and  he  would  return  of  his  own  free 
will  to  his  first  manner  of  painting. 

In  Saint  Sebastian  there  are  faults  which 
strike  the  public.  I  see  them  and  I  shall  not 
point  them  out:  for  Saint  Sebastian  belongs  to 
an  already  numerous  class,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
find  fault  with  the  Massacre  de  Scio,  or  with  this 
picture  entitled  Liberte,  that  M.  Auguste  Bar- 
bier  only  can  condemn,  or  with  the  Anges  du 
Christ  aux  Olives,  or  with  Dante,  or  with  Justin- 
ien;  and  I  should  feel  still  more  sorry  to  find 
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fault  with  the  first  picture  Delacroix  may  make 
for  us,  or  with  his  fresco  that  I  have  not  seen,  or 
with  his  plans  that  I  know  not  of.  They  wish  to 
make  M.  Delacroix  the  head  of  a  new  school, 
which  would  overturn  all  that  they  admire,  and 
hurl  a  throne  in  ruins.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
ever  possessed  these  objectionable  revolutionary 
ideas.  I  think  he  works  conscientiously,  conse- 
quently impartially.  If  he  has  a  style  of  paint- 
ing it  is  the  result  of  his  temperament,  and 
I  have  never  heard  that  he  has  tried  to  impose 
on  any  one;  so  I  do  not  blame  him  for  his  ex- 
cessive admiration  of  Rubens.  I  share  his  en- 
thusiasm without  sharing  his  antipathies;  and  I 
admire  Rubens,  although  I  prefer  Raphael. 
But  were  I  the  declared  enemy  of  the  style  of 
M.  Delacroix,  I  would  not  be  the  least  surprised 
if  the  committee  had  refused  one  of  his  pictures. 
I  do  not  know  his  Hamlet,  and  I  can  not  criticize 
it  at  all ;  but  whatever  faults  this  work  may  have, 
how  is  it  that  it  has  been  judged  worthy  of  pub- 
lic condemnation?  Are  they  afraid  of  contagion 
from  this  canvas?  Is  it  painted  with  aconite? 
Such  great  severity  is  only  just  in  so  far  as  it 
is  impartial,  and  how  can  we  believe  it  is  im- 
partial when  we  see  how  many  daubs  there  are 
in  the  museum?  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
most  dreadful  daubs  are  seen  on  every  side ;  even 
copies  have  been  accepted  and  marked  in  the 
catalogue  as  being  originals.  I  noticed  one  of 
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these  barefaced  thefts,  marked  No.  1491.  There 
was  also  a  picture  called  Une  Bacchante,  painted 
by  M.  Poyet.  This  picture  is  a  copy,  and  a  very 
bad  copy,  of  a  fine  painting  by  David,  belonging 
to  M.  Bouchet. 

I  passed  before  M.  Steuben's  picture  and,  as 
I  am  speaking  of  each  one  which  claims  atten- 
tion, I  grant  that  his  Jeanne  la  Folle  must  be 
mentioned;  but  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
Fashion  has  only  the  appearance  of  popularity, 
which  itself  is  not  always  infallible.  In  the  gal- 
lery M.  Steuben  has  a  small  portrait  of  a  smiling 
young  girl  leaning  on  her  elbow.  This  naive 
and  delicate  study  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these 
large,  showy  melodramas,  where  the  eye  searches 
for  the  prompter. 

Messrs.  Vauchelet,  Alaux,  Caminade,  Rouil- 
lard,  Saint-Evre,  Lepaulle  and  Gallait  have  ex- 
hibited historic  portraits  painted  for  the  museum 
of  Versailles.  In  some  of  these  portraits  the 
same  fault  is  apparent,  which  consists  in  imitat- 
ing contemporaneous  artists  and  personages. 

M.  Comeyras's  Christ  au  Tombeau  certainly 
does  not  lack  talent.  But,  good  God !  what  pecu- 
liar coloring !  The  figures  in  it  are  made  of  brass 
and  tin.  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  perceive 
that  it  is  time  and  decay  that  gives  these  pictures 
of  the  old  masters  the  tones  that  they  try  to  re- 
produce? 

Before  leaving  the  large  hall  there  only  re- 
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mains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  Bataille  de  Pyra- 
mides;  I  shall  return  to  M.  Granet  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  to  Robert.  With  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
spect and  pleasure  I  pronounce  the  name  of 
Gros.  It  is  with  the  same  sentiments  that  M. 
Debay,  his  pupil,  finished  the  painting  left  in- 
complete by  the  greatest  painter  of  our  day. 
The  picture  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  other; 
but  being  the  last  page  of  a  beautiful  book,  its 
connection  alone  with  each  part  should  ennoble 
and  consecrate  it. 


IV 

Here  we  are  in  the  gallery.  I  admire  M. 
Flandrin's  Venice.  He  has  at  least  made  the 
lagoon  quiet,  and  not  agitated  like  a  sea,  which 
is  a  common  fault,  for  while  not  wishing  to  of- 
fend Canaletto  personally,  I  would  say  that  the 
lagoon  is  always  smooth,  except  during  a  great 
storm ;  and  then  its  waters  are  rarely  ruffled  near 
the  Piazzetta.  As  I  am  becoming  scientific,  let 
me  recall  to  M.  Flandrin  that  the  angel  of  the 
Campanile  of  St.  Mark  is  gilded,  and  not  white. 
But  is  not  that  a  good  remark!  The  tones  are 
good,  the  shadows  well  managed;  it  is  evidently 
the  time  when  the  sun  is  setting.  M.  Johannot's 
Francois  de  Lorraine,  although  as  skilfully  exe- 
cuted, has  the  inexcusable  fault  that  disfigures 
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so  many  canvases  this  year:  It  is  a  visible  attempt 
to  imitate  Rubens. 

Every  one  remembers  Tobias,  which  was  ex- 
hibited last  season  by  Mr.  Lehmann.  This,  his 
first  exhibit,  was  not  very  well  done,  but  it  gave 
promise  of  great  talent.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
a  hope  and  a  fulfilment,  and  people  encouraged 
the  young  artist.  His  Fille  de  Jephte  caused 
several  newspapers  to  change  their  opinion,  and 
he  should  not  be  surprised  at  this,  or  feel  hurt 
about  it.  By  regarding  the  criticisms  of  his 
work  as  unfair  he  will  make  a  mistake,  and, 
perhaps,  take  the  wrong  path.  The  public  only 
takes  exception  to  certain  parts  of  his  works, 
which,  it  really  seems  to  me,  it  is  impossible  to 
approve.  To  begin  by  referring  to  his  real 
faults,  the  seven  figures  of  women  are  extremely 
monotonous.  They  all  bear  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  is  charming  and  whose  beauty  detracts 
from  that  of  her  sisters;  this  is  the  one  who  is 
seated  and  reclining  to  the  right  of  Jephthah's 
daughter.  All  the  others  (I  am  sorry  to  make 
a  remark  which  may  seem  facetious)  have  too 
large  heads.  Doubtless  M.  Lehmann  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  antique  not  to  know  that  a 
large  head  is  incompatible  with  graceful  propor- 
tions; besides,  their  skins  have  a  dull  hue  like 
ivory,  which  makes  them  stand  out  too  distinctly 
from  the  background,  just  as  in  certain  pictures 
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painted  by  Albane.  In  passing  from  these  ob- 
servations to  examine  the  spirit  of  this  work,  M. 
Lehmann  will  permit  me  to  say  that  he  has  for- 
gotten, in  his  compositions,  one  rule  which  has 
been  true  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  using  so  many  parallel  lines,  in  arrang- 
ing this  group  of  women,  and  even  the  moun- 
tains so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  the  artist  tried  to 
simplify,  but  he  overdid  it.  This,  I  think,  is 
what  a  just  critic  could  reproach  Mr.  Lehmann 
with.  Now  we  must  add  that  the  figure  of 
Jephthah's  daughter  is  beautiful ;  she  has  a  sweet 
expression  and  is  well  posed.  If  the  artist  who 
painted  her  wished  only  to  express  sweetness  he 
should  have  been  satisfied,  and  justly  so,  at  hav- 
ing created  this  noble  form,  and  he  should  have 
grouped  the  others  around  her  with  less  studied 
effect.  The  two  women  who  weep  and  who 
stand  leaning  on  each  other  also  merit  the  great- 
est praise;  however,  they  would  have  produced 
a  much  better  effect  if  the  artist  had  not  grouped 
them  like  the  summit  of  a  pyramid,  and  if,  while 
leaving  them  in  the  middle  distance,  he  had 
placed  them  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  sister, 
and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  canvas.  Let  M. 
Lehmann  think  of  Poussin;  let  him  notice  how 
this  great  master  disposes  his  groups,  balancing 
them  without  stiffness,  and  placing  them  in  the 
right  place.  Not  that  I  advise  M.  Lehmann  to 
imitate  Poussin,  or  any  one  else;  but  it  troubles 
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me  to  see  his  picture,  which  not  only  shows  talent, 
but  alsc  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  to  dis- 
arm all  who  would  find  fault  with  it.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  these  same  figures  better  ar- 
ranged would  please  every  one.  As  I  look  at 
this  canvas  it  seems  to  me  one  is  compelled  to  say 
to  these  two  women,  "  Come  down  from  this 
rock ;  go  away  and  weep  apart."  To  the  one  seen 
in  profile:  "  Move,  turn  around; "  to  the  other: 
"Look  up  to  heaven;  a  gesture,  a  trifle  will 
change  it  all.  The  sorrow  of  your  sister  is  sub- 
lime; do  not  disturb  her." 

While  reading  in  the  catalogue  of  the  museum 
the  ten  lines  in  the  chapter  written  in  Judges, 
which  serves  to  explain  the  picture,  the  Fille  de 
Jephte,  let  us  make  a  remark,  useless,  perhaps, 
but  which  I  give  to  the  artist  for  all  it  is  worth: 
it  is,  that  in  this  fragment,  that  has  necessarily 
been  abridged,  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible  is 
singularly  lacking.  Who  wrote  these  ten  lines? 
Did  the  painter  himself?  I  do  not  know. 
Jephthah,  says  the  catalogue,  in  censuring  his 
daughter,  tore  his  clothes  and  said:  "Ah!  my 
daughter,  you  have  completely  disgraced  me." 
But  instead  of  that  the  Latin  is  as  follows: 
Heu!  me,  filia  mea,  decepisti  me,  et  ipsa  de- 
cepta  es.  "Alas!  my  daughter,  you  have  de- 
ceived me,  and  you  have  been  deceived  yourself." 
In  the  catalogue  Jephthah's  daughter  replies: 
"Do  with  me  after  the  word  of  thy  mouth." 
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In  Latin  it  reads :  Si  aperuisti  os  tuum  ad  Domi- 
num  fac  mihi  quodcumque  pollicitus  es.  "  If 
thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  to  the  Lord,  do  with 
me  what  thou  hast  promised."  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  I  am  pedantic  when  I  call  attention 
to  these  alterations  in  the  text.  Right  or  wrong, 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  related  to  the  fault  in  the 
picture.  Of  course  if  this  similarity  has  only 
been  produced  by  chance,  my  remark  is  null  and 
void. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  M.  Lehmann  like 
people  who  take  rapid  flight  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  an  ill-natured  joke.  On  going  I  take  a 
last  look  at  this  beautiful,  disconsolate  girl,  at 
her  charming  black-eyed  sister,  whose  body  bends 
like  a  reed,  at  these  two  weeping  statues,  whose 
outlines  are  so  delicate ;  and  I  say  to  myself,  that 
the  young  hand  that  has  rendered  sorrow  so 
beautiful  will  sooner  or  later  be  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  truth.  M.  Lafaye's  Un  Inte- 
rieur  d'dppartement  gothique  should  receive  hon- 
orable mention.  By  its  side  I  find  a  picture,  by 
M.  Schnetz,  which  is  not  sufficiently  important 
to  be  spoken  of  at  length,  being  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison to  what  the  artist  can  do.  It  is  in  Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette  that  we  shall  soon  see  his  new 
claim  to  a  reputation  so  well  merited. 

The  Martyre  de  Saint  Saturnin  by  M.  Bezard 
is  an  important  and  well-drawn  composition.  In 
it  can  be  traced  the  manner  of  M.  Ingres  and 
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the  influence  of  the  Roman  school;  but  the  Ro- 
man school  should  not  permit  those  who  admire 
it  to  forget  that  after  Raphael  came  Correggio, 
and  that  the  absence  of  clair-obscur,  in  giving 
glamour,  makes  art  less  true  to  nature.  May  M. 
Bezard  remember  the  words  of  the  great  Allegri : 
Ed  io  anshe  son  pittore. 

The  Voiture  de  Masque  by  M.  Eugene  Lami 
amused  me,  like  an  old  transgressor,  even  though 
I  do  not  find  that  the  painter  has  great  talent.  I 
prefer  the  little  picture  called  the  Bataille  de 
Hondschoote,  the  landscape  of  which  is  painted 
by  M.  Dupre.  This  bizarre  canvas,  which  also 
has  its  good  points,  loses  by  being  exhibited  in 
the  Salon;  it  would  gain  much  by  being  placed 
by  itself. 

I  notice  M.  Jules  Cogniet's  Site  de  Italie,  and 
I  stop  before  M.  Flandrin's  Dante.  The  Dante 
is  well  done,  the  red  robe  is  broadly  painted;  his 
movement  explains  the  subject;  I  like  the  head 
of  Virgil;  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  arms  that 
hold  his  cloak — I  do  not  mean  the  arms  them- 
selves, but  the  gesture,  for  the  cloak  looks  as 
though  it  were  going  to  fall.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  entire  picture  is  pleasing;  it  is  a  good 
and  wholesome  picture.  The  Envieux  are  not 
envious  enough;  the  first  of  these  figures  is  very 
beautiful,  the  second  and  the  third,  the  one  that 
is  looking  at  Dante,  are  very  well  draped ;  but  the 
fifth  head,  correct  in  itself,  is  not  that  of  a  man 
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sent  to  the  infernal  regions  ^or  the  greatest  and 
most  degrading  of  vices,  like  those  of  Zoile  and 
Freron.  The  calm  forehead,  the  noble  expres- 
sion, the  resigned  countenance,  belong,  if  you 
will,  to  a  thief  or  a  forger,  but  never  to  an  en- 
vious person.  M.  Flandrin,  who,  I  believe,  is 
still  at  Rome,  has  a  fine  future  before  him.  His 
Berger  assis  is  a  charming  study;  it  evinces  a 
naturally  happy  mind,  combined  with  an  air  of 
antiquity. 

In  M.  Dedreux's  Saint  Hippolyte  there  is 
much  animation  and  vigor.  The  horses  are  too 
much  like  English  horses;  but  that  only  injures 
the  subject;  the  picture  loses  but  little  of  its 
local  color,  which  need  cause  no  anxiety;  the 
colors  are,  in  the  main,  well  chosen.  Hanging 
above  Saint  Hippolyte  is  a  good  portrait  of  M. 
Jouy,  the  elder.  I  ought  also  to  praise  the  por- 
trait of  Madame  C and  her  sister,  and  M. 

Canzi.  The  likeness  is  striking  and  the  treat- 
ment graceful. 

M.  Bremond's  picture  is  very  peculiar.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  has  inspired  it,  for  this 
ugly  bit  of  nature  repels  me,  and,  moreover,  this 
angel  standing  there  with  her  nimbus  of  gold, 
or  rather  without  the  nimbus,  strikes  my  fancy 
and  moves  me.  A  strange  work !  It  certainly  is 
a  copy,  but  so  well  done  that  I  am  deceived,  and 
imagine  that  I  am  looking  at  an  old  picture. 

Once  more  I  consult  the  catalogue  to  find  my 
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way,  and  I  read:  '  They  are  taking  down 
(devala)  from  the  cross  the  bruised  body  that 
the  Virgin  .  .  ."  M.  Bremond,  devala! 
what  a  bad  word  you  use  here!  What  does 
devala  mean?  Are  they  taking  any  one  down? 
If  so,  who?  Righteous  God!  This  dreadful 
word  almost  makes  me  understand  why  your 
Christ  is  so  thin  and  old,  and  all  the  far-fetched 
horrors  that  I  see  in  your  picture.  But  let  me 
continue:  "An  angel,  moved  by  the  sorrow  of 
the  Virgin,  places  herself  in  front  of  her,  so  that 
she  can  not  see  the  cross  upon  which  her  son  is 
crucified."  My  faith,  I  do  not  know  what  more 
to  say,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fine  thought 
and  it  comes  from  M.  Bremond,  while  the  word 
devala  is  employed  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

I  strive  in  vain  to  criticize  M.  Court's  patriotic 
canvases;  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak  of  them, 
even  if  I  mention  them  adversely.  How  much 
coldness  is  expressed  in  the  signing  of  the  royal 
proclamation!  Nevertheless,  they  have  placed 
there  this  poor  M.  Dugas-Montbel ;  he  is  a  grave 
writer  and  very  learned  man  and  has  translated 
Homer.  How  has  he  offended  M.  Court?  But 
I  recollect  a  pretty  Spanish  girl  in  a  mantilla, 
painted  by  this  artist,  and  I  shall  look  at  the 
picture  by  Isabey. 

In  my  opinion  this  canvas  merits  unrestricted 
praise ;  it  is  wonderfully  well  painted  and  its  con- 
ception is  so  strong  that  it  claims  one's  attention 
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at  first  sight.  I  have  heard  the  painter  blamed 
for  having  shown  only  a  part  of  his  vessel.  Noth- 
ing is  less  just  than  this  criticism,  for  it  is  this 
bold  arrangement  that  gives  importance  to  the 
scene.  If  the  picture  were  two  feet  longer  and 
if  we  could  see  more  of  it,  the  composition  would 
lose  half  its  value.  M.  Isabey  has  not  committed 
this  fault,  which  injures  the  work  of  M.  Le  Poit- 
tevin.  He  also  produces  the  most  wonderful 
effect,  and  this  effect  is  a  feat  of  skill.  What 
trouble  he  had  in  fixing  the  attention  on  this 
corpse  that  was  being  thrown  out  of  the  window 
into  the  sea!  And,  besides,  how  difficult  it  was 
on  account  of  the  small  dimensions  of  the  canvas, 
and  also  the  position  of  the  corpse  hung  on  a 
board,  not  to  render  the  scene  ridiculous!  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  fail,  and  to  reach  a  result 
as  painful  as  the  effort  was  pretentious!  Now 
M.  Isabey  has  more  than  succeeded ;  he  has  found 
the  way  of  being  serious  where  others  would  have 
been  narrow-minded.  On  looking  at  these 
troubled  waters,  this  somber  sky,  this  imposing 
scene,  these  sacred  robes,  one  feels  very  sad.  It 
is  difficult  to  define  the  extreme  anguish  that 
comes  over  us  when  looking  at  this  corpse,  en- 
veloped in  a  white  shroud,  which,  at  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  this  bril- 
liant assembly,  is  seen  solemnly  lowered  into  the 
sea!  It  seems  as  though  this  edifice  would  van- 
ish, this  plank  would  fall,  and  this  abyss,  dis- 
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turbed  for  an  instant,  would  close  again  in 
silence. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  Constantinople  in  the  Voyage  en  Orient 
will  be  interested  in  stopping  before  the  picture 
of  Madame  Clerget.  The  multiplicity  of  details, 
the  extent  of  the  Bosphorus  presented  the  great- 
est difficulties.  Fortunately  these  have  been  over- 
come by  the  original  pictures  of  the  artist.  This 
canvas  is  remarkable  for  the  mist  in  the  distance, 
for  the  transparency  of  the  water,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  panorama.  The  Vue  de  lac  de 
Geneve,  by  the  same  artist,  presents  the  same 
good  points,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  placed 
in  a  dark  part  of  the  gallery,  which  prevents  it 
from  being  seen  to  advantage.  Madame  Cler- 
get's  works  should  attract  the  attention  of  am- 
ateurs who  appreciate  truth  in  painting  above 
everything  else. 

M.  Winterhalter's  Far  niente  pleases  me  so 
much  that  I  dare  not  say  how  much.  Not  that 
I  fear  to  praise  the  picture,  which  appears  to  me 
to  show  marked  talent,  but  I  fear  that  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  of  a  certain  young  girl,  who  is  leaning 
on  her  elbows  near  the  fountain,  has  more  or 
less  turned  my  head.  This  young  girl  seems  to 
me  admirably  painted,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
picture  likewise.  The  peasants  are  reclining  in 
the  shade.  One  woman  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  gives  suck  to  her  child,  from  a  bosom  as 
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white  as  milk.  The  other,  stretched  out  in  the 
sun,  seems  to  be  dreaming  or  sleeping;  while  an 
idle  young  shepherd  is  balancing  in  the  air  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  grapes  which  the  child  is  lov- 
ingly gazing  at.  Farther  on  we  see  a  grove  and 
dancing ;  at  the  horizon,  is  the  sea  and  a  volcano. 
Toward  the  left  a  young  man  is  seated,  a  guitar 
in  his  hands,  humming  a  little  song: 

In  son  ricco,  e  tu  sei  bella 
Nina  mia,  che  vuoi  di  piu  ! 

Ci  fosse  Nemorino  ! 
Me  lo  vorrei  goder. 
Ci  fosse  Nemorino ! 

Perhaps  not  that  particular  tune;  but  I  im- 
agine this  is  the  one  because  I  am  so  fond  of  it, 
and  also  because  I  set  it  to  the  tune  I  like.  Do 
you  see  this  small  friar  lifting  his  frock  as  he 
listens  ?  The  comical  little  man  is  still  singing  in 
the  choir  loft.  But  notice  my  beautiful  peasant ; 
she  is  standing  with  her  chin  in  her  hands;  what 
eyes  she  has!  What  a  mouth!  What  is  she 
thinking  about? 

Si,  si,  1'avremo,  cara. 

You  will  be  loved  and  petted  as  much  as  you 
desire;  but  I  shall  go,  fearing  I  shall  prevaricate. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  set  oneself  up  as  a 
judge  when  one  is  not  old  enough  to  be  a  deputy. 
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M.  Cabal's  Hiver  comes  just  in  time  to  save 
me  from  this  temptation.  There  is  nothing  that 
calms  one  down  more  than  looking  at  this  old 
woman  who  perished  from  cold.  Still  I  am  not 
very  sure  but  that  she  may  not  be  a  wood-cutter. 
In  this  landscape  I  do  not  recognize  the  artist's 
usual  style,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  most  important 
picture  he  has  exhibited  this  year.  If  it  had 
been  signed  by  a  Flemish  artist,  even  a  cele- 
brated one,  you  might  be  deceived  by  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  saved  a  special 
place  for  the  consideration  of  landscape-painters, 
for  so  many  names  come  before  me  as  I  write 
that  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  forget  some.  In  the 
first  Salon,  Messrs.  Gue  and  Hostien  should  re- 
ceive honorable  mention;  in  the  gallery,  Messrs. 
Mercey,  Jolivard,  and  Bucquet  display  remark- 
able talent;  and  also  M.  Joyant,  who  has  exhib- 
ited some  very  pretty  Venetian  scenes;  Messrs. 
Rousseau,  Danvin,  Veillet  and  Corot,  whose 
Campagne  de  Rome  has  many  admirers.  Paul 
Huet  must  be  set  aside,  for  he  should  rather  be 
compared  with  English  than  with  French  artists. 
I  do  not  see  nature  as  indistinctly  as  he,  but  I 
would  do  this  young  painter  injustice  if  I  were 
not  to  recognize  that  he  manages  his  masses  with 
great  skill. 

At  least  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention  Ma- 
dame de  Mirbel.  Patience,  united  to  talent,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  feminine  virtues,  and  to  her 
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belongs  the  praise  of  preserving  the  valuable  art 
of  miniature  painting  in  France.  The  two  por- 
traits which  Madame  de  Mirbel  sent  to  the  Salon 
this  year  possess  the  grace  and  delicacy  that  are 
usually  found  in  the  small  masterpieces  signed 
with  her  name.  At  the  same  time  I  notice  in  the 
opposite  section  a  miniature  painted  by  Bell;  its 
finish  is  exquisite. 

M.  Signol's  Reveil  du  juste  has  the  fault  of 
being  theatrical,  and  there  is  no  fault  more  dan- 
gerous, for  he  only  tries  for  effect  and  uses  any 
means  to  attain  that  end.  I  acknowledge  that 
scene-painting  and  painting  which  is  meant  to 
deceive  the  eye  requires  a  skilful  hand,  and  I  am 
willing  to  do  justice  to  the  canvases  at  the  back 
of  our  theaters,  although  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  romantic  art  amid 
such  splendid  settings.  But  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  paint  an  easel  picture  in  the  same  style 
as  a  tragic  scene.  M.  Signol  has  some  talent,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  be  so  severe.  But  why  divide  his 
picture  in  two,  and  liken  him  to  the  last  scene  in 
the  Victimes  cloitrees?  His  villain,  rising  out  of 
the  tomb,  is  evidently  supported  by  a  trap-door 
like  the  nuns  in  the  opera. 

M.  Granet  is  always  himself,  by  which  I 
mean  that  he  is  simple  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  find  any  new  words  of 
praise  for  him.  The  public  prefers,  generally, 
his  Catacombes  to  his  Saint e  Marie  des  Anges. 
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I  shall  make  no  distinction  between  these  two 
works,  as  both  of  them  possess  the  same  char- 
acteristics. There  is  singular  boldness  in  the 
clumsy  manner  in  which  M.  Granet  paints  the 
figures  in  his  pictures.  Never  have  details  been 
painted  in  a  broader  style,  or  have  the  smallest 
things  been  painted  in  such  a  great  manner.  I 
remember  one  day  when  looking  at  a  carefully 
painted  battle  scene  I  asked  myself  if  this  dainty 
trifle  had  not  been  treated  very  conventionally. 
I  was  shocked.  I  could  count  even  the  buttons 
on  the  soldiers'  coats.  Should  not  the  painter,  I 
thought,  when  confining  such  an  extensive  view 
to  a  picture  of  such  small  dimensions,  allow 
the  spectator  to  fill  out  for  himself,  the  details 
that  he  sees  therein?  For  example,  should  not 
a  landscape  always  be  in  the  distance,  otherwise, 
how  can  it  seem  real  to  those  who  look  at  it?  It 
seems  otherwise  as  though  one  were  in  a  dark 
room,  looking  at  nature  through  a  microscope.  I 
made  this  reflection  before  M.  Granet's  pictures. 
There  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with  there,  for  his 
pictures  are  meant  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  just 
as  in  nature  itself.  These  are  the  only  ones  that 
made  me  clearly  understand  that  realism  can  be 
restrained,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  talent 
to  produce  illusions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reputation  M.  Granet 
has  for  accuracy,  calmness,  and  unquestioned 
merit,  teaches  artists  a  lesson.  How  many  dis- 
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cussions,  how  many  different  styles  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  art  these  last  ten  years? 
Have  they  reached  the  ears  of  the  painter  of  the 
Mort  du  Poussin?  No;  he  has  doubtless  shut 
his  studio  door  against  all  this  nonsense;  he  re- 
mains alone  with  nature  and,  sure  of  himself, 
does  not  question  her.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  all  the  others  would  follow  his  example  and 
learn  in  the  same  way. 

I  am  not  a  great  partisan  of  caricature  in 
painting,  but  if  seriousness  is  a  trick  of  the  hand 
invented  to  hide  poverty  of  spirit,  I  imagine  that 
people  who  stop  before  Biard's  Revue  will  run 
the  risk  of  losing  their  sedateness,  and  conse- 
quently show  how  much  they  can  appreciate  wit. 
Everything  is  perfect,  from  the  village  torment 
to  the  mayor,  and  from  the  officer  who  leads  the 
troops  to  the  inimitable  little  girl  who,  flushed 
and  breathless,  looks  up  to  heaven  and  uses  every 
effort  to  keep  in  step. 

Bard's  Carnaval  a  Rome  possesses  some  force 
and  movement.  Cogniet's  Depart  de  la  Garde 
Nationale  deserves  praise,  although  the  style 
produces  a  narrow  effect.  Balthazar's  Tobie 
does  not  lack  delicacy,  but  the  angel  who  accom- 
panied him  is  weak;  a  woman  has  been  his  model 
for  that  figure. 

The  Triomphe  de  Petrarque  by  M.  Boulanger 
shows  a  marked  progress.  It  is  a  rare  and  laud- 
able sight  to  see  a  young  artist,  whose  first  works 
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were  praised  beyond  measure,  and  whom  every 
one  has  tried  to  spoil,  yielding  neither  to  flattery 
nor  to  indolence,  but  rather  progressing  unin- 
terruptedly toward  the  highest  ideals.  When  I 
think  of  the  extravagant  praises  which  have  sur- 
rounded M.  Boulanger,  and  how  they  have  over- 
whelmed him  from  his  first  efforts  as  an  artist, 
I  feel  tempted  to  give  him  at  this  time  the 
greatest  praise  for  his  courage  and  perseverance, 
the  praise  that  was  formerly  lavished  on  his  at- 
tempts. A  young  man's  conscience  must  speak 
to  him  in  a  loud  and  imperious  tone  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  resist  such  a  test.  However,  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  his  Petrarque  is  a  master- 
piece; very  likely  he  does  not  think  so  either;  but 
it  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and  a  picture  one  looks 
smilingly  at  without  hunting  for  faults.  I  will- 
ingly pardon  M.  Boulanger  his  horses,  painted 
after  the  style  of  Jules  Romain,  and  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  this  ground-plot  strewn  with  flowers, 
for  I  like  to  think  the  further  he  proceeds  the 
less  he  will  be  tempted  to  imitate. 

Besides,  how  beautifully  the  subject  is  treated, 
and  what  a  day!  This  man  clad  in  a  purple 
robe,  drawn  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  surrounded 
by  the  greatest  nobles,  poets,  learned  men,  and 
warriors,  marching  in  the  midst  of  the  city  on 
a  carpet  strewn  with  roses,  followed  by  a  chorus 
of  young  girls,  and  preceded  by  Reverie,  ap- 
plauded, feted,  admired  by  every  one,  what  has 
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he  done  to  become  so  celebrated?  He  has  loved 
and  sung  the  praises  of  his  lady-love ;  it  is  not  he 
they  are  crowning  and  leading  to  the  Capitol,  it 
is  Sorrow  and  Love.  The  conquerors  have  had 
many  trophies:  the  sword  had  triumphed  a  hun- 
dred times,  love  but  once.  Petrarch  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  poets.  What  is  passing  that  day 
in  this  great  heart  thus  honored?  What  is  he 
looking  at  from  the  height  of  his  chariot?  Alas! 
his  Laura  was  no  more;  perhaps  he  was  hiding 
a  tear,  and  repeating  under  his  breath:  "  Beati 
gU  occhi  che  la  vider  viva! " 


V 


Before  descending  to  the  sculpture  hall,  Ma- 
dame Jaquotot  and  M.  Kantz,  the  painter  in 
enamel,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  certainly  is 
wrong  to  speak  lightly  of  a  picture,  and  if  I  have 
committed  this  fault  in  this  article,  at  least  I  do 
not  think  I  have  made  the  mistake  of  speaking 
too  lightly  of  an  artist.  But  when  considering 
a  very  difficult  work  of  art,  as  difficult  and  tedious 
as  that  of  enamel-painting,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable if  I  were  to  cut  my  remarks  short  at 
random.  The  work  that  Kantz  exhibits  in  the 
Salon  is  a  foot  high  and  hung  against  a  win- 
dow. It  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  study. 

To  paint  a  portrait  in  enamel,  one  must  have 
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twenty-five  sittings  of  two  hours  each,  and  while 
the  artist  works,  the  kiln,  always  hot,  is  ready 
to  receive  the  picture  after  each  sitting,  and  by 
chemical  action  changes  all  the  colors  chosen 
with  such  care.  So  the  artist  begins  his  work 
over  again  as  often  as  he  fires  it.  But  when  done 
it  is  indestructible;  it  is  the  enamel  that  turns 
into  the  portrait.  Kantz  inherits  true  talent 
from  his  father.  Doubtless,  it  is  owing  to  rare 
perseverance  that  he  has  made  himself  a  name 
in  the  art  in  which  Petitot  excelled. 

There  is  only  one  word  to  say  about  the  copy 
of  the  veiled  Virgin  painted  on  china  by  Madame 
Jaquotot:  it  is  as  beautiful  as  a  Raphael. 

I  thank  M.  Etex  for  not  having  painted  his 
Genevieve  in  that  stiff,  artificial,  gothic  style, 
which  some  people  tolerate.  The  head  of  the 
statue  is  beautiful,  the  gestures  simple,  there  is 
a  greatness  about  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  there  is 
a  living  being  under  this  thin  body.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  stop  on  the  edge  of  the  gothic. 

The  statue  of  Bailly  and  that  of  Mirabeau 
by  M.  Jaley  certainly  possess  merit.  I  am  sorry 
that  they  wear  coats,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  admire  modern  clothes  in  sculpture.  The 
Paria,  by  the  same  sculptor,  shows  thought. 

Barye's  bronze  lion  is  as  terrifying  as  a  real 
one.  With  what  vigor  and  truth  is  it  executed! 
This  lion  roars,  this  serpent  hisses.  What  rage 
is  seen  in  the  grinding  of  the  lion's  jaws,  in  his 
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sidelong  glance,  in  his  back  as  he  crouches! 
How  much  power  is  there  in  his  jaw  as  he  seizes 
his  prey!  and  what  thirst  for  combat  in  this 
writhing  monster  in  these  famished  and  yawn- 
ing jaws!  Where  has  Barye  found  models  to 
pose  for  him?  Is  his  workshop  an  African  desert 
or  an  Indian  jungle? 

M.  Lequien's  Anacreon  and  Espercieux's 
Bcdgneuse  are  graceful,  but  they  are  copies  of 
the  antique.  M.  Lescorne's  young  girl  shows 
much  naive  feeling;  but  her  naked  feet,  which 
are  seen  from  under  her  dress,  do  not  look  well. 
I  admire  M.  Feuchere's  Renaissance,  neverthe- 
less, this  is  also  a  copy;  but  the  subject  demands 
that  it  should  be.  M.  Debay's  Esclave  is  very 
popular,  and  the  public  does  not  make  a  mistake 
in  sculpture  as  often  as  in  painting;  people  are 
attracted  by  form.  Debay's  statue  is  that  of  a 
child  fifteen  years  of  age;  consequently  it  is  of 
a  feeble,  undecided,  and  undeveloped  physique. 
Studies  of  this  kind  are  new  in  sculpture. 

Triqueti's  Modele  de  Vase  is  a  curious  rep- 
resentation. M.  Roultz's  bust  of  baroness  de 
G is  charming.  I  must  mention  M.  Les- 
corne's Philippe  V,  Foyatier's  Madame  de  Fitz- 
James,  and  Bellini's  Dantan.  M.  Duret's  Chac- 
tas  is  a  poetic  composition,  well  expressed  and 
beautifully  executed ;  the  head  is  admirable.  And 
now  I  come  to  Pradier's  Venus,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  have  re- 
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strained  myself  from  speaking  of  it  sooner. 
The  groups  appear  to  me  so  charming  that  I 
fear  it. would  be  sacrilegious  for  me  to  express 
my  opinion.  I  not  only  find  the  execution  per- 
fect, but  the  thoughts  superb.  This  Venus,  who 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  virgin,  although  she  is 
coquettish  and  artful,  leans  over  the  sucking 
child,  questioning  it;  her  hand  that  rests  on  the 
dear  head  is  buried  in  her  hair.  She  invites  a  kiss, 
but  the  childish,  dreamy  mouth  refuses  to  reply, 
waiting  to  be  coaxed.  These  slender  limbs  are  so 
true  to  nature  that  the  marble  seems  animated; 
all  this  enchants  me;  I  feel  myself  a  pagan  be- 
fore so  much  sweet  paganism.  One  might  pass 
a  day  before  this  group  and  forget  that  such  a 
thing  as  ugliness  exists.  Considered  only  as  a 
study,  as  a  portrait  of  a  woman  and  her  child, 
this  marble  would  be  a  valuable  work  of  art,  full 
of  grace  and  truth.  For  remember  that — we  ex- 
cept the  Greek  line  that  joins  the  nose  to  the 
forehead — the  Venus  is  a  woman  who  belongs  to 
every  age  and  every  country,  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  meritorious;  but  I  would  have  been  sorry  had 
Pradier  called  this  group  anything  but  Venus  et 
I1 Amour ,  for  in  it  I  see  the  perfect  expression  of 
careless  love  and  caprice;  not  gross  and  dishev- 
eled intoxication,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it 
represented,  but  delicate,  sensual,  and  somewhat 
pale,  intelligent,  and  full  of  longing;  not  the  un- 
restrained furious  caprice  which  a  trifle  degrades 
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and  which  is  disgusted  with  everything,  but  a 
young,  eager,  joyous  dreamer;  tender,  devoted 
to  his  mother,  his  new  protector,  his  white  marble 
love. 


VI 

Now  I  shall  return  once  more  to  the  hall  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Pecheurs  by  Robert.  I 
have  noticed  that  in  several  articles  written  on 
this  picture  it  has  been  asked  why  all  the  figures 
are  so  sad,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  thought 
to  be,  one  might  say,  the  fear  of  the  threatening 
storm.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  would  appear  even 
more  so  if  it  had  not  been  placed  near  to  M. 
Hesse's  canvas,  the  striking  colors  of  which  in- 
jure the  effect.  The  fishermen  painted  by 
Robert  are  Chiojotes,  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  sad  is  that  they  need  about  two  cents  a  day 
to  live  on,  and  they  do  not  have  that  much  every 
day. 

The  Venetian  fishermen  have  no  bed,  and  they 
sleep  on  the  steps  of  the  Quai  des  Esclavons. 
They  only  possess  one  cloak,  and  one  pair  of 
trousers,  which  are  usually  linen.  The  cloak  is 
brown,  very  short,  and  made  of  heavy  material; 
this  they  wear  both  winter  and  summer.  Only 
in  summer  they  do  not  put  the  sleeves  on,  but 
let  them  fall  over  their  shoulders;  the  fisherman 
seated  in  the  picture  wears  a  coat  of  this  descrip- 
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tion.  The  fishermen  roll  themselves  up  in  it 
when  sleeping,  lying  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other  so  as  not  to  feel  the  coldness  of  the  stone. 
It  often  happens,  especially  in  Lent,  that  when 
one  of  them  awakens  during  the  night  he  in- 
tones a  psalm  in  a  loud  voice;  then  his  comrades 
awaken  and  accompany  it  in  parts,  for  they 
never  sing  in  unison,  like  our  workmen;  their 
voices  are  usually  true,  and  of  a  very  sonorous 
and  deep  tone;  they  scarcely  sing  more  than  a 
couplet  at  a  time  and  go  to  sleep  again  as  soon 
as  they  have  finished;  they  consider  this  equiva- 
lent to  a  glass  of  brandy  or  a  pipe.  If  another 
awakens  some  hours  later  he  begins  again. 
Their  wives,  when  they  have  any,  sleep  in  the 
attics  of  deserted  palaces  where  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  through  charity.  They  only  make 
their  appearance  at  the  departure  or  return  of 
the  catch,  carrying  their  children  in  their  arms 
like  the  young  woman  seen  in  the  picture.  Be- 
sides, they  do  not  all  lie;  in  that  respect  they 
differ  from  the  people  of  Venice,  and  in  fact, 
from  all  Italians,  for  they  all  tell  lies,  even  the 
soldiers.  Their  expression  is  very  serious,  and 
the  material  with  which  they  are  clothed,  falling 
in  sparse  and  stiff  pleats,  adds  to  their  severe 
aspect;  their  poses  are  often  theatrical,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  picture  by  looking  at  the  position 
of  the  child  who  is  spreading  out  the  nets.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  is  fishing  for  the  delicious 
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oysters  and  sea-fish  that  are  found  in  the  Adriatic, 
which,  however,  are  sold  very  cheap.  Although 
the  fishermen  are  destitute,  they  are  exceedingly 
honest,  and  are  never  disorderly.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  to  hear  of  a  robbery  in  the  city  whose 
streets,  a  veritable  labyrinth,  would  favor  such 
crimes.  The  merchants  are  the  only  robbers  in 
Venice,  and  they  are  also  the  only  aristocracy. 

By  branching  out  in  this  way,  I  am,  perhaps, 
forgetting  the  Venetian  fishermen;  the  Chiojotes 
are  poorer  still,  for  the  place  where  they  live  is 
some  distance  from  the  city,  so  they  have  no 
chance  of  making  the  small  gains  that  constitute 
the  profits  of  the  others. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  in  Venice,  and  being  ill 
at  the  inn,  I  looked  in  vain  for  lodgings.  I  saw 
everywhere  nothing  but  a  desert,  or  the  most 
dreadful  poverty.  When  I  went  out  one  eve- 
ning to  see  the  four  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
I  only  saw  one  in  which  a  dim  light  flickered  in 
the  third  story  window;  it  must  have  come  from 
the  lamp  of  a  porter  who  only  answers  by  shaking 
his  head,  or  from  the  light  of  some  poor  devil, 
forgotten  in  this  remote  corner.  I  endeavored 
to  rent  the  second  story  of  one  of  these  Mocenigo 
palaces,  the  only  furnished  rooms  to  let  in  the 
city,  and  the  same  one  in  which  Lord  Byron 
lived;  the  rent  was  not  high,  but  it  was  winter, 
and  the  sun  never  penetrated  it.  One  day  I 
knocked  at  a  house  of  modest  appearance  that 
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belonged  to  a  French  woman,  I  believe  her  name 
was  Adele;  she  rented  furnished  rooms.  When 
I  came. for  rooms  she  showed  me  into  a  wretched 
apartment,  warmed  only  by  one  stove  and  fur- 
nished with  old  sofas.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the 
cleanest  I  had  seen,  and  I  stayed  there  a  month ; 
but  I  fell  ill  shortly  after,  and  I  would  not  go 
back  there  to  live. 

As  I  walked  the  length  of  the  gallery  on  my 
way  from  this  house,  I  saw  a  rather  pretty  young 
girl,  a  brilliant  brunette,  carrying  a  dish.  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  related  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  to  whom  she  was  taking  the  dish  she  held 
in  her  hand.  She  told  me  it  was  for  a  French 
lodger  who  lived  on  the  third  floor  in  a  little 
room  near  another  Frenchman;  "and  when  I 
live  here,"  I  continued,  "  will  you  bring  me  my 
breakfast  also?"  She  replied  by  clapping  her 
tongue  to  her  teeth,  which  in  Venetian  means 
No.  '  Very  well,"  I  replied;  "  and  who  is  this 
privileged  Frenchman  who  knows  how  to  get 
his  breakfast  served  privately?  Is  he  some  great 
person?  "  "  No,"  she  replied;  "  he  is  M.  Robert, 
an  unknown  painter."  "  Robert!  "  I  exclaimed, 
"Leopold  Robert!  Can  any  one  see  him? 
Where  is  his  studio?"  "  He  has  none,  because 
he  has  only  one  little  room;  no  one  can  see  him, 
no  one  ever  comes  to  see  him." 

Some  days  later  I  asked  M.  de  Sacy,  the 
French  consul,  if  I  could  obtain  M.  Robert's  per- 
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mission  to  see  him  for  a  moment;  M.  de  Sacy 
replied  that  I  would  not  be  received  if  I  were  to 
go  there,  that  is,  unless  I  was  acquainted  with 
him  or  with  his  friend  who  lived  with  him;  but 
that  if  I  were  to  ask  it  as  a  favor  it  would  will- 
ingly be  granted.  I  did  not  proceed  further, 
fearing  to  disturb  the  great  painter;  but  never 
since  that  day  have  I  passed  through  the  small 
canal  that  is  in  front  of  this  house  without  look- 
ing sadly  up  to  the  windows.  This  solitude,  this 
shrinking  from  the  world,  that  resulted  in  his 
avoiding  even  his  countrymen,  not  because  he  dis- 
liked them,  but  doubtless  because  they  bored  him ; 
these  words,  "Let  no  one  know";  this  miser- 
able room  that  was  conspicuous  for  its  order  and 
cleanliness,  filled  me  with  emotion  and  troubled 
me :  it  was  then  that  Leopold  Robert  finished  his 
Depart  pour  la  peche. 

Oh,  God!  the  hand  that  has  painted  this,  by 
painting  six  figures,  painted  a  whole  people,  a 
whole  nation!  This  powerful,  patient,  sublime 
hand,  the  only  one  able  to  revive  art  and  lead  it 
in  the  path  of  truth,  this  hand  that,  in  the  little 
it  has  done,  has  depicted  what  is  beautiful,  noble, 
immortal  in  nature,  this  hand  that  painted  the 
people  and  whose  genius  pointed  out  the  path 
of  the  future  where  humanity  dwells,  this  hand, 
Leopold,  is  thine !  This  hand  which  has  achieved 
this  exhausts  the  brain  to  which  it  belongs. 

APRIL  13,  1836     (RKVUE  DBS  DEUX  MONDES). 


FIRST   LETTER 

FRRTE-SOUS-JOUARRE,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1836. 

MY  DEAR  SIR: 

May  the  immortal  gods  help  you  and  preserve 
you  from  the  new  novels!  We  are  also  sub- 
scribers to  your  Revue,  that  is,  my  friend  Cotonet 
and  myself,  and  we  have  resolved  to  write  to  you 
in  regard  to  a  remark  we  have  made:  we  believe 
that  the  authors  of  to-day  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  by  using  too  many  adjectives  in  their  books. 

We  know,  sir,  that  it  is  no  longer  fashionable 
to  speak  of  literature,  and  just  now  perhaps 
you  may  think  we  are  troubling  ourselves  about 
a  trifle.  We,  voluntarily,  grant  this,  for  we  take 
the  Constitutional,  and  we  have  built  many  castles 
in  Spain;  but  you  will  doubtless  understand  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  the  pleasure  that  two  people 
of  good  family  find  in  devoting  themselves  to 
art,  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  social  distractions.  We  are  not  Beo- 
tians,  sir,  as  you  can  see  from  the  following. 

In  order  to  explain  to  you  our  remark,  which 
seems  so  simple  but  which  has  cost  us  a  dozen 
years  of  reflection,  you  must  allow  us  to  recount 
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gently  and  slowly  how  we  came  by  this  idea. 
Granting  that  letters  are  now  in  discredit,  there 
was  a  time,  sir,  when  they  flourished;  there  was 
a  time  when  books  were  read,  and  in  our  theaters, 
not  long  ago,  plays  were  hissed.  This  was,  if 
we  remember  correctly,  from  1824  to  1829.  Then 
the  king,  assisted  by  the  clergy,  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution  and  deprive  the  people 
of  their  rights ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
remember  that  at  this  period  there  was  much  talk 
of  a  new  method,  just  invented,  for  writing  plays, 
novels,  and  even  sonnets.  People  were  much  ex- 
ercised about  this;  but  my  friend  Cotonet  and 
myself  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what 
was  meant  by  Romanticism,  and  although  we 
have  read  a  great  deal,  especially  prefaces,  for 
we  are  not  from  Falaise,  we  well  know  that 
they  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  the 
remainder  serves  but  to  elucidate  this  subject; 
but  let  us  not  anticipate. 

To  tell  you  truly,  people  in  this  land  are  idlers 
to  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  newspaper  discussions,  we  are 
very  glad  to  meet  and  converse  at  about  four 
or  five  o'clock.  In  the  rue  Marchande  is  a  large 
reading-room  where  there  are  a  great  number  of 
books.  You  can  hire  them  at  two  cents  per 
volume,  which  is  the  usual  price,  and  one  should 
not  complain  if  the  working  class  oils  them  with 
its  dirty  hands;  but,  as  there  are  no  lotteries  now, 
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people  devour  novels — may  God  pardon  them! — 
and  so  we  can  not  find  a  clean  place  to  take  hold 
of.  But  never  mind,  Frenchmen  like  ourselves 
do  not  look  at  the  margin.  In  England  clean 
people  like  to  read  clean  books.  In  France  every 
one  reads  the  same  copy;  that  is  our  way  of  en- 
couraging the  arts. 

Our  fashionable  women  would  not  tolerate  the 
tiniest  spot  on  their  stockings,  which  only  belong 
to  their  feet;  but  with  their  white  hands  they 
daintily  open  a  dirty  book  that  smells  of  the 
kitchen,  and  bears  the  mark  of  their  coachman's 
thumb.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  I  were 
a  woman,  seated  in  the  corner  of  my  alcove  with 
drawn  curtains  and  an  entertaining  book  in  my 
hands,  I  would  prefer  that  the  poetic  perfume 
of  a  page  should  not  be  mixed  with  ...  I 
shall  now  return  to  my  subject. 

I  told  you  that  we  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  romanticism.  If  what  I 
tell  you  seems  somewhat  hackneyed  and  self- 
evident,  do  not  be  alarmed,  but  just  let  me  speak; 
I  intend  to  accomplish  my  object  in  the  end.  It 
was,  then,  about  the  year  1824,  or  perhaps  a 
little  later,  I  do  not  remember,  that  there  was 
a  heated  argument  in  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
The  questions  discussed  were  the  picturesque  and 
the  grotesque,  laudable  as  they  appear  in  poetry, 
historical  dramas,  dramas  in  high  life,  pure  art, 
short  meters,  tragedy  mixed  with  comedy,  the 
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middle  ages  revived.  My  friend  Cotonet  and 
myself  were  walking  in  front  of  the  bowling- 
alley.  I  must  tell  you  that  at  Ferte-sous-Jouarre 
we  had  a  scholar  from  Paris  who  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  very  wise;  he  was  also  very  proud, 
impertinent  and  self-confident,  deciding  every 
question  and  seeming  to  understand  everything 
he  read.  He  came  up  to  us,  the  newspaper  in 
his  hands,  and  asked  us  our  opinion  in  regard 
to  these  literary  quarrels.  Cotonet  is  in  good 
circumstances,  he  has  a  horse  and  carriage; 
neither  of  us  is  young,  and  as  for  me  I  have 
become  of  some  consequence ;  these  questions  dis- 
gusted us,  and  every  one  in  the  city  was  on  our 
side.  But,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  no 
one  at  home  spoke  of  anything  but  romanticism 
and  classicism;  Madame  Dupuis  was  the  only  one 
who  would  not  listen  to  anything  about  it.  She 
said  she  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
them. 

After  having  read  everything  that  came  out, 
we  received  the  Muse  into  our  midst.  Some  of 
us  (myself  among  the  number)  went  to  Paris 
to  see  Les  Vepres;  the  under-sheriff  bought  the 
piece,  and,  on  a  request  for  something  Greek, 
my  son  recited  Parthenope  et  I'Etrangere,  the 
seventh  national  elegy.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Ducoudray,  a  distinguished  magistrate,  return- 
ing from  his  vacation,  took  his  wife  a  present  of 
a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  Meditations. 
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Madame  Javart  was  shocked ;  she  detests  innova- 
tion ;  my  niece  mixed  herself  up  in  it,  and  now  we 
never  see  each  other.  The  collector  was  on  our 
side;  he  was  a  sarcastic  and  morose  man,  and 
worked  secretly  on  La  Pandorc;  four  years  later 
becoming  impoverished,  he  lifted  his  mask,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  which  was  printed  by  the 
famous  Firmin  Didot.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember M.  Ducoudray  gave  us  a  most  stormy 
dinner  party;  it  was  then  that  this  quarrel  origi- 
nated, and  in  this  way.  Madame  Javart,  who 
wore  a  wig  and  imagined  no  one  knew  it,  made 
an  elaborate  toilet  that  day,  and  had  ornamented 
her  coiffure  with  an  aigrette  of  marabouts.  She 
stood  on  the  right  of  the  collector,  and  they  were 
talking  about  literature.  By  degrees  the  discus- 
sion became  very  animated.  Madame  Javart,  an 
obstinate  classicist,  espoused  the  cause  of  1'Abbe 
Delille ;  the  collector  called  her  a  whig,  and  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  at  the  very  moment  he  said 
the  word,  in  quite  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  the 
marabouts  in  Madame  Javart's  hair  caught  fire 
from  a  candle  near-by.  Unconscious  of  this  she 
continued  to  argue,  when  the  collector,  seeing  her 
afire,  seized  the  marabouts  and  pulled  them  out. 
Unfortunately  the  entire  wig  came  off  of  the 
woman's  head,  and  she  found  herself  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  every  one,  her  head  completely  bare. 
Madame  Javart,  not  knowing  what  danger  she 
was  in,  thought  that  the  collector  had  taken  off 
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her  wig  to  give  zest  to  his  sentiments,  and  as 
she  was  just  eating  an  egg,  she  threw  it  in  his 
face.  It  blinded  the  receiver;  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  stained  his  shirt  and  vest.  As  he  had  only 
intended  to  assist  her,  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
pease him,  although  every  effort  was  made.  As 
for  Madame  Javart,  she  arose,  furiously  angry, 
and  left  the  house.  She  walked  through  the  town 
with  her  wig  in  her  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance  of  her  servant,  and  fainted  on 
reaching  her  home.  She  never  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  her  marabouts  had  been  on  fire;  she 
insisted  upon  thinking  that  she  had  been  treated 
with  the  most  unheard-of  indignity,  and  you  can 
fancy  what  a  fuss  she  made  about  it.  This  is 
the  way,  sir,  we  define  romanticism  in  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre. 

Cotonet  and  myself,  however,  resolved  to  sift 
this  question  to  the  bottom,  and  keep  account 
of  the  quarrels  that  separated  so  many  intelligent 
people.  We  studied  the  subject  faithfully,  espe- 
cially Cotonet,  who  is  a  notary,  and  who  occupies 
himself  studying  ornithology.  We  thought,  at 
first,  for  about  two  years,  that  romanticism  as 
far  as  writing  was  concerned  only  applied  to  the 
theater,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from  clas- 
sicism by  not  insisting  upon  the  unities.  That 
is  clear  enough;  for  example,  Shakespeare  made 
his  characters  travel  from  Rome  to  London  and 
from  Athens  to  Alexandria  in  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour;  his  heroes  live  ten  or  twenty  years  in  an 
entire  act;  his  heroines,  who  are  angels  of  virtue 
during  an  entire  scene,  have  only  to  make  their 
exit  to  reappear  married,  adulteresses,  widows, 
and  grandmothers.  And  so  we  call  that  romanti- 
cism. Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  makes  (Edipus 
sit  down  on  a  rock,  with  great  difficulty;  from 
the  beginning  of  his  tragedy  all  the  characters, 
one  after  the  other,  find  him  there;  perhaps  he 
arises,  but  I  doubt  it,  unless  out  of  respect  for 
Theseus,  who  during  the  entire  play  runs  along 
the  highway  to  please  him,  constantly  going  on 
and  off  the  stage.  The  chorus  is  present,  and 
if  there  is  a  hitch,  if  there  is  an  ambiguous  joke, 
the  chorus  relates  what  has  taken  place,  com- 
ments upon  what  is  taking  place,  and  predicts 
what  will  take  place;  in  brief,  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  Greek  tragedy  that  a  foot-note  on 
Moliere's  books,  written  by  M.  Aime  Martin, 
bears  to  Moliere.  And  this  we  call  classicism; 
there  is  nothing  about  it  to  discuss,  for  everything 
is  self-evident.  But  we  were  told  abruptly  (this 
was,  I  believe,  in  1828)  that  there  was  romantic 
poetry  and  classical  poetry,  romantic  novels  and 
classical  novels,  romantic  odes  and  classical  odes. 
What  am  I  saying?  One  small  verse  alone,  my 
dear  sir,  one  single  verse  alone,  may  be  romantic 
or  classic,  as  one  wishes. 

When  we  heard  this  news  we  were  not  able  to 
close  our  eyes  all  night.    Two  years  of  peaceful 
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conviction  vanished  like  a  dream.  All  our  opin- 
ions were  overturned,  for  if  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Aristotle  are  no  longer  the  boundary-line  that 
separates  literary  parties,  where  can  we  find  any- 
thing to  lean  upon?  When  reading  a  book  how 
can  one  tell  to  what  school  it  belongs?  We  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  initiated  who  live  in  Paris 
should  have  some  sort  of  a  password,  which 
would  at  once  relieve  them  from  embarrassing 
situations;  but  what  shall  we  do  about  it  in  the 
country?  And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  in  the 
country  the  word  romanticism  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  signification  easy  to  remember;  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  word  absurdity,  and  no 
more  trouble  is  taken  about  it.  Happily,  in  the 
same  year,  a  famous  preface  appeared  which  we 
at  once  eagerly  devoured,  and  which  thoroughly 
convinced  us.  Throughout  -the  prefaces  there 
was  an  air  of  assurance,  intended  to  calm  one 
down,  and  the  principles  of  the  new  schools  were 
set  forth  in  quite  lengthy  details.  It  was  very 
plainly  set  forth  that  romanticism  was  nothing 
more  than  the  union  of  the  gay  and  the  serious, 
the  grotesque  and  the  terrible,  buffoonery  and 
the  horrible;  in  other  words,  if  you  prefer,  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  For  a  whole  year  Cotonet 
and  I  thought  so.  We  were  passionately  fond 
of  the  drama,  for  by  the  word  drama  was  under- 
stood not  only  works  written  in  dialogue  but  all 
modern  imaginative  works,  under  the  pretext 
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that  they  were  dramatic.  There  was  much  con- 
fusion in  this  definition,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
of  some  use.  To  our  mind  the  drama  resembles 
a  respectable  parson  who,  after  many  centuries, 
married  comedy  to  tragedy;  we  saw  them  robed 
in  white  and  black,  laughing  with  one  eye  and 
weeping  with  the  other,  carrying  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  cap  and  bells  in  the  other.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  includes  the  poets  of  to-day,  who 
proclaimed  this  style  a  purely  modern  discovery; 
they  said  that  melancholy  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  that  it  was  melancholy  which,  joined 
with  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  controversy, 
created  a  new  religion,  a  new  society,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  type  in  art.  To  be  frank,  we  took 
this  somewhat  on  trust,  and  it  was  not  easy  for 
us  to  believe  that  this  melancholy  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  "How!"  we  exclaimed;  "was 
not  Sappho  sad  when  dying  and  was  not  Plato 
sad  when  he  looked  up  toward  heaven?  Did  not 
old  Priam  feel  somewhat  melancholy  when  he 
demanded  his  dead  son,  as  he  knelt  before  the 
murderers,  exclaiming,  '  Remember  your  father, 
Oh,  Achilles  '  ?  Was  not  the  beautiful  Narcissus, 
sleeping  in  the  dew,  made  ill  by  his  disgust  for 
the  things  of  this  earth?  And  the  young  nymph 
who  loved  him — this  poor  and  unhappy  echo — 
was  she  not  the  personification  of  melancholy 
and  solitude,  so  exhausted  by  suff  ering  that  noth- 
ing was  left  of  her  but  her  bones  and  her  voice?  " 
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And  now,  to  quote  once  more  from  this  power- 
fully written  preface,  it  seems  to  us  that  antiq- 
uity is  very  much  misunderstood.  Besides,  in 
the  preface,  the  Furies  are  compared  to  witches, 
and  are  named  Eumenides;  in  other  words,  gen- 
tle and  benevolent,  which  proves,  it  went  on  to 
say,  that  they  are  only  moderately  deformed, 
consequently  scarcely  grotesque.  We  are  as- 
tonished that  the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  antiphrase  is  among  the  number  of 
tropes,  although  Sanctius  will  not  admit  it.  But 
let  us  continue ;  the  chief  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
answer  inquiries.  "  Romanticism  is  the  union  of 
comedy  with  tragedy,  or,  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  discussed,  a  medley  of  the  serious  and 
gay."  That  is  a  very  good  definition  and  we 
slept  tranquilly  on  it.  , 

But,  sir,  what  did  I  think  when  I  saw  Cotonet 
come  into  my  room  one  morning  with  six  small 
volumes  under  his  arm?  You  know  that  of  all 
the  talented  men  of  ancient  Greece,  Aristophanes 
was  the  noblest  and  also  the  most  grotesque,  the 
most  serious  and  the  most  given  to  jesting,  the 
greatest  lyric  poet  and  the  most  given  to  satire. 
What  shall  we  reply  when  Cotonet  commences 
to  declaim  pompously,  in  his  fine  bass  voice,  the 
great  dispute  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,*  the 
most  serious  and  the  noblest  scene  that  has  ever 
been  played  in  the  theater?  When  listening  to 

*  In  Les  Nuees. 
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this  vigorous  style,  these  sublime  thoughts,  this 
simple  eloquence,  when  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
combat  between  the  two  powers  that  govern  the 
world,  how  can  we  help  exclaiming  with  the 
chorus:  "  Oh,  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  temple 
built  with  wisdom,  let  the  perfume  of  virtue  flow 
from  thy  words!  "  Then,  suddenly,  some  pages 
farther  on,  the  poet  brings  us  before  a  man  who 
gets  up  in  the  night  to  relieve  his  stomach.*  What 
writer  has  ever  reached  a  higher  elevation  than 
Aristophanes  in  his  terrible  drama  the  Cheva- 
liers, in  which  the  Athenian  people  are  personi- 
fied as  an  old  man?  What  is  more  serious,  what 
more  imposing  than  the  anapests  with  which  the 
poet  feasts  the  public,  and  that  chorus  beginning 
thus:  "  Now,  Athenians,  give  us  your  attention, 
if  you  like  sincere  speeches  "?f  What  can  be 
more  grotesque  and  at  the  same  time  more  droll 
than  Bacchus  and  Xanthias?  f  What  more  droll 
and  more  pleasing  than  this  Myrrhine,  as,  half 
undressed,  she  takes  off  her  shoes  and  stockings 
seated  on  the  bed  on  which  her  poor  husband  is 
dying  from  fasting  and  longing?  §  At  the  sight 
of  this  artful  woman,  more  crafty  than  the  crafty 
Merteuil,  the  spectators  themselves  should  feel 
the  torment  of  Cinesias,  that  is,  if  the  scene  be 

*  In  Les  Haranguetises. 

f  In  Les  Guepes. 

£  In  Les  Grenouilles  (the  author's  note). 

§  In  Lysistrate  (the  author's  note). 
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tolerably  well  rendered.  In  what  class  can  the 
works  of  Aristophanes  ever  be  placed?  What 
lines,  what  circles  can  ever  be  traced  around  hu- 
man thought,  that  this  audacious  genius  will  not 
overreach?  He  is  not  only  tragic  and  comic  but 
tender  and  terrible,  pure  and  impure,  honest  and 
corrupt,  noble  and  trivial,  and  beneath  all  this, 
to  those  who  understand  him,  he  certainly  is 
melancholy.  Alas!  sir,  on  reading  farther  one 
could  dispense  with  many  words  and  could  tell 
precisely  whence  come  many  new  inventions  that 
have  been  patented.  There  is  nothing  said  about 
communists  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes. 
What  have  the  poor  people  done  to  him?  The 
comedy  of  the  Harangueuses,  however,  is  a  com- 
plete satire  on  them  just  as  the  Chevaliers  in 
more  than  one  respect  can  be  considered  a  satire 
on  the  representative  government. 

And  now  Cotonet  and  myself  have  relapsed 
into  uncertainty.  Romanticism  above  all  ought 
to  be  considered  at  least  a  modern  discovery,  if 
not  a  new  one.  There  was  no  further  connec- 
tion between  comedy  and  tragedy,  after  the 
justifiable  infringement  of  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Aristotle  (I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that 
Aristophanes  himself  paid  no  attention  to  uni- 
ties). We  follow  a  train  of  very  simple  reason- 
ing: "As  people  in  Paris  disagree  in  the  the- 
aters, in  prefaces,  and  in  the  newspapers,  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it;  as  authors  proclaim 
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a  discovery,  a  new  art,  and  a  new  faith,  it  must 
be  that  this  reason  is  different  from  anything 
revived  from  the  Greeks;  as  we  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  we  shall  try  to  find  what  it  is?  " 

"  But,"  you  tell  me,  "  my  dear  sir,  Aristoph- 
anes is  romantic;  everything1  you  say  proves 
it;  the  difference  of  style  is  not  less  felt;  and 
modern  art,  humanitarian  art,  social  art,  pure 
art,  medieval  art  .  .  ." 

Patience,  sir;  God  protect  you  from  being 
too  quick;  I  shall  not  discuss  it,  but  I  shall  tell 
you  an  incident  that  happened  to  me.  In  the 
first  place,  as  for  the  word  humanitarian ,  I  revere 
it,  and  when  I  hear  it  I  never  neglect  to  take  off 
my  hat;  may  the  gods  teach  you  to  understand 
it,  but  I  shall  be  resigned  and  wait!  Note  well 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  romanticism  or  not ;  I  am  French 
and  I  am  treating  of  what  is  called  romanticism 
in  France. 

And  regarding  new  words,  let  me  tell  you  that 
during  another  year  we  fell  into  sad  error.  Tired 
of  examining  and  weighing  arguments,  always 
finding  phrases  meaningless  and  professions  of 
faith  incomprehensible,  we  began  to  think  that 
this  word  Romanticism  was  nothing  but  a  word; 
we  thought  it  a  beautiful  word,  and  we  were 
sorry  it  did  not  convey  an  idea.  It  resembles  the 
words  Rome  and  Roman,  Romance  and  Ro- 
manesque; perhaps  it  means  the  same  thing  as 
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Romanesque;  at  least  we  are  tempted  to  think 
so  judging  by  its  similarity,  for  it  has  just  come 
to  pass,  as  you  know,  that  certain  words  formerly 
in  reputable  use  have  undergone  slight  changes 
which  do  not  harm  anybody.  For  example,  in 
former  times  people  foolishly  said,  "  This  is  a 
reasonable  idea."  Now  it  is  better  expressed  in 
this  way,  "  This  is  a  rational  deduction."  And 
so  it  is  with  patrie,  an  old  word  quite  worn  out; 
now  changed  to  pays.  Look  at  our  orators ;  they 
do  not  come  to  grief  for  the  lack  of  ten  dollars. 
When  two  governments,  that  of  Switzerland  and 
France,  for  instance,  convene  together  to  make 
the  taxes  ten  or  twelve  cents  for  carrying  a  letter, 
it  used  to  be  said  in  a  casual  way,  "  This  is  a  con- 
vention of  the  post."  Now  people  say,  "  A 
postal  convention."  What  a  difference!  And 
how  fine  to  say  "  stunned "  instead  of  "  sur- 
prised," or  "  astonished  " !  Can  you  tell  the  con- 
nection? Stunned,  not  stupefied!  Be  careful, 
stupefied  is  a  poor  word  well  worn;  fie!  say  no 
more  about  it;  it  is  an  absurd  word  which  should 
be  relegated  to  the  dictionary.  Who  unearths 
it?  But  Cotonet  gives  decided  preference  to 
three  words  in  our  modern  language ;  the  author 
who  chances  to  combine  them  in  one  phrase  shall 
be,  after  his  fashion,  the  greatest  of  men.  The 
first  of  these  words  is  morganatic;  the  second 
blandices,  and  the  third  .  .  .  the  third  is  a 
German  word. 
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I  return  to  my  statement,  that  we  can  not  re- 
main indifferent  for  any  length  of  time.  Our 
under-sheriff  has  just  been  changed;  the  late  ar- 
rival had  a  niece,  a  pale  brunette,  pretty  but 
rather  too  thin ;  she  copied  English  manners,  and 
wore  a  green  veil,  orange-colored  gloves,  and 
silver  spectacles.  One  evening  as  she  passed  near 
us  (Cotonet  and  myself,  according  to  our  cus- 
tom, were  walking  by  the  bowling-alley)  she 
turned  toward  the  water-mill  near  the  ford, 
where  there  were  bags  of  flour,  geese,  and  an 
ox  tethered.  '  This  is  a  romantic  scene,"  she 
said  to  her  governess.  These  words  excited  our 
curiosity.  "  Oh,  great  God!  "  said  I,  "  what  will 
she  say?  Shall  we  not  hear  something  more? " 
While  this  was  going  on  we  came  across  a  news- 
paper containing  the  following  words:  "Andre 
Chenier  and  Madame  de  Stael  are  the  two 
sources  of  the  great  river  that  carries  us  toward 
the  future.  It  is  through  them  that  the  poetic 
revival,  already  triumphant  and  nearly  com- 
pleted, will  separate  into  two  branches  framing 
in  flowers  the  blighted  trunk  of  the  past,  and 
thus  Romantic  poetry,  the  daughter  of  Germany, 
will  wear  a  green  palm  on  her  forehead,  somewhat 
like  the  Athenian  myrtle.  Ossian  and  Homer 
take  her  by  the  hand."  "  My  friend,"  said  I 
to  Cotonet,  "  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  search- 
ing for.  Romanticism  is  German  poetry.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  is  the  first  writer  who  introduced 
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us  to  this  literature,  and  the  great  enthusiasm 
for  it  dates  from  the  appearance  of  her  book. 
Let  us  buy  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland.  We 
have  adjusted  ourselves;  everything  has  been 
taken  from  these  writers." 

Until  the  year  1830  we  thought  that  romanti- 
cism meant  imitating  the  Germans,  and,  from 
what  we  were  able  to  hear,  we  might  add  the 
English.  It  is  incontestably  true  that  the  poetry 
of  these  two  nations  possesses  peculiar  character- 
istics that  resemble  neither  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  the  French.  Spanish  poetry  perplexes 
us,  for  it  also  has  its  stamp,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
modern  school  is  greatly  influenced  by  it.  For 
example,  the  romanticists  were  never  tired  of 
praising  Corneille's  Cid,  which  is  almost  a  literal 
translation  of  a  beautiful  Spanish  play.  We  can 
not  tell  why  many  another  play  has  not  been 
equally  praised,  although  that  one  is  very  beauti- 
ful; but,  at  all  events,  it  is  an  issue  that  would  lead 
us  into  a  labyrinth.  "  But,"  Cotonet  continued, 
"  has  anything  been  invented  to  naturalize  an  im- 
itation? Germans  have  written  ballads;  we  also 
write  them,  that  is  very  strange.  They  are  fond 
of  specters,  gnomes,  ghouls,  snake-charmers,  vam- 
pires, skeletons,  ogres,  nightmares,  rats,  serpents, 
vipers,  witches,  sorcerers,  Satan,  Puck,  mandra- 
goras — all  these  things  give  them  pleasure;  we 
imitate  them  and  talk  about  them,  although  we 
are  only  moderately  fond  of  them;  but  I  grant 
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this.  Besides,  in  their  novels  they  kill  each  other, 
weep,  revive,  and  make  speeches  a  yard  long. 
At  every  turn  they  depart  from  good  sense  and 
from  nature ;  we  copy  them,  which  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  Then  come  the  English,  who  pass 
their  time  and  rack  their  brains  over  gloomy 
thoughts.  All  their  poetry,  both  present  and 
future,  has  been  summed  up  by  Goethe  in  this 
simple  and  agreeable  sentence :  *  Experience 
and  suffering  combine  to  guide  man  through 
this  life,  even  unto  death.'  That  is  not  true, 
and  it  is  also  quite  senseless,  but  I  am  very  glad 
they  like  it.  With  God's  help,  and  by  the  aid 
of  our  French  temperament,  let  us  merrily  drink 
the  blood  of  the  hanged  in  the  English  kettle. 
Here  comes  Spain,  with  her  Castilians,  who  cut 
throats  as  readily  as  they  drink  a  glass  of  water; 
with  her  Andalusians,  more  ready  still  to  ply  a 
small  trade,  less  depopulizing;  with  her  bull- 
fights, her  toreadors,  and  matadors.  After  all, 
what  does  it  matter?  When  we  have  imitated, 
copied,  plagiarized,  translated,  and  compiled 
everything,  what  is  there  romantic  about  it? 
There  is  nothing  older  under  the  sun  than  com- 
piling and  plagiarizing." 

Thus  Cotonet  reasoned,  and  we  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  because  examined  from  this  point  of 
view  the  question  is  considerably  narrowed.  Is 
classical  poetry  nothing  more  than  the  imitation 
of  Greek  and  romantic  poetry,  than  the  imita- 
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tion  of  German,  English,  and  Spanish  poetry? 
The  deuce!  what  will  be  the  fate  of  all  these 
fine  articles  on  Boileau,  Aristotle,  antiquity, 
Christianity,  genius,  liberty,  the  past  and  the 
future,  etc.?  This  is  impossible;  something  tells 
us  that  this  can  not  be  the  result  of  such  curious 
and  assiduous  researches!  This  can  not  be  so. 
We  wonder  if  it  is  only  a  matter  of  form?  Does 
not  this  inexplicable  romanticism  consist  in  short 
verses  noised  abroad  in  the  world?  No,  for  we 
find  new  authors  quoting  Moliere  and  other 
writers  in  their  speeches,  as  having  given  ex- 
amples of  this  style;  besides,  the  short  verse  is 
dreadful;  we  may  even  use  a  stronger  word  and 
call  it  impious ;  it  is  a  sacrilege  committed  against 
the  gods,  an  offense  against  the  Muse. 

I  set  forth  frankly,  sir,  all  our  many  tribula- 
tions, and  if  you  find  my  tale  somewhat  long, 
think  of  the  dozen  years  of  anxious  thought. 
We  are  progressing,  so  do  not  be  anxious.  From 
1830  to  1831  we  thought  romanticism  meant  an 
historic  style,  or,  if  you  prefer,  this  fad  that  has 
lately  taken  possession  of  our  authors,  of  naming 
the  characters  of  their  novels  and  melodramas 
Charlemagne,  Francis  I,  or  Henry  IV,  instead 
of  Amadis,  Oronte,  or  Saint  Albin.  I  believe 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  first  set  this  fashion 
in  France,  and  the  works  of  this  young  woman 
were  severely  criticized  by  many  people  who  had 
never  read  them.  We  do  not  pretend  to  criticize 
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them  here;  they  delighted  the  most  polished,  the 
most  classic,  and  the  most  courteous  age  of  the 
world,  but  we  think  them  quite  as  true,  better 
written,  and  scarcely  more  absurd  than  certain 
novels  of  our  own  day  which  will  not  be  remem- 
bered so  long. 

From  1831  to  the  following  year,  seeing  the 
historic  style  in  discredit  and  the  romantic  style 
always  in  the  ascendant,  we  concluded  that  it 
was  the  subjective  style  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
we  took,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
what  is  meant  by  the  subjective  style.  Subjec- 
tive novels  are  just  like  all  the  others;  they  con- 
sist of  two  volumes,  octavo  with  much  margin, 
and  treat  of  baseness,  consumption,  suicides, 
archaisms,  and  neologisms;  they  have  yellow 
covers,  and  cost  fifteen  francs;  these  are  their 
only  distinguishing  marks,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover. 

From  1832  to  1833  it  occurred  to  us  that 
romanticism  might  be  a  system  of  philosophy 
and  political  economy.  Finally  writers  made  a 
point  of  their  prefaces  (which  we  have  read  care- 
fully, giving  them  preference  over  everything 
else,  because  we  consider  them  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance) ,  speaking  of  the  future  of  social  prog- 
ress, humanity,  and  civilization ;  but  we  attributed 
this  fashion  to  the  revolution  of  July;  besides  it 
is  impossible  not  to  think  that  it  is  something 
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new  to  be  a  republican.  It  has  been  said  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  one ;  I  doubt  it,  for  he  wished  to 
make  himself  king  of  Jerusalem;  but  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  known  that  he  who 
possesses  but  four  cents  and  sends  two  to  his 
neighbors,  or  to  a  pretty  woman,  wishes  them  to 
accept  his  gift,  and  with  this  end  in  view  speaks 
of  equality,  liberty,  the  rights  of  man,  etc. 

From  1833  to  1834  we  thought  that  romanti- 
cism consisted  in  not  shaving,  and  in  wearing 
waistcoats  with  long,  stiffly  starched  revers.  The 
following  year  we  thought  that  it  consisted  in 
refusing  to  mount  guard.  The  year  after,  we 
thought  no  further  about  it,  as  Cotonet  made 
a  short  journey  in  the  south  to  obtain  an  inherit- 
ance, and  I  was  very  busy  overseeing  the  repair- 
ing of  a  barn  that  had  been  damaged  by  the 
severe  rains. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion 
after  this  long  suspense.  One  day  when  we  were 
walking  (which  was  as  usual  by  the  bowling- 
alley)  we  remembered  this  lanky  fellow  who  was 
the  first  one  to  unsettle  our  minds  and  conse- 
quently the  entire  city,  in  1824.  We  went  to 
see  him,  and  this  time  we  decided  to  question 
him  and  cut  this  gordian  knot.  We  found  him, 
with  his  nightcap  on,  very  sad,  and  eating  an 
omelet.  He  said  he  was  disgusted  with  life,  and 
tired  of  love.  As  it  was  the  month  of  January, 
we  thought  he  was  miserable  because  he  had  not 
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had  any  pleasure  that  year,  and  we  were  not 
sorry.  After  exchanging  the  first  civilities,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  us;  let 
me  describe  it  to  you  as  briefly  as  possible : 

Myself.  Sir,  I  beg  you  to  explain  me  what 
romanticism  is.  Does  it  consist  in  denying  the 
unities  established  by  Aristotle  and  reverenced 
by  French  authors? 

The  Clerk.  Surely.  We  admired  Aristotle! 
Should  a  college-bred  pedant  who  died  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago  control  our  taste? 

Cotonet.  How  can  romanticism  disregard 
the  unities,  for  romanticism  is  a  word  applied 
to  a  thousand  other  things  besides  plays  for 
the  stage? 

The  Clerk.  That  is  so;  disregarding  the  uni- 
ties is  nothing — a  mere  trifle;  let  us  not  dwell 
on  it. 

Myself.  If  that  be  true,  does  it  mean  the 
union  of  the  comic  with  the  tragic? 

The  Clerk.  You  have  said  truly,  it  is  even 
so;  you  have  called  it  by  the  right  name. 

Cotonet.  Sir,  Aristotle  has  been  dead  for 
many  years,  even  as  long  ago  as  that  there  were 
works  in  which  the  comic  was  allied  to  the  tragic. 
Besides  Ossian,  your  modern  Homer,  is  serious 
all  the  way  through;  my  faith,  there  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at  in  his  writings.  Why,  then,  do  you 
call  him  romantic?  Homer  is  much  more  roman- 
tic than  he. 
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The  Clerk.  That  is  so;  I  beg  your  pardon; 
romanticism  is  something  entirely  different. 

Myself.  Does  it  consist  in  imitation  or  in- 
spiration due  to  certain  foreign  literatures,  or, 
to  explain  briefly  what  I  mean,  does  it  include  all 
literatures  except  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans? 

The  Clerk.  Do  not  question  it.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  forever  banished  from  France; 
clever  and  satirical  verse  is  only  tolerated. 

Cotonet.  Then  romanticism  is  only  plagia- 
rism— a  sham,  a  copy;  this  is  a  shameful  dis- 
grace, sir.  France  is  no  more  English  or  Ger- 
man than  it  is  Greek  or  Roman ;  and,  plagiarism 
or  no  plagiarism,  I  prefer  a  fine  plaster  cast  of 
the  huntress  Diana  to  a  huge  worm-eaten  piece 
of  wood  taken  down  from  a  gothic  vault. 

The  Clerk.  Romanticism  is  not  plagiarism 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  copy  any  one;  no, 
neither  England  nor  Germany  have  any  in- 
fluence in  our  country. 

Cotonet  (vivaciously).  What,  then,  is  ro- 
manticism? Is  it  the  use  of  crude  words?  Is  it 
the  dislike  for  paraphrase?  Is  it  having  music 
play  in  the  theater  when  the  chief  character 
enters?  It  has  always  been  thus  in  melodramas, 
and  our  new  plays  in  no  wise  differ.  Why  shall 
we  change  this  expression?  Melos  means  music 
and  drama  means  drama;  Colos  and  Le  Joueur 
are  the  two  models  of  this  style.  Is  it  the  abuse 
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of  historic  names?  Is  it  the  cut  of  the  costumes? 
Is  it  the  choice  of  certain  fashionable  periods, 
like  La  Fronde  or  the  reign  of  Charles  IX?  Is 
it  the  mania  for  suicides,  and  heroism  a  la  Byron? 
Are  these  the  neologisms,  the  neo-Christianisms, 
and — to  call  this  new  terror  by  a  new  name — all 
the  neosophisms  in  the  world?  Is  it  to  make  a 
written  declaration?  Is  it  to  shock  good  sense 
and  grammar?  Lastly,  is  it  anything,  or  is  it 
only  a  fine-sounding  word,  an  empty  and  osten- 
tatious pride. 

The  Clerk  (very  enthusiastic) .  No!  it  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind;  no!  you  do  not  understand  it. 
How  dull  you  are,  sir!  How  clumsily  you  ex- 
press yourself!  Begone!  the  sylphs  will  not 
trouble  you;  you  are  a  ponnaire,  a  pier-glass, 
a  volute;  you  are  not  at  all  like  an  ogive;  what 
you  say  has  no  emphasis;  you  do  not  doubt  the 
Fourierist  instinct;  you  have  trampled  on  Cam- 
pistron. 

Cotonet.  Bless  me  I  what  in  the  world  do  you 
mean? 

The  Clerk.  No,  my  dear  sir,  certainly  ro- 
manticism consists  neither  in  discarding  the  uni- 
ties nor  in  joining  the  comic  with  the  tragic, 
nor  in  anything  you  say;  you  may  try  in  vain  to 
seize  the  butterfly's  wing;  the  dust  that  colors  it 
will  be  all  you  can  hold  in  your  fingers.  Ro- 
manticism is  the  weeping  star;  it  is  the  sighing 
wind,  the  chilly  night,  the  bird  in  its  flight,  and 
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the  sweet-scented  flower;  it  is  the  refreshing 
stream,  the  greatest  ecstasy,  the  well  by  the  palm- 
trees,  rosy  hope  and  her  thousand  lovers,  the 
angel  and  the  pearl,  the  white  robe  of  the  wil- 
lows! How  beautiful,  sir!  It  is  infinity  and 
stardom ;  it  is  heat,  refraction,  cold ;  it  is  the  flat 
and  round,  the  diametrical,  pyramidal,  oriental; 
it  is  an  embrace,  a  clasp,  a  whirlwind.  It  is  a 
new  science!  It  is  providential  philosophy  mak- 
ing everything  geometrical,  then  launching  on 
the  name  of  experience  to  cut  the  hidden 
threads  . 

Cotonet.  Sir,  this  is  all  nonsense.  I  am 
thrown  into  a  perspiration  trying  to  understand 
you. 

The  Clerk.  I  am  sorry ;  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion,  and  nothing  in  the  world  will  make  me 
change  it. 

We  were  at  M.  Ducoudray's  house  after  this 
scene  which  I  have  curtailed,  and  as  it  lasted 
three  hours  it  makes  me  dizzy  to  think  of  it.  M. 
Ducoudray  is  a  magistrate,  as  I  told  you.  He 
wore  a  maroon  coat  and  silk  small-clothes  very 
carefully  brushed,  and  offered  us  a  pinch  of  dry 
tobacco  out  of  a  horn  tobacco-box  which  was 
as  clean  and  glossy  as  a  new  shield.  You  may 
guess  that  we  told  him  we  did  not  like  the  visit 
we  had  just  made,  and  took  up  the  same  sub- 
ject again.  The  following  is  his  opinion: 

"  I  may  say  that,  under  the  Restoration,  the 
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government  made  every  effort  to  restore  the  past. 
The  highest  places  in  the  Tuileries  were  filled, 
as  you  may  know,  by  those  who  had  them  under 
Louis  XIV.  The  priests  again  assumed  author- 
ity; they  organized  a  kind  of  secret  inquisition, 
just  as  the  republican  associations  do  to-day. 
Besides,  severe  criticism  prohibited  writers  from 
expressing  themselves  freely  upon  affairs  of  the 
moment.  What  portrayal  of  manners  or  what 
satires,  even  the  most  inoffensive,  would  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  theater  in  which  Germani- 
cus  was  upheld?  In  the  third  place,  the  royal 
purse,  at  the  disposal  of  some  literary  men,  fully 
rewarded  them  for  their  remarkable  talents,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  their  religious  and  monar- 
chical opinions.  These  two  great  words,  religion 
and  monarchy,  were  then  all  powerful;  they  led 
to  success,  fortune,  and  glory ;  without  them  there 
was  nothing  but  forgetfulness  or  persecution. 
However,  France  did  not  lack  young  men  who 
wanted  to  make  themselves  known  and  who  had 
the  greatest  desire  to  talk  or  write  rather  than 
work,  for  education  is  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  but  favorable  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mind.  The  dulness  of  peace  blighted 
careers,  and  everything  favored  young  people 
becoming  writers,  for  in  no  other  age  has  there 
been  one  fourth  as  many  authors  as  now.  But 
why  speak  of  it?  What  can  be  written  about 
it?  Literature,  like  government,  manners,  the 
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court,  and  the  city,  tries  to  revert  to  the  past. 
The  throne  and  the  altar  are  accountable  for 
everything.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there 
was  a  literature  of  opposition.  The  latter,  vigor- 
ous in  thought,  in  the  interest  it  created,  became 
conventional  and  remained  classic;  the  poets  who 
sung  of  the  empire,  the  glory  of  France,  or 
liberty,  sure  of  the  subject  pleasing,  were  care- 
less how  they  presented  it.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  with  those  who  wrote  about  the  throne  and 
altar.  Having  to  deal  with  ideas  that  had  been 
repeated  many  times,  and  with  sentiments  dis- 
pleasing to  the  nation,  they  sought  new  methods 
to  rejuvenate  the  antiquity  of  their  thoughts;  at 
first  they  risked  some  poetic  contortions  to  at- 
tract curiosity;  this  was  not  successful,  so  they 
redoubled  their  efforts.  Odd  as  they  tried  to  be, 
they  became  eccentric;  from  eccentric  they  be- 
came whimsical,  or  not  far  from  it.  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  literary  Bliicher,  had  just  been  suc- 
cessful in  her  invasion,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Cossacks  into  France  brought  some  expressive 
physiological  types  into  families,  so  literature 
nourished  a  slumbering  bastard.  It  soon  ap- 
peared in  broad  daylight;  the  astonished  book 
trade  produced  some  children  with  German  noses 
and  English  ears.  Superstition  and  her  leg- 
ends, which  were  dead  and  buried  long  ago,  prof- 
ited by  this  occasion  to  escape  by  the  only  door 
open  to  them,  and  came  to  life  again  for  a  day 
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before  dying  forever.  The  fad  for  ballads  ar- 
riving from  Germany  one  fine  day,  met  mon- 
archical poetry  at  Ladvocat's,  the  bookseller's, 
and  both  of  them,  pickax  in  hand,  went  at  night- 
fall to  a  church  to  search  for  the  middle  ages. 

As  they  passed  in  front  of  the  morgue,  on 
their  way  to  Notre  Dame,  they  entered  it  to- 
gether, and  leaning  over  the  corpse  of  a  mono- 
maniac, they  swore  faith  and  friendship.  King 
Louis  XVIII,  who  had  an  intelligent  man  for 
his  reader,  and  who  did  not  lack  brains  himself, 
read  nothing,  and  liked  everything.  Unhappily 
he  died  and  Charles  X  abolished  criticism.  The 
middle  ages  were  then  flourishing,  and  almost 
forgot  that  they  were  three  centuries  behind  the 
times.  They  nourished  and  brought  up  a  great 
many  small  bats,  little  lizards,  and  young  frogs, 
which  they  instructed  in  the  Catechism  and 
taught  to  despise  Boileau  and  to  fear  the  king. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  light  when  they  removed 
the  extinguisher  they  had  worn  as  a  cap.  Daz- 
zled by  the  first  rays  of  daylight,  they  ran 
through  the  streets,  and,  blinded  by  the  sun,  they 
mistook  Porte  Saint  Martin  for  a  cathedral  and 
entered  with  their  offspring.  It  was  the  fashion 
to  go  there  to  see  them;  then  it  became  the  fad, 
and,  consoled  for  their  mistake,  they  ostensibly 
began  to  splurge.  All  day  long  they  were  fitted 
to  doublets,  long  sleeves,  pieces  of  velvet, 
dramas,  and  small-clothes.  Finally  one  morning 
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after  they  were  ensconced  there  the  government 
itself  was  out  of  fashion,  and  the  Revolution 
changed  everything.  What  happened?  The 
king  dethroned,  copied  Denys,  and  opened  a 
school.  In  France  he  was  considered  a  juggler, 
the  buffoon  of  the  Restoration;  he  had  no  desire 
to  go  to  Saint  Denis  and,  just  as  every  one 
thought  he  was  dead,  he  mounted  the  throne,  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  lib- 
erty. The  good  people  who  listened  to  him  now 
are  perhaps  witnessing  the  most  singular  spec- 
tacle in  the  history  of  literature:  an  apparition, 
or  rather  a  corpse,  attired  in  the  finery  of  a  by- 
gone age,  preaching  and  declaiming  about  this 
age;  for  changing  the  text  did  not  enable  him 
to  throw  off  his  old  disguise,  and  he  still  clung 
to  his  assumed  manners ;  he  used  Ronsard's  style 
in  praising  railroads;  in  extolling  Washington 
or  Lafayette,  he  imitated  Dante;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  republic,  equality,  of  the  agrarian  law, 
and  of  divorce,  he  hunted  up  words  and  phrases 
in  the  dictionary  used  in  the  dark  ages,  when 
despotism,  shame,  misery,  and  superstition 
reigned.  He  spoke  to  a  people  the  freest,  the 
bravest,  the  gayest,  the  most  sensible  in  the  world ; 
and  in  a  theater  before  this  intelligent  people, 
whose  hearts  are  open  and  whose  hands  are 
prompt  for  action,  he  found  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  fill  his  speech  with  barbarisms  and 
peculiar  figures.  He  thought  himself  young, 
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and  spoke  to  our  youth  as  people  speak  under 
a  gouty  king,  who  kills  every  one  who  touches 
him;  with  loud  cries  he  appealed  to  the  future 
and  sprinkled  the  statue  of  liberty  with  stale  holy 
water;  living  God!  what  would  she  have  thought 
if  she  were  not  made  of  marble?  But  the  public 
is  made  of  flesh  and  bones,  and  what  does  it  think 
of  this?  What  does  it  care  about  it?  What 
does  it  go  to  see  and  what  attracts  it  to  these 
myriads  of  vaudevilles  without  an  end,  without 
head  or  tail,  without  rhyme  or  reason?  What 
are  so  many  marquises,  cardinals,  pages,  kings, 
queens,  ministers,  puppets,  grumblers,  and  hum- 
bugs doing  here?  The  Restoration  on  departing 
left  us  her  old  clothes.  Ah!  Frenchmen,  people 
will  laugh  at  you  if  you  do  not  laugh  at  it  your- 
selves. The  celebrated  Goethe  did  not  laugh  at 
it  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  he  cursed  our 
literature;  it  was  the  despair  of  his  old  age,  for 
the  worthy  man  believed  it  to  be  what  made  him 
old.  But  we  should  take  this  home  to  ourselves, 
for  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  careless 
enough  to  allow  this  to  de  done.  Other  civilized 
nations  would  use  a  lock  and  rotten  apples  to 
put  down  the  nonsense  that  we  tolerate.  Why 
is  Moliere  no  longer  fashionable?  Oh!  that  a 
man  might  become  immortal  whose  immortality 
consists  in  his  genius!  What  a  misanthrope  we 
would  have!  There  would  be  no  more  men  deco- 
rated with  green  ribbons,  and  no  more  arguments 
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over  a  sonnet.  What  age  could  be  more  favor- 
able? One  only  has  to  venture  forth;  everything 
is  ready;  the  habits  of  the  people  are  ready; 
things,  men,  everything  is  new;  the  theater  is 
free,  although  I  said  that  before,  but  if  it  is  not, 
what  about  Moliere?  Let  us  make  Tartufe  stop 
making  the  denouement  of  Tartufe.  And  why 
not?  We  much  prefer  something  else,  so  said 
Philippe  le  Long  or  Charles  VI,  who  was  foolish 
and  imbecile ;  this  is  our  man,  and  we  long  to  know 
what  was  the  color  of  his  cap ;  may  the  costumes 
be  correct  above  everything!  If  that  is  not  the 
case  the  tailor  will  be  blamed,  and  not  be  asked 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  clothes  for  other  peo- 
ple. Plague  on  it!  what  would  become  of  us 
if  tailors  were  to  give  out?  For  these  tailors  are 
hot-headed.  What  would  become  of  our  after- 
noons if  there  was  no  tailoring  done  ?  How  could 
we  digest  our  food?  What  could  we  say  of 
Queen  Bertha  or  of  Queen  Blanche,  of  Charles 
IX?  Ah!  the  poor  man,  if  he  were  to  be  without 
a  doublet!  Let  him  have  his  doublet,  and  let  it 
be  made  of  black  velvet  and  slashed  with  satin, 
and  let  him  have  boots  and  ruffs,  and  a  chain  on 
his  neck  and  a  modern  sword,  and  let  him  swear 
so  every  one  may  hear  him,  or  give  me  back  my 
money!  I  have  come  here  to  be  entertained  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  pleased  with  cotton  velvet ; 
but  what  delight  we  experience  at  finding  every- 
thing as  we  like!  We  occupy  ourselves  with 
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style,  passions,  or  character.  We  pay  great  at- 
tention to  boots  and  ruffs,  and  the  result  is  fine. 
We  do  not  lack  rules  or  absurdities.  There  may 
well  be  some  little  things  that  we  might  im- 
prove in  our  friends  and  neighbors,  when  these 
are  deputies,  gay  girls,  and  journalists;  but 
what  then?  We  are  afraid  of  scandal,  and  if 
we  attack  the  present  it  is  only  to  drag  before  the 
public  Madame  de  la  Valette  and  Chabert,  one 
of  whom  carries  virtue  and  heroism  to  excess, 
and  the  other,  great  God !  his  wife  remarried  and 
showed  him  his  own  obituary  notice.  Here  is 
material  for  making  a  couplet.  But  what  is  this 
about  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne.  This  is  what 
girls  are  taken  to  see :  Four  incests  and  two  par- 
ricides, in  the  costume  of  the  day;  this  is  called 
the  first  literature.  Phedre  is  the  romp  of  the 
court ;  it  is  Marguerite  who  says  to  the  colleges  on 
the  day  of  the  fete  for  their  head  master:  "  This 
is  what  we  ought  to  have,  either  the  Brinvilliers 
or  Lucrezia  Borgia  or  Alexander  VI  himself; 
we  could  make  them  fight  with  a  goat  instead  of 
a  gladiator."  This,  my  friend,  is  romanticism, 
and  this  reasoning  does  not  produce  the  Poly- 
eucte  of  the  good-natured  Corneille,  who,  as  Tal- 
lemant  said,  wrote  good  comedies. 

This  was  somewhat  the  view  taken  by  M. 
Decoudray;  I  was  tempted  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  Cotonet,  who  has  a  gentle  disposi- 
tion, was  shocked  by  his  violence.  Besides,  the 
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conclusion  was  unsatisfactory.  Cotonet  searched 
for  effect,  whatever  the  cause  might  be;  he  shut 
himself  up  for  four  months,  and  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  his  thoughts.  If  you  will  permit  us, 
sir,  we  will  submit  them  to  you  by  common  con- 
sent. We  have  thought  of  one  or  two  phrases 
written  in  ordinary  style  that  might  be  taken 
for  the  text,  or,  in  college  parlance,  for  the 
theme  of  a  romantic  composition,  and,  in  this 
way,  we  think  we  have  found  the  only  difference 
between  the  romantic  and  the  classic  styles.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  our  labors : 


LETTER    OF    A    YOUNG    GIRL    DESERTED    BY 
HER  LOVER 

FIRST   LETTER 
(ROMANTIC  STYLE) 

"  Consider,  my  adored  lover,  my  angel, 
my  God,  my  heart,  my  life;  you  whom  I 
idolize  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul;  you, 
my  joy  and  my  despair;  you,  the  cause  of  my 
laughter  and  my  tears;  you,  my  life  and  my 
death;  to  what  a  dreadful  extent  you  have  out- 
raged and  misunderstood  the  noble  sentiments 
which  fill  your  heart,  and  have  forgotten  the 
safeguard  of  man,  the  only  strength  of  feeble- 
ness, the  only  armor,  the  only  breastplate,  the 
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only  vizor  worn  over  the  face  in  the  combat  of 
life,  the  only  angel-wing  that  flutters  over  us,  the 
one  virtue  that  walks  on  the  waves  like  the  Divine 
Redeemer — Forethought,  sister  of  Adversity! 

"  You  have  been  betrayed  and  you  betray 
others;  you  have  been  deceived  and  you  deceive 
others;  you  have  been  wounded  and  you  have 
wounded  others;  you  have  bled  and  you  have 
struck;  youthful  hope  has  fled  far  from  us.  A 
passion  so  full  of  projects,  so  full  of  strength  and 
power,  so  full  of  fear  and  gentle  tears,  so  rich, 
so  beautiful,  still  so  young,  and  which  sufficed 
for  a  lifetime,  through  a  whole  lifetime  of  an- 
guish and  delights,  of  joys  and  terrors,  and  of 
supreme  f orgetf ulness ;  this  passion,  consecrated 
by  happiness,  solemnly  sworn  to  before  God; 
this  passion,  which  drew  us  together  like  an  iron 
chain  forever  closed,  just  as  the  serpent  fastens 
his  prey  to  the  flexible  stalk  of  the  pliant  bam- 
boo; this  passion,  which  was  our  soul  itself,  the 
blood  in  our  veins,  and  the  beating  of  our  hearts; 
this  passion  you  have  forgotten,  destroyed,  ruined 
forever;  this  passion,  which  was  your  joy  and  my 
delight,  is  nothing  to  you  but  a  grievous  despair 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  absence  which 
causes  it.  What!  this  absence  ..."  etc.,  etc. 
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AN  EXACT  COPY  OF  THE  LETTER,  THE  FIRST 
OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  LETTERS 

FIRST   LETTER 
(ORDINARY  STYLE) 

"  Consider,  my  love,  how  very  little  foresight 
you  have  had.  Ah !  unhappy  one,  you  have  been 
deceived,  and  you  have  deceived  me  by  false 
hopes.  A  passion  on  which  you  had  counted  so 
greatly  now  only  plunges  you  in  the  deepest 
despair,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  absence  which  causes  it.  What!  this 
absence  .  .  .  etc." 

You  see,  sir,  by  this  feeble  effort  the  nature  of 
our  researches.  The  following  example,  although 
less  exaggerated  in  style,  will  show  you  better 
the  advantage  of  OUT  mode  of  procedure: 

DESCRIPTION   OF  Two   CHILDREN 

FIRST   LETTER 
(ROMANTIC  STYLE) 

"  No  thought  beyond  their  years  wrinkled 
their  innocent  foreheads,  no  excess  had  yet  cor- 
rupted them;  no  unhappy  passion  had  depraved 
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their  childish  hearts,  unfolding  like  fresh  flowers ; 
vigorous  love,  innocence  in  their  blue  eyes,  gen- 
tle piety  developed  each  day  the  serene  beauty 
of  their  souls,  radiant  with  unspeakable  grace, 
in  their  simple  attitudes  and  their  harmonious 
movements." 

(TEXT) 

"  No  thought  wrinkled  their  foreheads,  no  ex- 
cess had  corrupted  them,  no  unhappy  passion 
depraved  their  hearts;  love,  innocence,  piety  de- 
veloped each  day  the  beauty  of  their  souls  in 
unspeakable  grace  in  their  features,  attitudes, 
and  movements." 

This  second  text,  sir,  is  taken  from  Paul  and 
Virginia.  You  know  that  Quintilian  compares 
a  phrase  containing  too  many  adjectives  to  an 
army  in  which  every  soldier  has  his  valet  behind 
him.  And  now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  this 
letter,  which  is  that  we  think  that  too  many  ad- 
jectives are  used  at  this  present  time.  We  hope 
you  will  appreciate  the  condensation  of  this  last 
example,  it  only  contains  just  what  is  necessary; 
but  we  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
if  all  the  adjectives  in  books  of  the  present  day 
were  taken  out  there  would  only  be  one  volume 
where  now  there  are  two,  and  the  book  would 
cost  only  seven  francs  ten  sous  instead  of  fifteen 
francs.  This  is  food  for  reflexion.  Apparently 
authors  would  be  more  likely  to  sell  their  works. 
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You  remember,  sir,  the  bitter  kisses  of  Julia  in 
the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise;  they  make  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this 
day  they  would  not  occur  so  often,  for  a  work 
must  be  extremely  serious  for  an  epithet  to  oc- 
casion remark.  There  are  scarcely  any  novels 
now  in  which  one  can  not  come  across  as  many 
epithets,  at  the  end  of  three  pages,  more  violent 
in  character  than  we  find  in  all  the  writings  of 
Montesquieu.  To  end  the  matter,  we  believe  that 
romanticism  consists  in  using  all  these  adjectives, 
and  not  in  anything  else.  Accordingly,  we 
salute  you  very  cordially  and  sign  our  names 
together. 

SECOND   LETTER 

L.A    FERTE-SOUS-JoUARRE,    NOVEMBER    25,    1836. 

MY  DEAB,  SIR: 

May  the  immortal  gods  help  you,  and  preserve 
you  from  the  new  novels!  My  friend  Cotonet 
and  myself  write  to  you  once  more  in  regard  to 
a  remark  made  to  us,  which  is  that  in  our  former 
letter  we  told  you  that  we  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  humanitarian  and  that  it  had 
been  fully  explained  to  us. 

A  Paris  dandy  explained  it.  He  who  told 
us  was  a  merry  fellow;  he  wore  his  beard  an  ell 
long,  tight-fitting  trousers,  a  coat  with  large  re- 
vers,  and  a  bell-shaped  hat  on  his  head;  this  he 
wore  with  such  an  air  that  on  looking  at  him 
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one  might  take  him  for  Pontius  Pilate,  a  vaga- 
bond of  the  middle  ages,  a  Quaker,  or  Robes- 
pierre; but  that  was  not  unbecoming  to  him.  He 
had  just  come  by  the  coach,  and  you  can  not 
imagine  the  effect  he  produced  here.  He  was 
stupid  enough  to  put  one  to  sleep.  When  he 
spoke  no  one  knew  where  he  was,  what  he  heard, 
or  what  hour  of  the  day  it  was;  he  resembled 
an  aerolite;  he  spoke  about  heaven  and  the  in- 
fernal regions,  about  the  future  and  Providence, 
just  as  though  he  were  the  privy  councilor  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  We  took  him  home  to  din- 
ner and  he  spoke  a  great  deal,  just  like  a  dis- 
tracted woman;  but  what  attracted  our  attention 
was  his  great  skill  in  eating.  While  his  jaw  was, 
God  pardon  me,  a  masterpiece  of  mechanism, 
as  much  came  out  as  went  in  (I  noticed  that  he 
neither  coughed  nor  sneezed ;  on  my  soul,  he  was 
a  clever  man).  When  asked  a  question,  he 
seemed  not  to  hear  you,  and  before  listening  to 
what  you  said  he  replied  to  your  question,  which 
it  was  evident  he  did  not  understand.  Ask  him 
what  had  happened  for  two  thousand  years  on 
the  confines  of  Pomerania,  he  will  tell  you  in 
words  soft  as  honey;  or  would  you  prefer  some 
information  about  the  deluge?  Are  you  speak- 
ing of  forgiveness?  Sit  down,  do  not  disturb 
yourself  as  to  that ;  his  note-book  is  full  of  notes, 
collected  by  Deucalion;  he  was  a  great  genius, 
as  you  see,  informed  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
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and  acquainted  with  the  past  as  with  the  future; 
as  for  the  present,  he  was  up  to  date;  he  was 
a  great  reformer,  an  enthusiastic  artist,  a  repub- 
lican ;  like  Saint  Just,  a  devotee,  like  Saint  Igna- 
tius, ignorant  in  other  respects,  but  not  evil 
disposed.  Madame  Cotonet  was  his  godmother; 
he  was  her  nephew,  after  the  fashion  of  Brittany. 
In  brief,  from  all  the  wonders  that  we  have  heard 
(my  ears  ring  with  them  yet  and  will  ring  for  a 
long  time  to  come),  we  have  notwithstanding 
retained  some  impression,  greatly  to  our  credit 
and  profit.  As  a  result  of  this  we  obtained  a 
categorical  definition;  we  shall  write  it  down, 
pure  and  plain,  just  as  we  have  duly  registered  it: 

"  Humanitarian,  a  style  suitable  for  introduc- 
tions, means  man's  belief  in  the  perfection  of 
the  human  race,  and  his  making  every  effort  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  above-said  human  race. 
Amen." 

This,  sir,  if  we  are  not  in  error,  is  the  definition 
of  the  word  mirifique.  Dictionaries  do  not  men- 
tion this  word,  it  is  true,  not  even  Boiste,  who 
was  a  clever  man,  indulgent  to  neologisms;  his 
dictionary  would  have  been  perfect  if  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  a  dictionary  should  not  be  a  satire. 
But  our  young  people  do  not  dwell  so  much  on 
these  things;  they  have  so  much  more  to  think 
of  than  the  old  fogy  Boiste  and  his  reflections; 
when  they  can  not  find  a  word  they  exclaim, 
let  bad  boys  rack  their  brains  over  it.  Who  has 
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not  moments  such  as  this  when  memory  deserts 
him?  There  are  days  so  rainy  that  a  hat  can  not 
be  worn ;  doubtless  it  was  at  a  time  like  this  that 
a  consumptive  student  on  entering  his  house  with 
a  friend  began  to  talk  of  a  philanthropist;  that 
is  an  old  word :  philos,  meaning  friend,  anthropos 
man.  But  what  more  would  you  have?  The 
word  was  not  used;  and  so  the  word  humanita- 
rian was  invented;  in  the  same  way  many  other 
things  are  made.  This  is  astonishing. 

It  is  about  time,  as  the  song  says,  to  tell  what 
one  wishes  to  say.  A  word,  even  if  insignificant, 
nevertheless  has  its  individuality;  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  it  contains  a  thought.  Let  us  con- 
sider this  one,  our  writers  take  offense  at  it.  But 
the  one  carried  by  chance  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, and  the  above-mentioned  word  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  began  to  be  printed  at  once  and  the 
newspapers  took  it  up.  For  one  should  not  joke 
about  anything  taken  up  by  the  newspapers. 
These  are  not  small  gardens  into  which  stones 
can  be  thrown;  the  newspapers  are  good  souls 
and  we  pray  them  to  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  hurt  themselves  in  this  way.  Plague  on  it! 
we  respect  them  like  gods  and  demigods  and  are 
their  most  humble  servants.  The  newspapers, 
sir,  are  very  powerful,  very  formidable  are  the 
newspapers;  we  glance  them  over  more  or  less, 
but  truly  esteem  them.  Do  not  imagine  we  can 
do  nothing  in  this  matter  because  we  belong  to 
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this  century.  We  know  how  to  read  and  to  honor 
merit  and  respect  the  authorities.  The  chief  dis- 
tributors of  many  things  are  the  newspapers, 
among  which  some  are  good  and  some  are  not. 
He  who  has  not  forty  cents  a  month  to  pay  to 
the  literary  bureau  can  not  have  them;  God 
deliver  us  from  being  so  out  of  the  world!  We 
have  paid  this,  sir,  for  twenty  years;  we  also 
know  well  and  thoroughly  respect  these  aforesaid 
newspapers;  they  sit  in  the  highest  places  in  the 
forum.  They  are  consuls,  tribunes,  and  senators, 
all  at  once,  read  by  every  one,  studied  by  some, 
fostered  by  all,  understood  by  a  few,  but  always 
powerful  and  always  printed.  No  question 
comes  up  that  they  do  not  touch  upon  with  a 
master  hand;  booksellers  only  dare  to  sell  what 
the  newspapers  recommend,  and  if  it  is  a  new 
drama,  no  one  would  know  whether  to  hiss  it 
or  not  unless  they  said  so.  This  gives  you  a  little 
idea  of  their  censorship.  The  Cuisiniere  bour- 
geoise  herself  dreads  them.  The  Rudiment  of 
Lhomond  takes  off  his  hat  to  them,  but  only  out 
of  simple  politeness,  for  he  belongs  to  the  uni- 
versity. If  there  is  a  lawsuit,  they  denounce  it, 
plead,  reply,  sum  up  the  case,  judge,  condemn, 
and  go  to  dinner:  this  is  a  phase  of  justice.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  them  George  Sand  would 
have  been  a  notary,  Rossini  would  have  died  un- 
known. Beranger's  bookseller  would  have  only 
printed  seven  copies  if  it  had  not  been  that  he 
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was  encouraged  by  a  newspaper;  this  was  for- 
tunate, we  lost  our  Horace;  but  what  thoughts 
do  we  not  owe  to  them?  Thus,  sir,  as  is  our  duty, 
we  shall  begin  our  discourse  by  making  our  bow 
to  them,  and  promising  them  that  on  this  subject 
we  shall  lay  the  blame  on  no  one. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  cling  to  facts.  Brailler 
was  good,  if  we  believe  what  we  hear;  and  that  is 
why  for  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  such 
bitter  argument  over  this  great  word  humanita- 
rianism.  We  have  taken  it  up  later,  but  that  is 
the  fault  of  the  country.  Finally,  let  it  suffice 
that  though  we  think  we  understand  it,  we  ask 
permission  to  inform  ourselves  a  little  further; 
wishing  to  investigate  too  deeply  may  perhaps 
evince  a  bad  disposition,  but  it  is  our  fancy;  be- 
sides, we  only  have  one  simple  question  to  ask 
and  no  other,  as  you  will  see.  And  who  can  for- 
bid one  asking  a  question? 

After  the  information  we  have  just  received, 
we  observe,  at  once,  humanitarians  of  two  kinds. 
One  has  a  settled  policy,  complete,  joined  to- 
gether, cast  in  bronze;  this  might  be  called 
Utopian.  It  lacks  nothing  and  nothing  disturbs 
it;  its  world  is  created,  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it ;  it  expects  one  to  recognize  that  it  has  common 
sense.  We  shall  speak  of  it  no  more,  sir.  In 
its  theories  it  has  proved  that  it  has  more  or  less 
imagination,  science,  and  great  sagacity,  but 
Utopia  has  never  been  of  any  use  since  the  earth 
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turned  on  its  axis,  neither,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  has  it  done  any  harm,  certainly  not  more 
than  Thomas  Morris  or  Plato,  Owen  and  others, 
whom  God  delights  in;  moreover,  it  is  written 
somewhere:  "Never  attack  or  destroy  any- 
body's harmless  Utopia." 

The  other  kind  of  humanitarian  is  the  one 
about  which  we  will  differ.  This  has  no  settled 
policy,  writes  little,  reads  still  less,  and  creates 
nothing  except  a  disturbance.  But  instead  of 
keeping  quiet  and  prudently  going  along  in  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  it  goes  hither  and  thither 
sowing  seeds  of  I  know  not  what,  that  are  scat- 
tered by  the  winds,  cut  off  from  everything,  call- 
ing itself  a  prophet  in  spite  of  its  country,  be- 
sides finding  fault  with  everything — laws,  man- 
kind, and  unscrupulously  calling  Solon  a  fool. 
What  is  he  doing  there?  In  short,  humanita- 
rians are  legislators;  they  long  to  manipulate 
affairs;  they  are  like  horses  and  say  quand  vien- 
dras  tu?  Notice  here  that  among  them  there 
may  be  some  honest  and  brave  men.  These  are 
the  best  of  our  youth ;  they  are  dreamers  or  good- 
hearted;  poor  young  people  who  are  led  astray 
by  a  spirit,  as  Faust  was  by  Broken,  through 
fields,  extending  their  arms  toward  a  flaming 
shadow,  treading  down  their  neighbor's  crops, 
dragging  their  hobbies  through  the  lucerne,  and 
permanently  ruining  the  wheat!  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  try  to  do  them  justice;  their  hearts  are 
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worth  ^nore  than  their  heads.  In  times  of  crises 
and  revolutions  it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  mis- 
take a  meteor  for  the  sun,  and  heroism  is  always 
beautiful  to  contemplate  even  in  the  abyss  of 
Curtius. 

But,  alas!  the  abyss  is  very  deep — very  deep, 
sir,  and  wider  still.  Would  it  be  any  harm  to 
look  down  into  it?  Doubtless  no,  especially  if 
one  could  see  anything.  Let  us  look  down  and 
try  to  see. 

My  God !  what  a  commotion,  what  chaos !  We 
started  off  to  swim;  what  waves,  what  a  sea, 
what  a  mist!  Who  pays  any  attention  to  us, 
and  what  is  there  for  us  to  cling  to?  One  party 
demands  divorce;  another  wishes  heredity  abol- 
ished so  that  there  will  be  no  nobles  or  rich  peo- 
ple; and  still  another  wishes  everything  in  com- 
mon; polygamy,  an  abominable  state  of  affairs, 
but  anyhow  somewhat  diverting.  What  does  the 
fourth  party  want?  It  prays  for  the  poor  and 
wishes  people  treated  according  to  their  capac- 
ity. Setting  the  temperance  question  aside, 
capacity  here  means  intelligence.  A  different 
rendering  here:  a  man  not  known  to  fame  has 
discovered  a  new  fashion  of  viewing  history;  for 
example,  instead  of  saying  that  Jesus  Christ 
lived  later  than  Plato,  he  would  say,  "  If  Plato 
had  not  lived,  Jesus  Christ  would  not  have  come." 
What  a  discovery,  and  how  learned !  I  perceive 
a  sixth  besides;  he  is  engaged  in  reconciling 
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Joshua  with  Galileo,  who  ages  ago,  as  you  know, 
quarreled  with  each  other  about  some  astronom- 
ical questions.  But  the  evidence  settled  the  affair. 
Since  everything  has  been  reduced  to  harmony, 
no  one  talks  about  these  old  people.  The  seventh 
sums  up  the  universe,  mankind,  facts,  gods,  laws, 
costumes,  wars,  sciences,  and  arts,  and  proves 
that  everything  that  has  gone  before  only  dem- 
onstrates this  fact.  Antiquity  is  a  nightmare, 
and  the  world  on  awakening  escapes  from  its 
grasp.  He  is  a  broad-minded  man  and  one  who 
merits  more  praise  than  Aristotle,  Voltaire,  Lieb- 
nitz,  and  other  superior  persons.  Newton  is 
of  more  consequence;  he  used  to  know  how  to 
count,  but  was  unacquainted  with  phrenology. 
As  for  Copernicus,  he  was  an  odd  man,  and 
Plato  can  not  be  excused  for  having  called  wom- 
an id  est — the  corner-stone  of  the  future  edifice 
— the  imperfect  animal.  And  now  we  come  to 
the  eighth  and  find  him  to  be  a  man  unworthy 
of  a  great  following.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve it,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  thou- 
sand equally  able  men,  who  are  serious.  (This 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  their  occupation,  in  which 
in  half  a  century,  probably  sooner,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, only  men  of  genius  will  be  left.)  See 
the  result  of  these  sensible  opinions.  The  ninth 
one  is  more  or  less  restless;  he  wants  everything 
changed,  without,  however,  disarranging  any- 
thing, like  the  boy  of  one  of  my  friends  who 


gave  some  one  his  opera  tickets  and  at  the  same 
time  held  fast  to  them  himself.  Remember,  in 
order  to  save  the  universe  the  man  who  cleans 
the  well  must  understand  geometry,  and  the 
academicians  must  be  sugar-refiners.  What  de- 
generation! Can  you  imagine  a  society  like  this? 
But  then  every  one  would  have  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  income,  and  no  one  would  complain. 
A  tenth  goes  further,  for  one  must  progress; 
progress  is  the  law  of  nature;  and  notice  that 
if  my  neighbor  happens  to  say,  "  Two  and  two 
make  four,"  I  immediately  exclaim,  "  Did  you 
say  two  and  two  make  four?  Two  and  two  make 
six;  "  and  I  become  of  great  consequence.  What 
a  wonderful  example;  and  so  the  tenth  declares 
that  every  woman  is  possessed  of  some  intelli- 
gence. That  is  enough  to  send  one  to  the  devil. 
But  he  soon  takes  care  to  add,  "  Those  who  wish 
may  marry."  This  at  least  soothes  us ;  it  was  time 
to  explain.  But  what  do  I  see,  and  what  are  they 
saying?  Lastly,  to  cap  the  climax  he  carries  a 
balloon  under  his  arm,  and  proposes  to  carry  the 
Palais-Royal  in  it  to  the  moon;  Saturn  becomes 
the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  Venus  the 
Boulevard  de  Gand;  that  really  makes  a  beauti- 
ful city,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  congratulate  himself. 

Can  no  order  be  evolved  from  this  chaos?  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  me.  Among  all  these 
people,  two  very  distinct  parties  may  be  found; 
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know  then  that  one  party  wants  certain  things, 
and  the  other  does  not  know  what  it  wants. 
Make  a  note  of  this  and  we  shall  not  be  so  con- 
fused. Let  the  latter  go  to  its  office,  if  it  has 
any,  which  I  hope;  we  shall  speak  of  this  party 
immediately.  Now  let  us  consider  the  first.  We 
shall  begin  by  describing  what  these  people  who 
want  things  changed  have  wanted,  and  then  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  tell  what  they  want  now.  For 
instance,  divorce;  no  inheritance,  but  instead 
agrarian  law;  no  family,  that  is  understood; 
neither  poverty  nor  riches— that  is  to  say,  more 
money  (for  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil) ;  let 
every  one  have  his  deserts — that  is  not  the  newest 
wish;  finally,  to  be  united  in  one's  work  and 
pleasure  means  companionship.  I  think  that 
is  all. 

If,  however,  that  is  all,  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  al- 
though it  has  a  terrifying  aspect.  Lycurgus,  sir, 
was  an  intelligent  Greek;  you  doubtless  recollect 
him.  Besides,  the  resumes  we  are  making  was 
done  in  his  republic.  This  worthy  man  traveled 
a  great  deal  and  brought  back  from  his  journeys 
two  things  of  great  value — his  laws  and  Homer's 
manuscript  (for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  manu- 
script; but  it  is  not  a  case  for  argument).  In 
order  to  attach  the  people  to  the  constitution  he 
took  two  decisive  steps:  one  of  which  was  to 
divide  all  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  the  other 
to  abolish  money.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  he 
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did  not  strike  single-handed.  They  divided  La- 
conia  into  thirty  thousand  parts,  the  lands  of 
Sparta  into  nine  thousand  parts,  and  each  in- 
habitant had  his  share.  This  must  have  been 
smaller  than  our  dukedoms.  In  order  to  abolish 
money  the  legislator  took  care  not  to  plunder 
those  who  had  gold  or  silver ;  he  was  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  for  that.  But  while  scrupulous  re- 
specting riches,  he  reduced  their  value  by  forcing 
payment  to  be  made  in  certain  iron  money,  which 
money  weighed  so  much  that  two  oxen  were  nec- 
essary to  drag  ten  mines,  equal  to  twenty-five 
louis — a  very  inconvenient  way  of  supporting  a 
girl,  but  it  was  not  to  be  questioned.  And  so  the 
rich  kept  their  gold  and  played  knuckle-bones 
with  it.  Finally,  in  order  to  foster  temperance 
and  sobriety,  Lycurgus  favored  people  dining  in 
public,  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  terror.  A 
building  was  constructed  for  that  purpose  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain  and  from  flies ;  every 
month  each  citizen  was  bound  to  send  his  provi- 
sions there,  not  in  the  form  of  venison,  or 
lobsters,  or  fresh  fish  from  Madame  Beauvais's, 
but  in  flour,  cheese,  carrots,  native  wines,  and  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  figs.  Imagine  what  a 
feast  that  made!  Agis  himself  after  one  of  his 
victories  was  severely  reprimanded  for  having 
dined  by  his  own  fireside  with  the  queen,  his  wife, 
and  he  was  lucky  to  escape  without  being  re- 
stricted to  dry  bread.  There  was  no  meat  then, 
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but  strong  soups — the  recipe  of  which  has  been 
lost — so  much  the  worse  for  posterity.  That 
must  have  been  a  dreadful  soup.  Denis  the 
Tyrant  found  it  insipid.  Goldsmith  remarks  in 
his  essays,  "  Nothing  surprises  me  in  a  tyrant." 
These  people  drank  wine  pure.  Lycurgus  did 
not  intend  that,  nor  did  Solon,  for  in  Athens  an 
intoxicated  Archon  was  punished  with  death. 
Let  us  go  back  to  Sparta.  Instead  of  entrust- 
ing the  education  of  little  children  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  they  were  placed  under  public  in- 
structors. Lycurgus  was  very  anxious  to  have 
fine  men  in  the  army,  so  that  he  wanted  the  chil- 
dren under  his  care,  even  before  they  were  born, 
putting  their  mothers  through  a  course  of  treat- 
ment and  making  them  take  long  walks  and  such 
promenades  and  exercises  as  were  calculated  to 
strengthen  them.  All  children  born  deformed 
were  condemned  to  die,  and  for  the  love  of  art 
they  put  them  in  a  towel  and  threw  them  off  the 
top  of  Mount  Taygetus.  Healthy  boys  were 
adopted  by  the  state  and  made  to  do  martial 
exercises — to  walk  barefoot  and  pass  their  nights 
out-of-doors,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  choose 
any  but  rotten  apples  off  the  plate,  and  were 
made  to  go  to  the  cellar  without  a  candle;  their 
heads  were  shaved  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  hats.  Every  year  they  were  publicly 
whipped,  and  he  who  cried  the  least  was  crowned 
with  green  like  a  meadow.  How  delighted  the 
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relatives  must  have  been!  Besides,  they  were 
permitted  to  steal;  the  fruiterers  had  to  guard 
their  shops.  The  same  severity  was  exercised  to- 
ward young  girls.  They  could  have  no  husband 
before  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  though 
they  might  have  as  many  admirers  as  they  liked. 
They  amused  themselves  by  running,  wrestling, 
and  jumping  the  bars.  Fearing  that  during 
these  various  evolutions  their  clothes  might  not 
be  lifted  high  enough,  they  did  their  exercises 
naked  before  the  assembled  citizens.  But  history 
narrates  that  public  opinion  sanctioned  this 
nudity.  I  rather  agree  with  this  myself;  for  if 
any  among  them  were  beautiful,  they  would  be 
admired.  Such  were  the  Lacedaemons,  as  the 
great  Lycurgus  molded  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  Helots  cultivated  the  land  and  died  of  hunger 
on  their  fields.  But  this  is  only  an  episode;  we 
must  not  dwell  on  it,  for  this  republic  is  always 
on  the  point  of  realizing  its  dream  and  its  wildest 
hopes. 

And  now  do  our  modern  preachers  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  their  lives  to  bring  about  the 
above  state  of  affairs,  and  that  they  ask  for  noth- 
ing better.  This  might  indeed  be  tried,  if  only 
out  of  curiosity  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  costumes 
of  the  women),  only  to  see  what  would  happen, 
and  why  not  try  it?  But  here  we  come  to  a  dif- 
ficulty that  requires  reflection. 

If  Lycurgus  was  a  wise  legislator,  Montes- 
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quieu  was  a  learned  lawyer;  he  had  doubtless 
meditated  on  questions  of  this  kind;  his  advice 
might  have  been  useful,  but  who  concerns  him- 
self about  it  to-day?  "  Montesquieu  lived  under 
a  prince,  and  so  was  not  able  to  show  any  im- 
partiality," thus  doubtless  those  think  who  have 
not  read  his  works.  However,  with  your  per- 
mission let  us  open  one.  I  think  in  the  Esprit 
des  LotSj  which  in  its  day  was  a  good  book,  there 
is  a  certain  chapter  that  appeals  to  us.  "  A  re- 
public," says  the  author,  "  should  consist  of  a 
small  territory;  otherwise  it  can  scarcely  subsist. 
In  a  large  republic  there  are  great  fortunes,  and 
consequently  people's  ideas  are  not  moderate; 
there  is  too  much  trust  reposed  in  a  citizen;  in- 
terests become  individual.  In  the  first  place,  a 
man  feels  he  can  be  happy,  great,  and  glorious 
without  his  country,  and  soon  finds  that  he  can 
be  great  only  on  the  ruins  of  his  country." 

What  do  you  think  of  this  sentiment?  Does 
it  not  fit  our  taste?  But  let  us  continue:  "A 
monarchical  state  ought  to  be  of  moderate  size; 
if  too  small  it  becomes  a  republic.  If  of  great 
extent  the  rulers  of  the  state  would  no  longer 
be  obeyed.  ...  A  great  empire  presup- 
poses a  despotic  authority  in  the  governing 
power.  Promptness  of  resolution  must  make  up 
for  the  distance  to  which  these  instructions  are 
sent.  .  .  .  The  natural  condition  of  the 
smaller  states  is  that  of  a  republican  government ; 
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of  those  of  moderate  size  to  be  ruled  by  a  mon- 
archy; and  of  great  empires  to  be  ruled  by  a 
despot." 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  this  argument 
has  some  weight?  As  to  myself,  the  more  I  read 
the  more  I  imagine  that  it  is  just.  France,  by 
its  extent,  then,  presents  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  humanitarians.  But  let  us  not  disturb  our- 
selves over  such  a  small  matter,  for,  after  all, 
in  case  of  need  could  we  not  limit  it?  What 
hinders  us  is  not  patriotism.  There  is  a  second 
objection  that  we  can  not  borrow  from  Montes- 
quieu, but  from  nature — also  a  good  book. 

We  shall  first  set  forth  a  principle  which  few 
people  would  contest,  which  is  that  light  pro- 
duces shadow  and  that  everything  has  its  dis- 
advantage. There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that 
is  light  on  both  sides.  Or  to  draw  our  compari- 
son from  different  animals  inhabiting  this  ter- 
restrial globe,  some  are  made  to  live  alone,  others 
to  live  in  communities.  You  could  never  per- 
suade an  eagle  to  fly  directly  behind  another 
eagle,  as  ducks  walk  in  the  meadow.  You 
might  search  in  vain  for  a  solitary  duck,  and  in 
this  respect  man  is  a  duck.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge this.  God  created  us  to  dwell  together,  and 
so  people  settle  themselves  as  they  can.  Then 
come  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs,  some  of 
which  are  good,  others  bad.  I  conclude  that  in 
every  society  there  will  always  be  those  who  are 
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happy,  and  consequently  others  who  complain; 
but  to  which  should  we  listen — to  the  complaints 
or  to  the  felicitations?  Complaint  often  engen- 
ders a  wish,  and  these  wishes  are  dangerous.  I 
must  explain,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  a 
Machiavelli.  If  a  woman  has  a  husband  who 
is  a  dunce,  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  anything 
you  say,  would  she  not  think  that  all  women  were 
unhappy  and  that  marriage  was  a  sacrifice?  Is 
it  not  plausible  that  a  man  without  a  cent  wants 
every  one  to  be  rich?  Let  us  add  to  this  idle 
brains  and  griefs  that  form  themselves  just  like 
the  phoenix,  which  is  said  to  inhabit  the  whole 
earth.  Should  a  legislator  listen  to  the  multitude 
or  to  the  individual?  As  we  have  taken  marriage 
for  our  example,  let  us  dwell  a  little  on  that 
subject. 

Marriage,  which  is  discussed  by  many  people, 
more  or  less  married,  is  one  of  the  things  here 
below  which  evidently  has  both  a  favorable  and 
an  unfavorable  side.  What  view  shall  we  take 
of  it?  There  is  this  in  favor  of  it,  that  we  must 
return  home  no  matter  what  it  costs;  there  is 
this  against  it,  that  we  can  not  stay  out  all  night 
to  avoid  creditors;  there  is  this  in  favor  of  it, 
that  it  keeps  up  appearances  and  an  air  of  re- 
spectability, if  only  for  fear  of  the  neighbors; 
and  there  is  this  against  it,  that  it  leads  to  hypoc- 
risy; but  there  is  this  in  favor  of  it,  that  it  pre- 
vents the  parading  of  vice;  but  this  against  it, 
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that  it  is  viewed  as  a  farce,  and  serves  as  a  cloak 
for  many  bad  deeds.  For  those  who  respect  the 
family  it  is  a  tie,  and  in  that  regard  it  is  to  be 
praised;  but  for  those  who  are  fond  of  love 
affairs  it  is  a  scourge,  and  in  that  regard  it  is 
faulty.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  fortunes,  the  ruin 
of  passions.  Married,  one  is  wise;  unmarried, 
how  foolish  one  can  be!  It  assures  protection  to 
the  woman,  but  sometimes  makes  the  husband 
subject  to  ridicule.  However,  on  returning  sad, 
if  not  married,  where  is  the  roof,  the  shelter,  the 
sparkling  fire,  the  loved  hand  to  clasp  yours? 
But  on  a  fine  day  when  one  goes  out  in  good 
spirits  where  are  the  "  rendezvous,"  the  punch, 
and  the  freedom  if  married?  This  is  a  terrible 
alternative;  which  side  are  you  on,  my  dear  sir? 
The  humanitarians  do  not  favor  marriage,  pre- 
tending that  it  is  a  farce,  and  that  it  is  tainted 
with  adultery,  but  are  they  sure,  in  saying  that, 
they  have  on  their  best  spectacles?  For  as  every- 
thing has  its  light  and  shadow,  are  they  sure  of 
what  they  speak?  I  admit  that  they  know  all 
the  drawing-rooms  and  that  they  go  to  balls  all 
winter;  perhaps  in  some  fine  quarter  of  Paris 
they  have  seen  some  infractions  of  the  marriage 
tie — that  fact  can  not  be  denied;  but  have  they 
traveled  through  our  country ; — have  they  visited 
our  farms,  our  villages; — have  they  drunk  the 
milk  of  cows  of  Beauce; — have  they  seated  them- 
selves in  the  corner  of  the  immense  fireplaces  in 
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the  homes  of  the  vine-growers  of  Roussillon? 
Before  coining  to  such  a  hasty  conclusion,  have 
they  talked  with  the  peasant  who  nurses  our 
bouncing  foster-child?  Let  us  ask  them  what 
effect  their  fashionable  doctrines  have  produced 
on  these  peasant  women,  on  these  hard-working 
and  healthy  nurses?  Everything  is  not  known 
in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  Do  those  people  who 
speak  of  wickedness  and  who  doubtless  have  their 
sweethearts  know  what  it  is; — do  they  know 
what  marriage  is,  not  in  Palmyra's  damask- 
draped  boudoir,  but  in  a  meadow,  in  the  air,  the 
square,  the  fountain,  the  parish  church,  and  in 
the  old  oak? 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  objection,  and  I  al- 
ways return  to  the  Spartans,  who  were  real  com- 
munists; give  me  a  little  account,  I  pray  you,  of 
how  the  resolute  emancipators  of  to-day,  who 
will  not  bear  arms,  would  make  Lacedaemon  ap- 
pear? How  I  love  to  hear  them  in  the  center 
of  a  brilliantly  gas-lit  restaurant  evoke  the  ghost 
of  Lycurgus  while  drinking  their  sparkling 
champagne!  It  is  good  to  admire  them,  their 
backs  toward  the  chimneys,  coat-tails  reversed, 
balancing  a  glass  of  Cypress  wine  under  their 
noses,  and  with  the  puff  of  a  cigar  we  start  a 
plan  for  reform  for  people  of  the  future  1  Are 
they  not  fine  Alcibiades?  And  what  would  they 
say  if  we  took  them  at  their  word?  The  next  day 
when  they  awoke  I  could  see  them,  if  we  took 
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them  at  their  word!  How  absurd  they  would 
look  after  their  revels;  if  their  hair-dresser  were 
to  burn  a  whisker,  they  would  call  out  in  agony 
— would  they  not  like  their  heads  shaved?  And 
the  black  broth  and  the  altar  of  Diana — what 
do  you  think  of  it?  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Musard  ball.  Tell  me 
now,  without  joking,  how  we  French  people  who 
have  seen  everything,  drunk  everything,  tried 
everything,  sung  everything,  worn  everything  to 
tatters,  even  our  king,  tell  us  how  and  with  what 
face  we  could  land  in  Greece,  even  to  rebuild 
Athens?  But,  not  to  aim  so  high,  tell  me  why 
we  are  foolish  enough  to  serve  on  our  tables  those 
cold  dishes  brought  from  America?  What  is 
there  in  common  with  us  and  this  young,  crude, 
and  new  nation?  Shall  these  slips  of  plants  that 
are  so  much  admired  be  planted  in  our  midst — 
ancient  fields  full  of  recollections,  full  of  the 
blood  of  strangers,  and  also  of  our  own,  and 
alas!  with  that  of  our  fathers?  Do  they  speak 
of  the  agrarian  law  to  us,  who  use  our  family 
tombs  as  landmarks  in  our  meadows?  Do  they 
propose  to  us  that  we  should  take  a  president,  to 
us  who  still  carry  on  our  shoulders  the  marks  of 
the  imperial  shield?  Is  it  over  our  land  that  they 
wish  to  appoint  those  ephemeral  despots,  who 
would  rule  one  or  two  years  over  us  whom 
Napoleon  led,  but  yesterday,  to  Russia?  Is  it 
to  us  they  propose  the  strange  fashions  of  New 
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York  or  the  torn  tunic  of  Lacedaemon  ?  It  is  said 
and  repeatedly  said  that  nations  ought  to  renew 
themselves  when  they  become  decrepit.  That 
was  true  in  the  Roman  world  and  may  God  make 
it  so  with  us !  But  if  a  similar  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  us,  where  have  our  modern  prophets 
studied  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of  the  truest 
maxim,  perhaps  the  saddest  of  antiquity? 
"  What  has  once  taken  place  can  never  occur  a 
second  time,  nor  can  it  be  altogether  forgotten." 
Yes,  doubtless,  we  must  admit  that  two  revolu- 
tions, in  quick  succession,  have  given  us  a  cruel 
rebuff;  but,  nevertheless,  it  ruins  humanity 
within  us.  The  state  no  longer  has  any  religion, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  humanitarians  say,  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  for  the  people.  Cheap  wine 
does  not  give  them  back  what  they  lose,  and  all 
the  wines  of  Paris  are  not  worth  to  the  nation 
one  country  church,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a 
curate  it  may  have,  for  there  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  celebrated  and  the  consolation  of  the 
consecrated  wafers  is  administered.  Among  so 
many  nations,  France  sounded  the  first  tocsin 
that  shook  Europe ;  she  was  frightened  at  its  ter- 
rible noise,  which  resounded  throughout  the  land ; 
but  if  our  doctors  wish  to  cure  us;  if  they  wish 
to  change  the  world  or  France,  or  only  a  de- 
partment, let  them  invent  some  plan  by  which 
books  do  not  speak!  Let  them  forget  college 
phrases  and  stop  clothing  with  useless  words  the 
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skeletons  of  the  past!  So  under  so  many  for- 
mulas, under  so  many  ridiculous  guises,  under 
so  much  ardor,  even  sincere  and  praiseworthy  in 
itself,  what  is  produced?  What  ameliorates  this 
condition?  What  is  there  to  take  hold  of  in  the 
labyrinth  where  Ariana  leaves  us  to  grope? 
You,  at  least,  so  you  say,  wish  to  do  right.  Ah ! 
poor  children,  who  doubts  it?  Who  does  not  wish 
to  live? 

We  address  ourselves,  M.  Director,  to  the 
humanitarian  section,  which  seems  to  us  to  want 
something.  But  we  must  also  speak  to  those 
who,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  want  (for  in  everything,  you  remem- 
ber, we  only  ask  questions).  But  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  capital  there  are  a  number  of  young 
people,  women,  middle-aged  men,  and  finally  old 
men  who  daily  sigh  dreamily  when  the  future  is 
mentioned.  Except  for  this  they  are  well  mean- 
ing people,  and  no  one  can  deny  that;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  express  them- 
selves more  clearly.  One  of  their  favorite  ex- 
pressions is  perfectibility,  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  enthusiasm;  it  is  then  about 
this  word  and  about  this  word  only  that  we  ask 
your  permission  to  question  them  politely.  This 
simple  question  is  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  (and  ladies) ,  what  is  the  future  of 
humanitarianism— what  do  you  mean  by  these 
words?  Do  you  mean  that  in  time  to  come 
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plows,  rolls,  cabs,  feather  beds,  frying-pans,  etc., 
will  be  perfected,  or  that  the  object  perfected 
will  be  man  himself? 

You  see,  sir,  that  our  question  is  perfectly 
plain,  which  is  an  advantage ;  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  too  elated.  Shall  we  not  discuss  with  the 
followers  of  the  new  faith  the  perfecting  of 
things,  of  people?  You  know  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  I  shall  try  to  improve  my  gar- 
ment or  my  tailor.  Hie  jacet  lepus :  it  is  all  one. 
Nothing  else  disturbs  us.  For  you  now  doubt- 
less understand  that  if  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
improving  my  coat,  I  would  have  a  right  to 
complain;  whereas  if  it  is  a  question  of  improv- 
ing my  tailor,  that  would  tend  to  spoil  my  gar- 
ment, and  in  consequence,  as  Spinoza  says, 
quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Do  not  think  me 
egotistical;  but  we  lay  stress  upon  making  this 
clear. 

Trying  to  make  things  perfect  is  not  new; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  older,  but  nothing  is 
more  allowable,  lawful,  fitting,  and  beneficial;  if 
we  are  only  able  to  make  perfect  matches,  that 
means  a  service  rendered  to  the  whole  world,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  spark  from  steel  and  flint. 
But  when  it  comes  to  attacking  people  them- 
selves and  trying  to  make  them  perfect,  oh!  oh! 
it  becomes  serious.  I  do  not  know  who  will  sub- 
mit to  it;  certainly  no  one  in  this  country.  Try- 
ing to  make  a  man  perfect  by  using  authority, 
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by  force,  and  by  decrees  of  the  court  is  an  en- 
tirely new  scheme;  in  this  Lycurgus  and  Solon 
are  far  behind;  but  do  you  think  any  one  can 
succeed?  It  would  be  sufficient  to  make  one  take 
the  coach  for  Siberia.  For  I  imagine  that  trying 
to  become  perfect  is  an  inquisitional  torture; 
doubtless,  morally  it  resembles  an  orthopedic 
establishment,  at  least  inasmuch  as  in  that  way 
one  learns  only  the  rudiments  and  preliminaries, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  tends  less  to  perfection. 
What  in  the  world  can  it  be?  Do  they  take  away 
the  five  senses  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature  and 
give  us  a  sixth?  It  is  said  bats  are  thus  made; 
it  is  sad  to  think  we  resemble  such  an  animal;  it 
makes  our  hair  stand  on  end.  But  no  matter, 
it  is  imagination;  nothing  astonishes  us.  When 
a  hundred  years  have  passed  over  my  feet,  my 
boots  alone  would  be  perfected — reason  only 
would  reassure  us.  However,  why  believe  every- 
thing can  be  reduced  to  reason?  If  the  question 
is  how  to  make  roads,  balloons,  or  lamps,  one 
does  not  aim  so  high.  Adam  himself  was  perfect 
after  his  way  when  he  cultivated  the  earth  in 
paradise;  there  must  be  some  mystery  about  this. 
Are  we  to  correct  our  passions?  By  God!  it 
must  be  something  wonderful  that  would  keep 
us  from  being  gourmands,  drunkards,  liars, 
miserly,  vicious !  And  if  I  like  the  white  of  eggs, 
would  you  forbid  my  eating  them?  And  if  my 
wine  is  good  or  yours,  and  if  your  wife  .  .  • 
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What  foolish  things  you  make  me  say!  No,  it 
can  not  come  to  that !  If  there  should  be  a  great 
gymnasium  opened  to  give  us,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  an  education  better  than  heretofore? 
Besides,  who  on  this  earth  dare  decide  between 
a  learned  man  and  an  ignorant  one  and  say  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  perfect  or  the  more  stupid  ? 
To  express  myself  clearly:  Helvetius  said,  it  is 
true,  all  minds  are  equal;  but  in  saying  that 
he  did  injustice  to  his  own  intelligence,  for  to 
cover  his  stupidity  he  was  obliged  to  add  that 
the  difference  between  men  was  the  result  of  the 
various  degrees  of  attention  they  had  given  to 
their  studies — a  fine  discovery!  Let  us  continue. 
Is  it  possible  that  by  certain  laws  they  can 
change  our  manners  and  environment  so  much 
that  gently  and  without  effort  they  can  restore 
that  terrestrial  paradise  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking?  But  if  we  are  no  longer  in  Sparta, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  Utopia.  Zounds!  I  begin 
to  think  once  more  that  we  are  being  masked 
so  as  to  intimidate  us.  But  how  can  we  become 
perfect  while  in  this  mortal  state?  One  is  forced 
to  be  silent  when  contemplating  this  question. 
Will  it  be  left  for  the  future  to  devote  itself  to 
the  interests  of  the  people — to  see  that  they  are 
lodged  comfortably,  clothed,  preached  to,  in- 
structed, and  nourished  with  potatoes?  But  we 
have  now  gotten  into  hot  water.  .  .  .  My 
faith,  sir,  good  morning  to  you;  if  you  find  the 
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key  to  this  door,  be  good  enough  to  send  it  to 
us;  we  shall  return  it  to  you  in  a  cask  of  this 
year's  wine.  But  here,  we  confess,  we  take  ref- 
uge in  this  saying:  "  That  people  either  at- 
tempt to  make  things  perfect,  which  is  older  than 
the  days  of  Barabbas,  or  they  try  to  make  men 
perfect;  and  men,  no  matter  what  cloak  they 
wear  or  what  role  they  play,  are  quite  likely  to 
live  and  die  men — in  other  words,  monkeys — the 
more  useless  words  they  utter." 
Accept,  sir,  etc. 


THIRD   LETTER 

MY  DEAR  SIR: 

May  the  immortal  gods  help  you,  and  preserve 
you  from  what  you  know!  You  have  asked  us 
to  continue  our  letters  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Maudes,  and  it  is  very  kind  of  you.  Homo  sum, 
M.  Director,  and  I  know  that  every  one  likes  to 
see  his  writings  in  print.  Besides,  fame  costs 
the  French  dear,  without  counting  the  money 
and  the  angry  neighbor.  We  shall  write  like 
every  one  else,  and  cease  compiling  like  others, 
not  being  sure  where  the  shoe  will  pinch.  Since 
our  two  letters,  to  speak  respectfully,  we  are 
called  journalists  all  over  the  country.  That  is 
a  fact ;  we  are  well  informed  on  all  points  and  tell 
you  it  privately. 

Thank  God  that  we  in  nowise  consider  this 
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word  derogatory!  Many  people,  quite  rightly, 
know  that  it  has  only  become  a  name.  If  we 
sometime  permit  ourselves  to  joke  about  it,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say  anything  against  the  press, 
which  has  done  much  harm  and  also  much  good. 
Newspapers  are  the  soil  of  intelligence,  in  which 
she  toils,  sows,  plants,  uproots,  and  harvests,  and 
among  the  farmers  in  this  region  we  shall  not 
find  it  difficult  to  quote  names  as  honorable  as 
those  of  the  landowners,  who  perhaps  will  not 
acknowledge  that  it  is  so.  But,  to  be  brief,  when 
a  man  is  a  notary,  he  is  not  a  journalist.  These 
two  callings  differ  greatly,  and  when  one  has 
any  distinction,  no  matter  how  slight,  he  wishes 
to  be  called  by  his  right  title. 

The  golden  age,  sir,  is  no  more  at  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre  than  elsewhere.  When  we  play  bowls, 
everybody  turns  his  back  on  us.  "  There,"  people 
say,  "  are  men  of  wit,  writers,  men  of  the  pen ; 
just  notice  this  M.  Cotonet — who  turns  every- 
thing upside  down  playing  piquet,  and  who  is 
interested  in  literature!  Are  they  not  fine  Aris- 
tarchs?  etc.,  etc."  That  is  most  disagreeable.  If 
we  could  have  foreseen  what  would  happen, 
we  certainly  would  not  have  signed  our  names 
to  all  these  letters  or  written  the  name  of  the 
city  in  which  we  live ;  we  might  very  readily  have 
merely  put  Ferte,  and  above  it  go  and  see  it; 
there  is  more  than  one  place  of  that  name  on 
the  map:  Ferte- Alais,  Ferte-Bernard,  Ferte- 
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Milon,  Ferte-sur-Aube,  Ferte-Aurain,  Ferte- 
Chaudron;  there  are  plenty  of  Fertes.  But 
Cotonet  is  only  a  thoughtless  fellow;  it  was  he 
who  recopied  our  letters,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  can  be  misunderstood.  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre  is  well  enough  in  the  long  run; 
sous-Jouarre,  or  Aucol,  or  Aucout,  it  is  all  the 
same — Firmitas  Auculphi.  And  what  in  the 
world  will  you  make  of  it? 

We  have  just  thought  of  something  else  which 
disturbs  us  much  more;  for  let  us  throw  aside 
the  railleries  of  the  vulgar,  as  we  know  great  men 
always  do,  and  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  really  true 
that  we  are  journalists?  Writing  two  letters  is 
not  a  very  great  offense;  nevertheless,  who  can 
tell?  We  have  only  to  write  the  third;  think  of 
the  danger  we  run  and  what  a  storm  will  break 
over  us !  We  know  a  fine  lad  whose  friends,  while 
traveling,  persuaded  him  that  everything  he  said 
was  a  pun:  he  could  not  open  his  mouth  without 
making  every  one  laugh,  and  when  he  asked  for 
a  glass  of  water  people  begged  him  to  stop  his 
fatiguing  play  of  words.  Does  not  history  men- 
tion people  who  were  made  to  believe  they  were 
sorcerers,  and  who  believed  it  themselves  so  firmly 
that  to  prove  it  they  were  burned  alive?  .  This  is 
food  for  reflection ;  for,  listen  attentively,  to  place 
us  in  a  dangerous  position  it  is  not  necessary  to 
persuade  us  to  think  ourselves  journalists;  it  is 
sufficient  to  convince  real  journalists  that  we  are 
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one  of  them.  Good  God !  in  such  a  predicament, 
what  would  become  of  us? 

If,  my  dear  sir,  we  were  once  charged 
and  convicted  of  journalism,  all  would  be 
over  with  us;  that  is  our  sincere  opinion.  And 
why?  You  perhaps  say,  parce  que,  as  Mr. 
Berryer  says. 

But  stay,  we  shall  tell  you,  and  remember  these 
words:  because,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  from  one  day  to  the  other,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  we  shall  receive  a  hard 
blow.  Pyrrhus  when  dying  quoted  history. 
Pyrrhus,  sir,  king  of  the  Epirots,  was  quite  a 
different  person  from  us;  he  did  not  invent  the 
Pyrrhic  which  was  spoken  of  by  the  lawyer 
Patelin:  he  was  a  kind  of  son  of  Achilles.  But 
Pyrrhus  of  Molossus  did  not  dance;  he  fought 
at  Heraclea,  where  the  Romans  were  routed.  He 
used  his  sword  instead  of  a  bow,  and  for  music 
had  heard  the  cries  of  elephants;  he  ravaged 
Apulia  and  Sicily.  Sparta  and  Taranto  called 
him  to  their  assistance,  conquering  everywhere, 
even  to  Benevento  over  which  M.  de  Tallyrand 
now  rules  as  prince.  All  his  good  fortune  did 
not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  blow  in  the 
neck  at  Argos,  after  which  a  soldier,  seeing  him 
stretched  out  stiff  and  cold,  cut  his  head  off  with 
a  good  will.  This  is  the  fate  we  fear,  and  with 
less  glory  and  profit. 

We  well  know,  that  is  in  our  Revue,  we  shall 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  newspapers;  but  will 
they  not  have  something  to  do  with  us?  I  ask 
you  if  that  is  a  pleasant  prospect?  But  of  course 
we  shall  be  prudent,  in  the  first  place.  I  think 
we  had  better  confine  ourselves  to  generalities — I 
mean,  to  those  subjects  which  do  not  run  against 
any  one's  prejudices,  things  that  people  know  by 
heart.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  do — that  no 
one  will  complain,  no  one  abuse  us?  Ah!  if  you 
believe  this,  you  do  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
journalists!  Do  you  imagine,  sir — you  who  sit 
by  your  own  fireside  and  know  nothing  of  what 
passes  in  the  street  or  whether  your  neighbor  is 
looking  out  of  his  window — do  you  imagine  that 
you  can  tell  the  public  as  often  as  you  wish  that 
you  like  green  peas? — green  peas,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  that,  or  pea-soup,  or  the  music  of  Doni- 
zetti, in  fact,  the  most  commonplace  truths,  that 
our  vaudevilles  are  dull  and  our  novels  inane? 
Ah !  well,  sir,  disabuse  yourself  of  this  idea ;  noth- 
ing is  said,  nothing  is  written  without  incurring 
some  risk.  One  can  not  even  say  that  Alibaud 
is  an  assassin,  for  there  are  some  people  who  be- 
lieve the  contrary;  a  murderer  he  may  be,  but 
not  an  assassin;  if  you  say  he  is  a  scoundrel,  a 
wretch,  then  they  agree  with  you;  but  not  an 
impudent  fellow — that  is  quite  different.  There 
is  no  greater  error  than  to  think  one  can  say  what 
one  chooses  on  any  subject  (I  say  this  advisedly 
and  in  parenthesis),  and  to  the  newspapers;  and 
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the  reason  for  this  is  as  clear  as  day.  What  do 
you  wish  us  to  say,  now  that  we  can  say  what 
we  please?  For  example,  I  think  that  Chollet 
sings  false,  and  that  the  Madeleine  is  a  beauti- 
ful building.  I  believe  that  to  be  true;  it  is  my 
taste,  and  I  put  it  in  print,  not  in  every  letter,  if 
you  please,  for  first  of  all  one  must  have  form. 
I  leave  it  to  be  understood  in  my  article  that  M. 
Chollet,  of  the  Opera  Comique,  does  not  sing 
true  on  his  high  notes,  and  I  think  the  Madeleine 
is  Greek  in  its  style,  in  its  fine  proportions. 
Thus  far  no  harm  is  done.  The  neighbor  comes 
along  and  replies :  '  Yesterday's  article  is  con- 
temptible; M.  Chollet  sings  in  time,  and  the 
Madeleine  is  hideous."  Still  there  is  not  much 
harm  done;  I  am  in  a  good  humor,  and  let  them 
get  angry  over  it.  Then  comes  a  third,  who  re- 
plies to  both:  "  One  of  these  articles  is  as  absurd 
as  the  other :  Chollet  neither  sings  true  nor  false, 
he  sings  through  his  nose ;  the  Madeleine  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  hideous,  it  is  commonplace,  dull, 
and  uninteresting."  The  man  who  says  this  is 
somewhat  crude.  But  let  us  continue ;  I  make  no 
reply,  not  wishing  to  quarrel.  At  once  a  fourth 
rushes  at  me;  he  takes  up  his  pen,  wipes  it  on 
his  sleeve,  gapes,  coughs,  and  says:  "All  three 
of  you  are  idiots.  He  who  attempts  to  make 
himself  so  important  as  to  criticize  music  should 
first  understand  music;  your  parents  could  not 
afford  to  give  you  music  lessons,  for  they  mended 
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shoes  in  the  village  where  they  resided.  They 
know  very  well  who  you  are,  and  it  is  not  becom- 
ing in  you  to  make  such  a  disturbance.  As  to 
what  you  have  said  of  the  Madeleine,  inform 
yourself  before  speaking  of  it."  Thus  said  M. 
Perrin  Dandin,  to  whom  a  fifth  at  once  replied: 
"  And  you,  who  criticize  others,  who  are  you  that 
you  presume  to  dictate?  You  are  nothing  but  a 
pedant,  and  in  olden  times  pedants  were  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  hats!  How  have  you  made  your 
fortune — by  mining,  bookselling,  prospecting, 
selling  vicious  horses,  by  intriguing,  calumniating 
and  by  .  .  . "  Notice,  sir,  that  all  this  time 
I  have  not  said  a  word,  and  what  crime  have  I 
committed?  I  am  satisfied  with  my  remark  that 
the  Madeleine  seems  to  me  to  be  well-built  and 
that  M.  Chollet  does  not  always  sing  in  tune. 
But  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  fray  in  which 
people  are  picking  each  other  to  pieces,  scream- 
ing and  slapping  one  another  in  the  face.  On 
whom  has  the  brunt  fallen?  I  dare  not  look  to 
see.  Behold  a  widow,  is  she  my  wife?  Are  those 
my  children  weeping?  I  warn  you  this  is  not 
idle  talk,  as  you  may  think.  Literary  disputes 
lead  to  swords  in  France;  but  what  use  is  even 
a  sword  thrust?  I  would  like  to  know  what  soiled 
linen  is  being  washed  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
while  the  idlers  of  St.  Petersburg  read  of  the 
insults  offered  you.  What  a  foolish  thing  it  is 
to  invent  controversies !  Do  you  remember  a  dis- 
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pute  in  the  cafe  about  the  Duchess  of  Berri? 
Some  one  said  that  one  of  her  eyes  was  smaller 
than  the  other.  "No  indeed,"  replied  a  by- 
stander, "  one  of  her  eyes  is  larger  than  the 
other."  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  those  cultivated 
people  who  make  such  nice  distinctions;  they  are 
grand  masters  of  proprieties,  they  are  shocked  at 
everything;  they  never  overlook  anything,  never 
allow  anything  to  pass  without  replying  to  it. 
They  are  always  ready  and  alert,  and  they  are 
very  numerous.  If,  perchance,  they  are  far 
away,  be  reassured;  you  will  offend  them,  even 
if  they  are  fifty  miles  distant,  by  praising  some 
one  they  have  never  seen;  they  are  implacable 
enemies.  There  is  said  to  be  a  certain  tree,  I  do 
not  know  its  name  or  where  it  grows,  but  a  horse- 
man can  gallop  all  day  without  getting  beyond 
its  shadow.  Sir,  this  tree  is  a  perfect  symbol  of 
journalism:  you  may  sweat  and  gallop,  the  great 
shadow  of  this  tree  will  follow  and  cover  you  and 
hold  you  like  a  dream.  What  do  you  think  or 
say,  where  can  you  go  that  you  are  not  in  the 
land  of  newspapers?  Where  can  you  breathe 
air  so  fresh  that  it  is  not  full  of  them?  What  is 
the  subject  of  discussion — is  it  literature?  It  is 
their  cutlet  and  their  chocolate.  Do  they  discuss 
politics?  It  is  their  soup,  even  their  Bordeaux 
wine,  their  roast.  The  arts,  sciences,  architecture, 
and  botany?  These  bring  them  in  enough  money 
to  pay  their  cab  hire ;  as  for  painting,  why,  they 
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dine  oif  that.  Music?  they  sleep  on  that;  in 
fact,  what  do  they  not  digest  ? 

And  observe,  I  pray  you,  the  common  argu- 
ment, the  perpetual  refrain  of  these  gentlemen; 
I  mean  the  daily  papers.  If  they  call  a  man  an 
author — every  one  calls  him  by  that  title  because 
his  articles  are  printed — they  cut  him  to  pieces. 
If  they  call  him  an  actor,  a  comedian,  a  monu- 
ment or  a  functionary,  the  public  accepts  it ;  then 
I  pounce  upon  them.  Then  you  come  along,  my 
good  fellow,  knowing  nothing  but  grammar,  and 
you  say  to  yourself:  "  I  shall  also  speak  of  it, 
because  it  is  common  property;  it  is  as  much 
mine  as  any  one  else's."  "  Go  back,  churl,  to  thy 
plow,"  writes  this  grand  master  of  the  inkstand 
in  his  newspaper;  "  that  which  belongs  to  every 
one,  when  I  speak  of  it,  belongs  to  no  one  after 
I  have  spoken  of  it,  or  if  I  am  going  to  speak 
of  it,  or  if  I  desire  to  speak  of  it.  And  have 
you  any  idea  what  subjects  I  might  discuss?  But 
I  prefer  you  to  keep  quiet.  Drop  that,  otherwise 
I  will  take  hold  of  it."  That  is  the  judgment 
of  Solomon,  and  do  not  imagine  it  can  be  taken 
to  a  higher  court. 

Under  Louis  XIV  the  people  feared  the  king, 
Louvois,  and  rose-scented  tobacco;  under  Louis 
XV,  bastards,  du  Barry,  and  the  Bastille ;  under 
Louis  XVI  there  was  not  much  to  be  afraid  of; 
under  the  rule  of  the  mob  they  feared  the  guil- 
lotine; under  the  empire,  the  emperor  and  the 
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conscript ;  under  the  Restoration,  the  Jesuits ;  to- 
day they  fear  the  newspapers.  Just  tell  me  in 
what  way  we  have  progressed.  It  is  said  that 
the  human  race  progresses;  that  may  be  true, 
but  how?  good  God! 

As  monopoly  is  and  always  will  be  discussed, 
how  shall  those  discuss  it  who  have  it  in  their 
midst?  For  the  tobacco  merchant  who  hinders 
his  neighbor  from  making  sales,  has  bad  cigars, 
it  is  true;  but  at  least  that  is  not  his  fault;  the 
government  itself  makes  them;  such  as  they  are 
he  sells  them,  such  as  they  are  we  smoke  them, 
if  we  can.  How  do  newspapers  deal  with  the 
deepest  thoughts?  What  is  their  mode  of  action, 
their  method?  What  have  they  discovered  and 
what  have  they  learned?  Two  kinds  of  news- 
papers are  published :  opposition  newspapers  and 
ministerial  newspapers ;  in  other  words,  offensive 
and  defensive  armor,  or,  if  you  prefer,  Doctor 
So-much-the-worse  and  Doctor  So-much-the- 
better.  One  criticizes  everything,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  notes,  laws,  canals,  projects,  and 
budgets,  making  no  distinction,  striking  here  and 
there  at  random,  letting  nothing  escape,  it  turns 
everything  upside  down;  but  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  everything  perfect,  right,  agree- 
able, just  as  it  should  be;  the  time  for  it  has  come 
or  not,  according  to  the  subject  discussed.  The 
latter  is  printed  every  morning,  folded,  sent, 
eagerly  read,  in  fact,  people  can  not  breakfast 
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without  this  paper;  small  groups  of  subscribers, 
some  behind,  others  in  front  (you  know  how  peo- 
ple go  to  the  field),  come  together,  listen,  gaze 
in  the  air  with  open  mouths,  and  pay  every  six 
months.  Now  will  you  tell  me  if  you  have  ever 
known  a  man — not  a  man  but  a  sheep,  even  that 
is  too  good  a  word  for  him,  rather  call  him  the 
most  simple  and  least  complicated  of  molluscs — 
whose  actions  were  always  good  or  always  bad, 
always  blameworthy  or  always  praiseworthy? 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  twenty  newspapers  were 
obliged  to  follow  and  examine  a  mollusc  with  a 
magnifying-glass  from  morning  to  night  and 
give  a  faithful  account  of  it  to  the  French  people, 
they  would  remark  that  the  mollusc  had  grown 
quite  old  and  bad,  how  it  had  opened  its  shell 
to  feast  in  a  good  feeding-place,  and  then  had 
clumsily  bruised  itself  against  a  stone  it  did  not 
see.  They  would  study  the  habits  of  this  shell- 
fish, his  needs,  tastes,  organs,  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives,  and  blame  him  for  his 
movements  and  many  evolutions,  or  they  would 
sanction  it,  though  doubtless  disputing.  I  also 
agree  with  them  about  the  aforesaid  mollusc. 
Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  and  Cuvier,  the  best 
authorities  on  this  subject,  argued  this  question 
long  ago;  but  at  last  twenty-five  newspapers 
cried  shame  on  this  poor  shellfish;  they  hooted 
him  no  matter  what  he  did  and  abused  him  con- 
tinually. On  the  other  hand,  the  five  remaining 
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newspapers  only  shouted  heroically,  "  Bravo, 
mollusc!  you  have  sneezed  well!"  and  a  thou- 
sand pleasantries  of  this  kind.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  being  done  in  Paris,  a  few  steps  from  us, 
in  a  hundred  different  places,  not  to  us,  but  to 
the  largest,  most  inextricable,  most  frightful, 
animated  mechanism  in  existence — the  govern- 
ment! What!  is  there  not  one  among  all  these 
men  assembled  here  who,  possessing  heart  and 
head,  power  and  speech,  will  not  arise  and  say 
simply:  "  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  any  one, 
but  for  good  only;  I  disapprove  of  this  and  of 
that.  These  are  my  thoughts,  my  motives ;  let  us 
examine  them." 

But  we  will  admit  the  well-known  maxim  that 
it  is  necessary  to  belong  to  a  party;  everybody 
says  it  is  necessary  to  belong  to  a  party;  that 
ought  to  be  a  good  thing  (so  as  not  to  be  left 
behind  by  chance,  if  the  leader  comes  out  best  in 
the  fight) ;  then  join  one  party,  whichever  you 
like,  I  do  not  care.  Give  me  only  the  word  of 
command;  what  is  a  party  without  a  principle? 
We  must  have  a  principle  to  live  by,  to  swear 
by,  to  strive  after,  and  to  attain.  Who  has  given 
you  this  word  of  command?  Your  conscience? 
Touch  that  and  we  shall  perish  or  attain  our 
end.  Your  purse?  Which  one  of  you  will  an- 
swer me? 

La  Gingeole  arose  one  morning,  having 
dreamed  that  he  was  under-sheriif.  In  his  dream 
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he  ruled,  wearing  a  flowered  coat  and  a  sword 
which  he  found  very  becoming;  he  admired  him- 
self, shaved,  looked  around  him.  No  kingdom; 
he  must  have  one.  La  Gingeole  called  his  wife, 
picked  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  beat  her — this  was 
the  beginning  of  his  administration.  The  wom- 
an who  was  beaten  revenged  herself;  nothing 
is  more  natural.  Tristapatte  was  young  and  well 
built ;  some  people  think  she  revenged  herself  be- 
fore the  offense  was  committed  against  her — a 
bad  observation.  La  Gingeole  profited  by  it; 
took  the  key,  went  out,  reentered  noiselessly,  sur- 
prised the  guilty  ones,  and  pardoned  them  on 
condition  that  he  be  appointed  under-sherifF,  for 
Tristapatte  had  some  influence,  at  least  people 
thought  so  when  listening  to  her.  She  went  to 
the  minister  and  spoke  to  him  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  have  done  a  great  injury  to  one  of  my 
friends  and  I  wish  to  make  amends;  he  wants  to 
be  appointed  under-sheriff.  Every  day  for  the 
last  six  months  I  have  written  notes,  you  know 
where,  you  so  honored  and  respected.  Appoint 
La  Gingeole  under-sheriiF,  for  I  have  wronged 
him,  as  you  know  well  enough;  otherwise  I  shall 
attack  you  to-morrow,  and  in  such  a  way,  mon- 
seigneur,  that  if  I  have  flattered  you  for  six 
months,  I  will  curse  you  six  days." 

"  But,"  said  the  minister,  "  La  Gingeole  is  a 
fool." 
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"  That  is  true ;  nevertheless  appoint  him  this 
evening:  he  will  only  be  a  beast  to-morrow." 

"  But  people  will  ridicule  me  for  doing  it ; 
they  will  call  it  an  irregular  proceeding,  and 
they  will  blame  me." 

'  That  is  true ;  but  I  shall  sustain  you." 

"  My  beautiful  bold  one,  what  if  others  insult 
me?" 

"  Would  you  prefer  my  being  among  the 
number? " 

"  Indeed,  little  I  care  what  you  say." 

Tristapatte  left,  and  going  at  once  to  La 
Gingeole  said  to  him,  "  You  will  be  appointed, 
or  it  means  the  ruin  of  the  minister."  He  wrote, 
stormed,  revised  and  pruned  what  he  wrote.  Six 
thousand  good  citizens  are  accustomed  to  swear 
to  what  he  writes;  they  polish  their  spectacles, 
rub  their  eyes,  open  the  newspaper,  look  at  the 
signature,  and  say,  "  This  is  my  favorite  news- 
paper since  I  have  apparently  changed  my 
opinion." 

My  poor  people,  honest  idlers,  you  have  not 
changed  your  opinion,  for  you  never  had  any 
opinion,  but  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  one. 
Take  at  least  this  one,  older  than  printing,  which 
is  that,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  tossed  in  a 
blanket,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  we  fall 
to  the  ground  head  over  heels. 

But  think  sometimes,  sir,  of  the  position  of 
a  poor  minister  who  has  dealings  with  the  news- 
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paper?  I  say  poor,  not  too  poor  to  dine,  but 
would  that  not  be  better  than  to  be  so  placed 
that  every  one  pulls  you  about,  sometimes  by  the 
cloak  and  then  again  by  the  breeches?  In  such 
a  situation,  to  whom  can  we  speak  and  where 
shall  we  fall,  for  people  choose  a  seat  when  they 
are  tired  of  standing?  One  man  remonstrates 
if  people  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  another 
does  not  want  people  to  agree  with  him.  Thirty 
hands  are  stretched  forth  rattling  thirty  papers 
— fifteen  petitions  and  fifteen  threats,  and  all  for 
the  same  position,  for  which,  perhaps,  not  one 
of  the  applicants  is  qualified ;  but  as  only  one  will 
receive  the  appointment,  the  others  do  not  com- 
plain. Tell  me  now  what  you  would  do  if  (God 
preserve  you!)  you  were  to  become  a  minister. 
Let  me  cite  an  occurrence  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  so  that  you  can  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  advice. 

It  was  a  question  of  asking  the  king  to  par- 
don certain  criminals,  many  of  whom,  to  speak 
truly,  expected  to  be  pardoned.  For  some 
time  you  hesitate;  you  have  your  reasons  for  so 
doing;  you  need  take  nothing  into  account  ex- 
cept the  fact  of  their  being  worthy  or  not.  You 
ask  for  and  obtain  their  pardon;  the  Moniteur 
registers  and  publishes  the  names  of  those  who 
are  pardoned.  What  action  does  the  opposition 
take  in  regard  to  it? 

"  It  was  well  worth  while,"  it  cried,  "  to  mis- 
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construe  a  pardon,  so  as  to  free  only  obscure 
men,  men  of  the  third  class!  That  is  not  what 
you  were  asked  to  do:  in  order  to  do  good,  one 
should  do  it  on  a  liberal  scale;  there  are  other 
men  we  want  freed;  those  convicted  in  April, 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  our  friends,  of 
course." 

What  course  would  you  pursue  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, you  politic  man?  You  imagine  that 
the  opposition  wants  what  it  asks  and  so  you 
frankly  add  the  names  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
X  to  the  list  of  the  pardoned.  Do  you  think 
you  are  currying  favor  with  Dame  Opposition? 
Read  the  article  in  to-morrow's  paper. 

"  See,"  writes  the  same  pen — "  see  what  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  minister's  peculiar  senti- 
ments! To  liberate  the  agents  of  the  Restora- 
tion was  the  end  he  had  in  view,  the  remainder 
was  but  a  pretext;  interest  clusters  around  these 
men,"  etc.,  etc. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  sir,  when  you  are 
looking  on  at  these  quarrels,  in  which  the  news- 
papers bewilder  a  minister — does  it  not  seem  to 
you  as  though  you  were  looking  at  a  man  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Seine  on  a  tight  rope  to 
which  a  number  of  cats  are  dangling?  I  ask 
you  if  the  cats  like  water,  and  if  they  were  to 
fall  in  what  an  uproar  they  would  make  and 
what  a  charming  shaking  up.  Instead  of  a 
balancing  wand  the  poor  devil  holds  in  his 
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hand  the  axletree  of  a  cart,  weighing  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  feat  quite  likely  to  result  in  his 
breaking  his  neck.  But  the  name  we  give  it 
suffices  to  explain:  the  axletree  is  the  helm  of 
the  state — that  is  the  reason  every  one  rushes  to 
seize  it;  as  for  the  cats,  in  other  words  journalists, 
that  is  another  matter ;  they  only  cling  to  the  bits 
of  rope  and  feel  greatly  cheated  out  of  their 
rights,  for  the  axletree  of  which  we  speak  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  red-hot  iron  tried  in  the 
furnace;  nevertheless,  people  clap  their  hands, 
and  the  man  who  is  walking  the  rope  advances, 
trembling,  and  feeling  his  way,  his  feet  well 
chalked;  but  the  people  exclaim,  "Advance! 
You  do  not  move!  You  are  a  worm!  "  Would 
you  be  astonished,  sir,  if  he  were  to  let  go  and 
jump  into  the  water?  Yes,  well,  for  this  is  not 
like  the  days  when  Sylla  laid  aside  the  purple. 

Shall  we  glance  backward  in  our  argument 
until  we  reach  newspaper  editorials?  Perhaps 
we  may  guess  how  they  are  frequently  written; 
and  that  is,  not  as  a  bee  makes  its  wax.  There 
are  two  ways.  One,  decidedly  the  best  (and 
usually  followed),  is  to  lean  one's  elbows  on  the 
table,  extend  the  hands,  and  slowly  make  a  melee 
of  the  ink,  precepts,  doctrines,  affronts,  anach- 
ronisms, and  blunders.  In  this  way  little  risk 
is  run  of  making  those  slight  blunders  that  do 
not  shock  the  Parisian  reader,  accustomed  to 
them,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  bring  out  all 
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that  is  beautiful.  Just  as  you  might  advance  the 
opinion  that  Racine  flourished  under  Louis  IX, 
and  that  Agamemnon  wrote  The  Iliad.  But  I 
reply,  that  makes  no  difference;  we  have  be- 
lieved this  from  our  childhood,  and  can  not  look 
up  the  dates  as  we  have  no  books  at  hand.  What 
matters  the  date?  The  other  is  by  far  the  most 
dry,  profound,  and  arduous  way  of  writing 
editorials.  It  consists  in  consulting  (horresco 
refer  ens]  a  dictionary,  say  an  historic  or  chrono- 
logical dictionary.  Have  you  done  this?  Place 
the  book  on  the  table  and  open  it  at  random. 
What  dictionary  have  you?  The  dictionary  of 
Fable,  by  Noel.  Well  and  good.  At  what  pas- 
sage have  you  opened  the  book?  Charadrius, 
a  fabulous  bird,  whose  glance  cures  jaundice; 
but  to  effect  a  cure  the  sick  man  must  look  at 
the  bird  and  the  bird  return  his  gaze  steadily, 
for  if  the  bird  turn  away  from  the  man  who  is 
ill  he  will  surely  die.  How  wonderful!  Now 
tell  me  what  subject  do  you  wish  to  discuss.  Say 
that  you  have  decided  to  discuss  Norma,  by  the 
great  master  Bellini.  This  is  providential,  and 
see  how  Heaven  favors  you!  Quick,  write,  do 
not  lose  the  opportunity;  here  is  your  bird,  safe 
and  sound.  How,  you  say,  how  shall  I  proceed? 
Ah!  write  an  editorial.  Write: 

'  The  decorations  in  the  first  act  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  render  this  great  landscape  antique  and 
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vague  by  means  of  old  sacred  forests.  Its  tones 
are  dull,  nothing  is  seen  on  the  horizon  line:  the 
murmur  of  the  ancient  oaks  makes  us  shiver,  and 
we  would  like  to  see,  hovering  around  the  priest- 
ess, the  bird  Charadrius,  whose  glance  alone," 
etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  way,  sir,  one  can  justly  earn  a 
reputation  for  being  a  wise  man  who  does  not 
speak  at  random:  this  is  the  way  one  can  dot 
an  article,  otherwise  mediocre,  with  these  won- 
derful straws  of  erudition  and  good  taste  that 
strike  the  eye  of  the  reader  and  intoxicate  him, 
just  as  though  he  had  smelled  powder. 

I  have  kept  you  too  long,  sir,  not  to  tell  you 
at  last  that  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  news- 
papers. It  would  take  too  long  to  repeat  what 
every  one  has  remarked,  that  is  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  that  abuses  have  always  existed. 

Make  no  excuses  for  printing  your  article. 
Wnen  a  man  is  unaccustomed  to  write  he  ex- 
presses himself  incoherently,  and  is  diffuse !  We 
are  not  writers,  and  only  write  to  prove  it.  Be- 
sides, what  would  people  think  of  our  attempt? 
Great  God!  that  we  should  venture  to  attack  the 
powers  of  our  day!  Ohime!  what  cart-loads  of 
stones  would  be  hurled  at  our  heads!  Of  whose 
anger  would  we  be  the  butt!  Not  that  it  would 
do  us  great  harm,  or  that  our  reason  for  writing 
would  not  be  as  good  as  theirs;  but  you,  sir — 
I  whisper  it  in  your  ear — you  would  run  a  good 
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chance  of  committing  yourself.  Pshaw !  see  what 
might  be  imputed  to  us;  people  would  even  go 
as  far  as  to  reproach  you.  What  would  you 
reply  in  case  they  did?  This  would  be  an  op- 
portunity of  disconcerting  people.  But  stay,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  the  following  is  (if  need  be) 
what  you  might  perhaps  reply  to  the  newspapers, 
of  course  after  having  made  the  necessary  genu- 
flections, and  bowed  your  head  to  the  earth  seven 
times: 

"  Orders  of  non-thinkers,  lights  of  the  age, 
successors  to  God,  terror  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  ministers,  the  torch  of  justice 
and  of  truth,  hypocrites  of  the  nation! 

"  Do  not  worry  over  things  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, we  shall  renew  our  subscription." 

Accept,  etc. 


FOURTH  LETTER 

LA    PERTE-SOUS-JOUARRE,  MAY    5,   1837- 

MY  DEAR  SIR: 

May  the  immortal  gods  help  you  and  preserve 
you  from  the  new  novels!  Polemon  was  an 
agreeable  man,  and  one  of  the  worst  subjects  in 
the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  One  morning  at 
sunrise  he  left  the  house  of  a  beautiful  Athenian 
lady;  his  dress  was  slovenly,  and  his  breast  and 
arms  were  bare;  a  wreath  of  faded  flowers  dan- 
gled from  one  side  of  his  head,  for  he  had  supped 
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late;  he  stepped  on  his  shoe-string  which  was 
untied,  and  reeled  as  he  walked.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  passed  in  front  of  the  Xenocratic  School 
of  Philosophy,  which  was  in  session.  He  may 
have  mistaken  it  for  an  inn;  at  all  events  he  en- 
tered, sat  down,  and  looked  at  the  audience  from 
under  his  eyelids,  and  even  indulged  in  a  few 
pleasantries.  Xenocrates,  who  was  on  the  plat- 
form, lost  the  thread  of  his  discussion  for  a  mo- 
ment. History  narrates  that  he  had  a  slow  and 
ponderous  mind,  which  Plato  compared  to  an  ass 
that  needed  the  spur,  not  to  mention  the  stick; 
he  compared  himself  to  a  vase  with  a  narrow 
neck,  that  fills  slowly  but  holds  well  what  it  con- 
tains. Aristotle  compared  him  to  something 
quite  different.  I  believe  it  was  to  a  horse,  but 
no  matter.  And  Xenocrates,  whose  manner  was 
uncompromising  and  whose  exterior  was  repel- 
ling, was  just  then  speaking  of  odd  numbers  and 
the  monads;  he  remained  quiet  for  five  minutes. 
The  drunken  gaze  of  the  youth  made  him  blush 
to  the  roots  of  his  beard.  But  after  some  effort 
he  dropped  the  subject  on  which  he  had  touched, 
and  suddenly  began  to  speak  on  moderation  and 
temperance.  In  fact,  this  subject  was  his  strong 
point,  and  surely  he  would  be  able  to  work  won- 
ders, this  man  whose  wits  Phryne  could  not 
sharpen.  And  so  he  spoke,  picturing  vice  after 
the  model  before  him,  first  portraying  the  gross- 
est sins  and  their  inevitable  end,  the  feeble  heart, 
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blighted  imagination,  remorse,  disgust,  and  sleep- 
lessness; then,  changing  his  tone,  he  extolled  wis- 
dom, pictured  to  his  audience  the  heart  and  home 
of  a  sober  man  drinking  water  at  table,  with  the 
bloom  of  health  on  his  cheeks  and  happiness  in 
his  heart,  able  to  reason  calmly,  and  possessing  all 
the  riches  of  an  honest  life.  Polemon,  however, 
kept  quiet,  gazed  in  the  air,  and  then  listened, 
and  as  Xenocrates  continued  speaking  he  as- 
sumed a  more  respectful  attitude.  By  degrees 
he  put  his  arms  into  his  coat,  stooped  down  and 
readjusted  his  shoes,  then  he  stood  up  straight 
and  threw  down  the  wreath.  From  that  day 
forth  he  gave  up  wine,  playing  for  money,  and 
his  other  evil  habits ;  at  least  he  professed  to  lead 
a  most  austere  life,  and  retired  to  a  little  garden. 
Six  months  later  he  was  as  sober  as  he  had  been 
intoxicated.  He  was  so  determined  not  to  drink 
wine  that  bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  dog  (mad,  it  was 
said,  but  that  is  not  certain),  he  would  never 
acknowledge  that  he  suffered  from  it.  He  in  his 
turn  spoke  about  monads  and  odd  numbers,  and 
about  male  and  female  deities  formed  by  Zeno, 
Crates  the  Stoic,  Arcesilas,  and  Grantor,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  de  Luctu.  Some  time 
afterward  he  died  of  consumption,  having  at- 
tained an  honorable  old  age. 

What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  this  tale?  I  have 
always  been  fond  of  it,  and  so  has  Cotonet,  not 
on  account  of  the  example  which  might  be  dis- 
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puted,  Lut  because  these  characteristics  are  seen 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  does 
it  not  seem  to  you  that  this  incident  must  have 
taken  place  in  Greece,  at  Athens,  and  in  such 
an  age  as  that?  For,  note  well,  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing a  conversation,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in 
Christian  style,  excellent  in  many  ways,  but  al- 
ways containing  a  miracle;  this  tale  is  different. 
It  only  told  of  a  simple  speech  made  by  one 
citizen  to  another.  And  was  there  not  some- 
thing antique,  quite  Greek  in  this  meeting,  in 
this  odd  dress  of  Polemon,  in  this  apostrophe  of 
Xenocrates,  and  finally  in  this  striking  incident? 
Now  try  to  do  likewise  in  our  day,  if  possible. 
Take  to  a  session  at  the  Sorbonne  a  man  who  has 
just  left  his  lady-love,  in  the  year  1837.  How 
many  of  us  in  like  circumstances  would  have 
yawned  instead  of  fastening  our  jackets  like 
Polemon,  and  when  he  threw  down  his  roses, 
alas!  sir,  how  many  of  us  would  have  gone  to 
sleep! 

But  let  me  suppose  that  one  of  us  were  to  do 
the  same  as  Polemon.  At  Notre  Dame  one  could 
if  one  would.  Tell  me  why  you  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  I  too,  and  perhaps  the  priest?  And 
why  then,  when  reading  the  Greek  tale,  do  you 
not  laugh  at  Polemon?  On  the  contrary,  you 
comprehend  it  (blaming  or  approving,  no  matter 
which) ;  but  finally  you  admit  that  it  is  a  true, 
simple,  and  forcible  tale. 
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Let  us  conjecture  further,  and  omitting  de- 
tails go  directly  to  the  result.  And  now  a  worth- 
less fellow  reforms;  that  happens  in  every  age; 
and  probably  he  has  debts.  He  sells  his  horses, 
rents  an  attic,  and  behold  him  hunting  after  odd 
books  on  the  quays.  In  this  day  who  would 
notice  him?  Who  is  there  in  Paris  who  would 
listen  an  hour  to  a  conversation  that  was  an  event 
in  Athens?  Who  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  reformed  man?  What  companion  of  his 
past  pleasures  would  he  lecture  and  convince? 
Even  his  small  brothers  would  not  listen  to  him. 
Where  would  he  hold  forth,  and  who  would  go 
to  see  him?  We  acknowledge  that  the  course  he 
took  was  a  wise  one ;  he  would  only  have  to  men- 
tion it  to  be  considered  a  fool. 

Why  is  this?  In  this  tale  there  is  no  divine 
intervention  or  extraordinary  occurrence;  it  is 
purely  human,  it  was  true,  and  if  happening  to- 
day it  would  appear  absurd.  What  made  it  pos- 
sible then?  Because  at  Athens  there  were  nearly 
as  many  philosophers  as  courtiers  and  courtiers 
as  philosophers,  and  many  men  who  reasoned  on 
abstract  subjects  and  many  men  who  listened 
to  them,  and  Plato,  who  alone  made  as  much 
noise  with  his  automaton  as  Mademoiselle  Essler 
made  with  her  castanets;  for  that  was  an  age 
of  caviling,  because  every  one  took  part  in  it; 
because  for  three  talents  (a  large  sum)  could 
be  bought  the  works  of  Speusippus,  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  encyclopedia,  was  more  fond  of  Las- 
thenes  and  Axiothia,  and  his  disciples  than  he 
was  of  a  valetudinarian  philosophy.  Lastly,  be- 
cause Athens  was,  par  excellence,  a  city  where 
people  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  devoted  to 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras, 
Epicurus,  and  a  city  in  which  people  like  Pole- 
mon  felt  as  much  at  home  as  a  fish  in  water.  Why 
is  this  not  possible  in  our  day?  Because  we  have 
no  Epicurus,  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Speu- 
sippus,  Xenocrates,  or  Polemon. 

But,  once  more,  why?  Of  course  the  day  for 
miracles  is  over.  How  they  would  overturn  the 
laws  that  usually  govern  the  world!  But  is  this 
grandeur,  this  eloquence,  this  age  of  wonderful 
thoughts,  lost? 

Yes,  sir,  they  are  lost,  and  we  have  made  our 
speech,  which  is  quite  a  long  preamble;  but  it  has 
not  done  you  much  harm  to  read  it.  We  shall 
profit  by  this,  and  shall  make  use  of  our  tale, 
chosen  by  chance  from  a  thousand,  to  set  forth 
a  principle,  which  is  that  everything  is  controlled 
by  custom,  that  possibilities  change,  and  that 
every  age  has  its  instinct.  You  say,  what  does 
that  prove?  That,  sir,  proves  more  than  you 
think;  that  proves  that  everything  done  or  writ- 
ten, or  in  fact  any  demonstration  calculated  to 
imitate  the  past,  or  imitate  an  inspiration  strange 
to  us,  is  absurd  and  extravagant.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  a  little  severe.  Ah,  well,  sir,  we  shall 
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prove  our  statement ;  and  if  we  have  been  a  long 
time  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  at  least  we  have 
arrived. 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  say  that  in  Athens  Pole- 
mon's  course  of  action  was  praiseworthy,  because 
it  was  Athenian;  I  say  that  Leonidas's  deeds 
were  heroic  in  Sparta,  because  they  were  Lace- 
daemonian (for  in  the  end  they  were  of  no  use) . 
I  say  that  in  Rome  Brutus  might  be  considered 
as  great  a  hero  as  he  was  an  assassin,  perhaps 
because  the  Roman  grandeur  in  that  day  nearly 
equaled  that  of  nature;  I  say  that  in  modern 
times  every  sentiment  true  in  itself  can  be  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  beautiful  gesture,  and  a 
mise  en  scene  more  or  less  pleasing,  according  to 
the  country,  the  costume,  the  time,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  just  as  steel  armor  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  plume  in  the  cap  during  the 
Renaissance,  the  vest  embroidered  in  gold  under 
Louis  XIV,  which  made  people's  actions  seem 
graceful  or  grand.  Every  age  has  its  mark;  but 
I  say  that  in  the  France  of  to-day,  with  our  cus- 
toms and  ideas,  after  all  we  have  built  and  de- 
stroyed, with  our  ugly  black  coat,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  be  anything  but  simple ;  we  have  been 
reduced  to  its  last  extremity. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further,  however  bold 
this  discussion  may  be,  and  first  anticipate  an  ob- 
jection. It  may  be  assumed  that  everything  that 
is  beautiful  is  good  and  simple,  and  that  I  am 
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explaining  a  self-evident  truth;  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  Polemon  was  not  simple,  and,  to  draw 
another  example  from  Greece,  Alexander  was 
not  simple  when  he  drank  the  drug  given  him 
by  Philip  at  the  risk  of  being  poisoned.  A  sim- 
ple man  would  have  made  the  doctor  taste  it. 
But  Alexander  the  Great  preferred  to  risk  his 
life,  and  his  gesture  at  that  moment  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  verse  of  Juvenal,  which  was  anything 
but  simple.  "  Le  vrai  seul  est  aimable,"  says 
Boileau;  truth  does  not  change,  but  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  changes.  For  that  reason 
it  should  be  presented  agreeably. 

Now  I  say  to-day  that  it  should  be  given  in  a 
simple  form,  and  that  everything  that  deviates 
from  it  lacks  common  sense. 

Must  I  repeat,  sir,  what  I  have  fully  set  forth 
in  our  papers?  Must  I  tell  you,  as  I  tell  our 
fashionable  authors,  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
in  which  there  are  no  more  illusions?  Some  peo- 
ple weep  over  this  fact,  others  laugh;  we  shall 
not  take  part  in  this  singular  concert,  from  which 
posterity  will  extricate  herself  as  she  can,  if  she 
doubts  its  existence.  Let  us  recognize  this  fact 
without  criticizing  it — it  is  an  incontestable  fact 
— and  try  to  speak  simply  in  regard  to  simplicity. 
There  are  no  more  prejudiced  people  in  France. 

That  is  a  dreadful  word,  not  at  all  pleasing; 
and  perhaps  you  may  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  it. 
Does  it  not  mean  to  believe  in  God,  to  distrust 
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man?  Is  it,  as  every  intelligent  man  says,  ir- 
reverent? Finally,  what  does  it  mean  to  have  no 
prejudices?  I  do  not  know.  Had  Voltaire  any? 
Notwithstanding  Beranger's  song,  it  is  somewhat 
Voltaire's  fault  that  the  events  of  '89  have  taken 
place.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Voltaire 
and  '89  have  come.  We  acknowledge  that 
throughout  the  world  there  are  groups  of  people 
who  try  to  forget,  and  in  predicting  the  future 
feign  to  misapprehend  the  past.  Under  pretext 
of  giving  employment  to  the  poor  and  making 
the  lazy  work,  these  people  would  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem. Unfortunately  it  is  not  the  province  of 
architects  to  demolish,  and  the  Voltairian  pickax 
has  not  yet  found  a  suitable  trowel.  This  may 
perhaps  form  the  subject  of  another  letter  which 
we  shall  write  you,  sir,  with  your  permission. 
We  are  not  discussing  metaphysics  or  definitions, 
thank  God.  There  are  no  more  prejudices :  that 
is  a  fact,  gay  or  sad  as  it  may  be ;  but,  as  I  think 
no  one  will  question  this,  I  shall  proceed. 

I  now  say  that  a  man  without  prejudices  gives 
the  works  of  God  a  prestige  that  human  actions 
can  never  attain.  The  word  prestige  is  sonorous, 
sir;  there  is  only  one  objection  to  using  it,  and 
that  is  that  it  can  not  be  found  in  our  dictionaries. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  always  read  it  in  the  eyes 
of  a  young  girl,  as  we  can  in  the  face  of  the 
sun;  but  with  this  exception  the  word  is  not  of 
much  account.  It  has  not  been  easily  laid  aside, 
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I  know,  and  if  I  cling  to  this  conviction  it  is 
because  I  think  that  it  is  imperative  to  renounce 
it.  In  my  opinion  it  constitutes  the  barrier  that 
separates  us  from  the  past.  No  matter  what 
people  think  about  it  or  what  they  do,  no  one  is 
now  permitted  to  hoodwink  us.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  sometimes  be  ridiculed ;  but  the  play 
is  not  worth  the  candle ;  that  was  proved  the  other 
day  at  the  barricades.  Know  well  that  we  do 
not  resemble  the  people  of  any  other  country, 
or  any  other  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be 
denied  that  there  are  always  more  fools  than  wise 
men;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  all  forms 
and  external  things  have  crumbled  to  dust  be- 
fore us,  and  that  there  exists  nothing  in  which 
we  have  not  had  a  hand,  and  that  does  not  have 
to  submit  to  this  dissolution. 

The  man  without  prejudices,  the  Parisian, 
steps  aside  to  let  an  elderly  priest  pass  by;  not 
a  young  priest;  he  salutes  the  man  and  never 
the  coat,  or  if  he  salutes  the  coat  he  does  so  for 
interested  motives.  Show  him  a  duke,  he  looks 
him  over  from  head  to  foot;  a  pretty  woman,  he 
tries  to  get  her,  after  having  viewed  them  all; 
show  him  a  piece  of  money,  he  tests  it;  a  bronze 
statue,  he  strikes  it  to  see  if  it  is  solid  or  hollow; 
a  comedy,  he  attempts  to  imagine  what  the  de- 
nouement will  be ;  a  deputy,  he  thinks  for  whom 
will  he  vote;  a  minister,  what  the  next  law  will 
be;  a  newspaper,  how  many  copies  have  been 
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printed ;  a  writer,  what  works  of  his  have  I  read ; 
a  lawyer,  what  he  says ;  a  musician,  what  he  sings ; 
and  if  Pasta,  who  is  growing  old,  were  to  lose 
three  notes  in  his  register  the  hall  would  be 
empty.  It  is  not  so  at  the  Scala ;  but  the  Parisian 
who  pays  for  his  seat  wishes  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment, and  at  the  same  time  he  enjoys  he 
wishes  to  reason,  just  as  that  peasant  who  on  his 
wedding-night,  while  embracing  his  bride,  ex- 
tends his  hand  to  feel  the  sack  that  contained  her 
dowry. 

The  true  Parisian  is  modern;  what  his  chil- 
dren will  be  I  know  not.  The  present  race  exists, 
and  he  who  only  sees  in  it  one  more  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  living  will  come  to  grief.  But  we 
bear  so  little  resemblance  to  our  fathers;  in  no 
age  of  the  world  have  we  known  so  well  what  our 
ancestors  have  bequeathed  us,  never  have  we  so 
well  computed  our  money,  and  consequently  our 
pleasures.  And  may  I  venture  to  say,  never 
have  we  known  as  well  as  we  do  now  the  con- 
struction of  our  arms,  legs,  stomach,  hands,  and 
never  have  we  thought  so  much  of  them. 

What  course  are  you  actors  going  to  follow 
before  the  public? — for  it  is  the  public  you  must 
address  and  please,  no  matter  what  role  you  play, 
whether  that  of  comedian,  deputy,  or  minister; 
playing  any  role  you  are  the  marionette  of  the 
day.  I  ask  you  what  you  would  do  if,  while 
striving  to  strike  a  theatrical  pose,  you  were  to 
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see  in  the  eyes  of  those  nearest  you  that  they 
doubted  your  success;  when  uttering  a  bombastic 
phrase,  waiting  for  the  audience  to  call  bravo, 
to  wait  in  vain,  and  see  them  avoid  you  as  you 
approach?  Do  you  imagine  you  have  succeeded 
when  four  people — be  they  friends  or  hired 
clappers — clap  you  as  you  make  your  studied 
gesture? 

Five  hundred  people  crowded  in  the  seats  wait 
for  the  Abbe  Rose  to  appear.  Three  months  ago 
it  was  announced  that  he  would  preach  at  Pente- 
cost at  precisely  twelve  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock 
he  came,  followed  by  the  beadle.  His  little  legs 
slowly  mounted  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  pulpit ; 
he  rested  his  elbow  on  the  velvet  balustrade,  held 
his  forehead  in  his  hand  as  though  dreaming;  his 
lips  were  half  open,  and  in  a  piping  voice,  in- 
terrupted by  a  little  dry  cough,  he  began,  in  a 
mellifluous  style,  a  homily  that  lasted  three  hours. 
He  spoke  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  called  her 
familiarly  Marie ;  of  Jesus  Christ  and  called  him 
Christ.  He  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  else  but 
Christ  and  John.  Paul  was  very  handsome  and 
energetic;  but  John  had  a  sweeter  disposition! 
He  spoke  of  death,  of  the  resurrection,  of  para- 
dise and  the  infernal  regions,  and  did  not  neglect 
to  fling  a  passing  blow  at  the  minister;  for  what 
did  he  not  touch  in  his  speech?  He  spoke  on 
every  subject,  or  rather  thought  he  spoke  on 
every  subject,  and  the  people  in  the  congregation 
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imagined  they  listened,  and  feigned  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  for  that  morning, 
because  it  was  the  fashion,  and  also  because  they 
were  lazy.  On  returning  home  they  said,  "  I 
have  just  been  to  hear  the  sermon,"  and  Abbe 
Rose  said  he  had  preached. 

Sixty  loiterers  comfortably  seated  composed 
Florimond's  audience:  three  quarters  of  them 
women.  Whence  came  these  faces?  No  one 
knows.  They  were  called  forth  and  came  up  out 
of  the  earth.  Florimond  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  numerous  indiscreet  friends,  and 
consented  to  spend  his  spare  time  preparing  a 
course  in  philosophical,  fantastic,  and  picturesque 
history.  But  he  announced  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  beautiful  sex,  he  would  not  confine  himself 
to  a  dry  style,  and  so  he  fluttered  about  like  a 
butterfly  from  Pharamond  to  Pompadour  and 
from  Genghis  Khan  to  Moses.  Some  people  in 
the  audience  fainted,  others  held  themselves'  very 
straight  so  that  they  would  appear  attentive; 
several  knit  their  brows  and  looked  around  to  see 
if  people  thought  they  were  contemplating.  The 
little  girls  opened  their  eyes  wide  and  sighed 
deeply.  Florimond  raised  his  glass  of  sugared 
water  to  his  lips  and  collected  himself  a  moment, 
worked  up  to  a  climax,  ended  his  sermon,  and 
drank  the  glass  of  water.  The  people  arose  and 
surrounded  him;  he  was  exhausted.  The  crowd 
respectfully  retired,  and  a  few  of  the  elect  ac- 
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companied  the  orator  to  his  home.  There,  lying 
on  the  sofa  and  wiping  his  lips  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  listened  to  fulsome  flattery  and  was 
crowned  with  rare  palms.  "  You  speak  like 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Jean  Jacques,  Quintilian,  and 
Mirabeau."  Nevertheless,  the  poor  devil,  over- 
whelmed with  praise,  preserved  one  sensible  ad- 
mirer; he  raised  the  shade  and  looked  at  the  peo- 
ple passing  in  the  street.  On  seeing  the  im- 
mense city  he  felt  that  his  friends  were  moving 
around  in  a  circle,  and  that  no  one  in  Paris  would 
doubt  his  modest  success. 

The  student  Garnier,  who  was  out  of  wood, 
and  who  breakfasted  on  roots,  read  the  memoirs 
of  Casanova,  which  he  obtained  for  two  cents. 
He  kept  thinking  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV;  he 
imagined  he  saw  half -intoxicated  nuns,  boudoirs, 
or  suppers  appearing  through  trap-doors,  scarlet 
stockings,  and  spangles.  He  went  out,  not  know- 
ing which  way  to  go,  but  looking  for  good  for- 
tune, as  did  Casanova ;  he  met  a  beautiful  woman, 
followed  her,  accosted  her;  she  proved  to  be  a 
young  girl ;  he  next  played  cards  and  lost  his  last 
six  francs;  three  steps  farther  on  he  met  his  tailor, 
who  complained  that  he  was  never  in,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  sheriff;  a  passing  cab  splashed 
him.  It  was  now  five  o'clock  and  time  for 
dinner;  then  only  he  scratched  his  head  and  re- 
membered that  there  were  no  cabs  in  Venice ;  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  go  out  wearing  masks;  and 
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that  in  the  year  1750  people  did  not  pay  their 
tailor,  and  that  Casanova  cheated  at  cards. 

Isidore  was  quite  accomplished;  he  spoke  well 
and  wrote  better;  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
men,  and  women  liked  him;  he  had  everything  to 
make  him  successful  and  yet  he  never  succeeded. 
In  everything  he  undertook  he  went  a  little  too 
far,  and  he  always  aspired  beyond  his  capability. 
Cardinal  de  Retz  said,  in  speaking  of  the  great 
Conde,  that  he  did  not  live  up  to  his  possibilities. 
Isidore  exceeded  his :  he  was  like  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne which  sparkles  so  that  it  is  all  head,  and 
consequently  nothing  is  left  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glass.  He  finds  one  good  word  and  tries  to 
make  four  out  of  it;  this  he  does  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is  no  good  left  in  it.  Having  an  idea 
only  big  enough  for  a  sonnet,  he  composes  an 
epic  poem.  If  he  has  seen  you  but  three  times  at 
a  ball,  you  are  his  intimate  friend.  If  he  has 
read  a  book  that  pleases  him,  it  is  the  finest  work 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  any  language.  If 
he  has  pricked  his  finger,  he  suffers  more  than 
one  of  the  martyrs.  Now  do  not  think  he  is 
acting  a  part,  for  he  speaks  thus  in  good  faith; 
such  is  the  power  of  habit.  Being  forced  to  ex- 
pand on  all  sides,  he  became  elongated  and 
widened,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  original  self, 
that  was  in  danger  of  bursting  every  minute. 

Narcissus  was  not  like  this ;  he  was  three  times 
as  much  given  to  exaggeration.  One  day  he 
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was  present  at  a  fire,  where  he  helped  carry  the 
water;  he  knew  that  Napoleon  admired  him  for 
it,  and  so  he  thought  himself  a  little  Napoleon. 
A  literary  woman  who  was  in  love  with  him 
threatened  to  cut  him  with  a  knife,  and  as  Mar- 
garita Cogni  attempted  to  do  the  same  to 
Byron,  he  imagined  himself  a  little  Byron. 
These  two  people  whom  he  personated  troubled 
and  disturbed  him  greatly;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  been  much  noticed  by  a  baroness,  to 
whom  he  had  written  some  rude  letters  when  he 
quarreled  with  her,  and  so  he  thought  himself 
Crebillon  fils  as  well.  How  was  he  able  to  unite 
all  these  characters  in  himself?  He  was  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to 
the  time  and  occasion.  One  day  he  wore  an  old 
overcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  and  his  hat  well 
drawn  over  his  eyes ;  the  next  day  he  wore  a  small 
rose-colored  vest.  While  talking  he  slapped  you 
on  the  knees  with  a  cane  the  size  of  a  straw ;  the 
day  after  he  attended  the  theater,  keeping  on  his 
overcoat  and  leaning  against  a  column.  The  au- 
dience looked  at  him  in  a  grave  and  disapprov- 
ing way.  On  meeting  him  often  one  would  think 
him  crazy.  To  portray  him  faithfully  it  would 
be  necessary  to  describe  Dorat  meditating  on  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Napoleon  with  his  light- 
green  breeches  and  a  helmet  of  waxed  leather.* 

*  Byron,  when  he   left   for   Greece,   wore   a  helmet  of 
waxed  leather. — (Author's  note.} 
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A  great  misfortune  overwhelmed  Evariste, 
who  wrote  novels  which  were  almost  readable. 
This  misfortune  was  brought  about  by  the  many 
barbarisms  he  indulged  in.  The  newspapers 
spoke  favorably  of  him ;  he  was  dined  and  gained 
quite  an  income.  But  in  1825  he  wrote  in  the 
preface  of  one  of  his  books  that  a  man  of  genius 
ought  to  be  expressive  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  From  that  day  he  had  no  peace  until  he 
discovered  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  expression:  he 
searched  for  the  customs  of  the  day  so  as  to  be 
able  to  portray  them,  but  could  not  find  them. 
Are  they  to  be  found  in  Chaussee  d'Antin,  fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain,  in  the  shops,  or  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  ministers  of  state,  in  the  Marais,  in 
the  Latin  Quarter,  or  in  the  place  Maubert? 
May  they  not  be  found  in  the  corp  de  garde,  the 
Jockey  Club,  or  at  Tortoni's?  With  lantern  in 
hand  like  Diogenes,  he  came  and  went,  and  on 
the  way  said  that  Walter  Scott  was  nothing  but 
an  oddity,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  more  in- 
fluence over  our  age  than  Voltaire  had  over  his. 
But  this  cursed  age  took  no  notice  of  him,  and 
Evariste,  instead  of  contenting  himself  in  writ- 
ing about  what  he  saw  and  noting  distinctions, 
tried  to  find  one  thread  that  would  tie  every- 
thing together  in  one  bunch.  His  ambition  was 
to  be  the  criterium,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  age, 
and  to  hold  the  only  key.  While  waiting,  he 
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blushin'gly  acknowledged  that  his  books  were 
bringing  him  in  twenty  thousand  crowns;  that 
his  creditors  begged  him  on  their  knees  to  give 
them  some  money,  and,  besides,  that  ordinary 
women  fatigued  him;  but  he  acknowledged  hav- 
ing committed  one  fault,  a  real  fault.  Well, 
what  of  that?  He  was  enticed  into  buying  a 
country  house  and  a  forest,  on  the  way  to  Saint- 
Cloud. 

Vincent  the  painter  is  another  kind  of  man. 
He  was  overpowered  by  a  great  sorrow;  he  was 
totally  misunderstood:  the  newspapers  criticized 
him  severely;  the  public  treated  him  brusquely; 
his  fellow  artists  were  envious;  even  his  servant 
turned  against  him.  Moreover,  he  exhibited  a 
landscape  representing  three  women  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII  in  a  gondola  on  the  lake  in  the 
park  at  Versailles.  The  frame  of  this  picture 
measured  three  inches  high  and  more  than  three 
feet  wide  and  the  government  did  not  buy  it. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  asked  to  paint  a  picture  for 
a  country  church,  and  this  picture,  which  was 
conscientiously  done,  received  some  praise;  but 
what  did  people  praise?  Precisely  the  parts  that 
had  no  merit — the  feet,  the  hands,  the  bad  out- 
lines !  They  never  saw  the  depths  of  thought  in 
it,  for  any  one  can  look  at  a  canvas  and  say, 
"  That  is  well  drawn."  A  scholar  might  criticize 
it.  The  beautiful,  the  sublime  is  not  the  picture; 
the  picture  is  what  the  painter  thought  when 
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he  painted  it — the  philosophical  idea  that  guided 
him,  the  incalculable  succession  of  meditations 
on  Theosophy  which  led  him,  constrained  him  to 
make  a  retrousse  nose  instead  of  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  an  amaranth-colored  curtain  rather  than  a 
crimson  one.  This  is  the  great  question  in  art; 
but  we  live  in  gross  ignorance.  Only  one  news- 
paper in  a  thousand  took  up  the  argument;  only 
one  took  a  sensible  tone,  and  that  one  compared 
Vincent's  Descent  from  the  Cross  to  Mozart's 
Requiem,  combined  with  the  Lettres  d'Euler  and 
the  Vie  de  Saint  Polycarpe. 

Do  you  know  Fioretto  the  singer?  He  has  a 
fine  voice,  with  tones  that  reach  one's  heart ;  if  he 
lets  it  out  steadily  from  those  large  lungs  which 
nature  has  given  him,  his  interpretation  of  pas- 
sionate sentiments  brings  tears  to  our  eyes;  but 
unfortunately  he  is  always  impassioned,  and  if 
he  would  express  musically  to  his  lady-love  that 
he  is  very  glad,  he  utters  sounds  as  though  he 
were  being  choked.  Signora  Miagolanti,  who 
sings  with  him,  has  caught  this  fever  that  seems 
to  be  epidemic.  She  copies  Malibran,  and  thinks 
that  she  may  some  day  sing  like  her:  she  stamps 
her  feet,  pulls  her  hair  over  her  face  and  pushes 
it  back,  places  her  hand  on  her  heart  and  holds 
a  note;  she  has  a  sweet  smile,  but  she  attempts 
too  much. 

The  following  is  a  strange  hallucination: 
Paul,  who  has  the  talent  of  a  novelist,  writes  only 
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melodramas  in  rapid  succession,  and  Peter,  who 
would  only  have  succeeded  in  writing  plays, 
writes  books.  The  first  would  have  been  read 
with  pleasure,  and  the  second  would  have  been 
applauded;  now  the  first  is  hissed,  and  no  one 
buys  the  books  written  by  the  second. 

Whose  face  is  in  the  corner  by  the  dying  fire? 
To  whom  do  these  white,  wrinkled  hands  belong? 
For  what  are  those  sad  eyes  searching  that  seem 
to  avoid  mine?  Is  it  you  I  see,  poor  Julia? 
What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  so?  You  are  young, 
beautiful,  and  rich,  and  your  lover  is  faithful  to 
you;  your  intellect,  your  heart,  your  position  in 
life,  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held — every- 
thing combines  to  make  life  glad  and  gay.  What 
is  it  that  has  caused  tears  to  be  shed  in  this  room, 
where  no  jealous  watch  is  kept  over  you,  where 
there  is  everything  to  make  you  happy?  Have 
you  lost  a  relative?  Does  anything  trouble  you? 
Are  your  love  affairs  in  danger?  Have  you 
ceased  to  be  in  love?  Are  you  no  longer  loved? 
No,  your  unhappiness  comes  from  within,  and 
no  one  is  to  blame.  How  is  it  that  with  your 
intelligence  you  are  so  extremely  sad?  Are  you 
not  absurdly  exaggerating  a  true  sentiment  and 
thereby  making  every  one  around  you  unhappy? 
Are  you  not  converting  love  into  frenzy,  insig- 
nificant quarrels  into  scenes  a  la  Kotzebue,  love- 
letters  into  letters  a  la  Werther,  that  advise  your 
poisoning  yourself  if  your  lover  allows  one  day 
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to  pass  without  calling?  What  an  abominable 
fashion  that  is,  and  what  are  people  thinking  of? 
Do  you  fancy  that  there  are  no  human  char- 
acteristics portrayed  in  these  absurd  books  with 
which  we  are  flooded,  and  which  I  know  irritate 
your  worn  nerves?  The  novelists  of  our  day  re- 
peat that  true  passion  is  at  variance  with  society, 
and  that,  constantly  warped  and  thwarted,  it 
only  leads  to  despair.  On  this  theme  and  all  its 
variations  they  write:  Poor  woman!  the  world 
is  not  opposed  to  true  passion,  for  it  is  created 
and  fostered  and  could  not  exist  without  it. 
Obstacles  stimulate  and  danger  adds  zest  to  pas- 
sion; it  is  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  our  de- 
sires that  renders  them  inordinate.  Nature  only 
created  desires,  and  society  passions;  and  under 
pretext  of  attributing  these  ardent  passions  to 
nature  people  carry  them  to  excess,  using  them 
as  a  lever  to  overturn  the  basis  of  society!  What 
enthusiasm  and  what  folly !  Does  the  world  cari- 
cature everything  good?  You  laugh  over  Phoe- 
bus in  love  with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and  you 
are  indignant  at  the  frivolous  intrigues  of  the 
Regency!  May  God  pardon  me,  I  would  prefer 
to  hear  love  called  taste,  as  it  was  under  Louis 
XV,  and  see  my  lady-love  well  and  happy,  with 
a  rose  in  her  hair,  than  to  talk  of  true  passion, 
as  is  the  fashion  to-day,  and  to  live  amid  tears, 
agony,  and  threats  of  death.  If  a  woman  ad- 
mires you  and  you  think  her  pretty,  can  you  not 
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express  your  feelings  without  using  so  many 
large  words  and  talking  such  ridiculous  non- 
sense? And  I  ask  you  if  you  love  each  other  less 
when  you  do  not  talk  of  eternal  devotion,  pull 
your  hair  out,  or  set  your  brains  afire?  Of 
course,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  would  make  a  fine 
face  over  it  now,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
Brantome  would  say  on  this  subject.  Is  it  a  rule 
from  time  immemorial  for  a  woman  not  to  ac- 
cept a  man  without  listening  to  fine  phrases? 
Ah,  well,  make  them  reasonable,  flirts,  fools  if 
you  prefer,  but  at  least  make  them  human.  An 
avalanche  of  novels,  in  which  all  the  lovers  have 
consumption  and  the  ladies  are  too  sentimental, 
is  a  good  code  of  love.  Love  is  a  healthy  state 
— know  that,  madame ;  it  is  a  beautiful,  bouncing 
child,  son  of  a  young,  robust  mother.  The  Venus 
of  antiquity  never  had  an  attack  of  the  blues  or 
a  cough.  But  I  offend  you,  for  you  turn  your 
head  away  and  look  at  the  clock;  it  is  not  late 
yet;  your  lover  will  come.  But  if  he  does  not 
arrive,  do  not  take  opium  to-night;  believe  what 
I  say,  and  for  my  sake  eat  the  wing  of  a  par- 
tridge and  drink  a  glass  of  Madeira. 

Let  me  salute  the  most  agreeable  man!  I 
salute  the  man  who  tries  to  be  simple,  and  who 
affects  simplicity;  when  he  makes  a  visit,  before 
ringing  the  bell,  he  looks  to  see  that  his  shirt 
frill  sits  well,  and  that  his  cravat  is  in  place,  for 
he  tries  above  all  not  to  be  conspicuous  in  his 
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dress.  He  rings  the  bell  gently;  the  door  is 
opened,  he  enters,  but  he  has  requested  not  to 
be  announced.  With  measured  step  he  walks 
through  the  circle  of  guests  as  though  pacing 
steps  before  beginning  to  fight  a  duel;  he 
salutes  the  company  and  then  sits  down:  a  slight 
contraction  of  his  lips  shows  the  effort  that  he 
is  making.  Satisfied  with  himself  he  says  noth- 
ing ;  nevertheless  his  neighbor  questions  him.  He 
leans  forward,  smiling  somewhat,  and  utters  a 
word  as  dry  as  pumice-stone.  What  a  charming 
companion!  The  conversation  gradually  be- 
comes animated  and  general.  They  talk  of  the 
new  play,  of  which  he  knows  nothing;  of  a  ball 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  and  of  a  woman  he 
does  not  think  pretty.  They  speak  on  other  sub- 
jects; of  a  man,  a  friend  of  his,  who  has  died 
and  been  buried.  And  now  our  silent  man 
speaks;  every  one  stops  talking  and  listens  to 
him.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  moved,  although 
he  might  well  be,  for  from  his  childhood  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  deceased.  "  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  of  his  death,"  he  said.  "  M. 
Dupuytren  sawed  his  skull  and  found  a  pint  of 
water  in  his  head."  See  what  simplicity! 

Shall  we  take  another  illustration?  Shall  we 
try  to  portray  an  extreme  politician?  No,  sir; 
for  we  have  only  undertaken  to-day  to  set  forth 
certain  absurdities,  and  there  are  other  things  in 
which  politics  do  not  enter.  We  shall  speak  of 
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them  some  day;  they  merit  a  separate  chapter. 
Let  us  hold  to  our  purpose  and  take  this  oc- 
casion to  recite  a  beautiful  line  written  by  M. 
Delavigne : 

Ridicule  ceases  when  crime  begins. 

Now  we  shall  recapitulate  and  conclude.  It 
is  because  we  do  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  so  many  talented  men  fall  into  the  habit  of 
exaggerating  so  greatly;  it  is  because  we  do  not 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  what  people's  opinion 
is  worth,  of  what  they  want,  and  of  what  they 
can  have;  they  think  they  are  able  to  do  any- 
thing, and  they  want  to  do  more  than  they  can; 
and  finally,  they  amount  to  nothing.  Imita- 
tion of  the  past  is  nothing  but  parody  and  non- 
sense; in  former  days  beautiful  things  could  be 
done  without  simplicity;  to-day  that  is  not  pos- 
sible. To  end  as  we  began  we  shall  give  another 
example : 

A  man  wishes  to  commit  suicide.  He  is  neither 
a  lover,  a  gambler,  or  a  hypochondriac;  he  is  a 
good  man  overcome  by  illness,  fretting  under 
destiny.  This  man  did  not  reason  well,  you  may 
say,  but  he  chances  to  possess  a  great  soul,  and 
involuntarily,  without  any  reason,  this  restless 
man  asks  himself  how  he  shall  end  his  life. 

And,  now,  when  did  this  man  live?  Marcus 
Otho,  who  lived  like  Nero,  died  like  Cato,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Roman.  The  day  after  his  de- 
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feat,  after  having  slept  soundly,  he  took  two 
swords,  looked  at  them  for  some  time,  and  selected 
the  sharpest.  "  Show  yourself  to  the  soldiers," 
he  said  to  his  freedman,  "  if  you  do  not  want 
them  to  kill  you;  otherwise  they  will  think  that 
you  helped  to  murder  me."  The  freedman  left 
the  room.  Otho  killed  himself  outright,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  as  he  said  that  an  emperor  ought 
to  die  standing.  This  is  a  typical  death  of  an 
ancient  Roman.  Suppose  it  to  have  occurred  yes- 
terday, and  that  you  read  the  account  in  the  eve- 
ning paper,  which  says  that  the  hero  is  a  ruined 
stock-broker — how  perfectly  absurd! 

But  this  ruined  stockholder  has  secured  all  that 
was  left  of  his  fortune,  and  invested  it  in  a  very 
good  company,  so  that  in  case  of  his  death  his 
family  would  receive  a  considerable  sum.  He 
tells  every  one  he  is  going  to  travel  in  Switzer- 
land, calmly  makes  his  preparations,  calculates 
his  chances,  counts  his  children,  embraces  his  wife, 
and  leaves.  A  month  later  the  evening  paper 
gives  an  account  of  how  he  had  slipped  and 
fallen  into  a  precipice  in  the  Alps.  That  is  a 
typical  death  in  our  day;  just  think  how  simple 
it  is! 

Accept,  etc. 


TRAGEDY 

IN   CONNECTION   WITH    MADEMOISELLE   RACHEL'S 
FIRST  APPEARANCE 

IN  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  something  unfore- 
seen and  surprising  is  now  taking  place,  which 
strikes  the  public  as  peculiar,  and  is  viewed  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  those  interested  in  the 
arts.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine, 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  ten  years,  are 
once  more  put  upon  the  stage  and  favorably  re- 
ceived. Never,  not  even  in  Talma's  best  days, 
was  there  a  greater  crowd.  Every  seat  is  taken, 
from  the  top  gallery  to  the  parquette.  The  re- 
ceipts are  five  thousand  francs,  for  plays  that 
used  to  bring  in  but  five  hundred;  people  listen 
religiously,  enthusiastically  applaud  Horace, 
Mithridates,  and  Cinna,  and  weep  over  An- 
dromache and  Tancred. 

It  is  absurd  and  shameful  that  we  marvel  at 
this;  nevertheless  we  do.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  old  plays  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  This 
was  such  a  settled  fact  that  some  people,  even 
intelligent  people,  regard  the  influence  that  the 
Theatre  Francais  wields  as  due  to  a  passing 
fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  these  pieces  have 
not  been  played  for  a  long  time,  people  go  to 
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see  them  as  they  would  visit  a  foreign  country, 
and,  in  the  green  room,  pass  judgment  on  our 
old  masterpieces  as  though  they  were  new  vaude- 
villes. Some  remain  faithful  to  the  classics,  pro- 
claim a  revolution,  or  rather  a  restoration,  and 
say  aloud  that  romanticism  is  dead;  others,  ac- 
customed to  the  style  of  plays  now  in  vogue  and 
to  all  the  bustle  of  our  melodramas,  are  indig- 
nant, either  designedly  or  in  good  faith,  and 
seem  disposed  to  renew  the  quarrels  between 
the  new  and  old  schools.  These  diverse  opinions 
form  a  strange  chaos. 

A  young  girl,  not  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
who  appears  to  have  studied  only  from  nature, 
is  the  cause  of  this  unforeseen  change  which 
raises  the  most  important  questions  in  regard  to 
literature.  Before  attempting  to  glance  at  these 
questions,  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
debutante. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  rather  under  size. 
Those  who  imagine  a  queen  of  the  stage  with 
a  muscular  neck,  a  huge  bust,  and  clad  in  purple, 
will  take  no  thought  of  her.  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel's figure  is  scarcely  larger  than  Mademoiselle 
Georges'  arm.  What  strikes  one  at  once  in  her 
bearing,  her  gestures,  and  her  speech,  is  her 
perfect  simplicity  and  her  truly  modest  de- 
meanor. Her  voice  carries  well,  and  in  moments 
of  passion  it  is  very  energetic;  her  delicate  fea- 
tures, which  can  not  be  closely  viewed  without 
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emotion,  lose  by  being  seen  at  the  distance  of  the 
stage ;  and  she  seems  in  feeble  health,  a  long  part 
fatigues  her  visibly. 

If,  on  one  hand,  we  consider  the  age  of  this 
young  tragedienne,  and  on  the  other  hand  re- 
flect how  indispensable  experience  is  to  an  actress 
— to  be  more  precise,  we  ought  to  feel  great  mis- 
givings at  seeing  a  child  take  the  parts  of  Hermi- 
one  and  Monime.  Truly,  how  many  experiences 
one  must  have  before  venturing  to  attempt  these 
roles,  so  varied,  so  passionate,  and  so  serious, 
traced  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master  who 
sounded  so  deeply  the  human  heart!  Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel  has  no  experience  of  the  stage, 
and  at  her  age  it  is  impossible  that  she  should 
have  had  any  experience  of  life.  No  one  ex- 
pected to  find  in  her  acting  anything  more  than 
intonations,  more  or  less  appropriate,  learned  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  repeated  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence.  One  sees  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  She  does  not  declaim,  she 
speaks;  she  does  not  attempt  to  move  the  audi- 
ence by  conventional  gestures,  or  wild  cries  which 
are  so  much  the  vogue  at  present;  neither  does 
she  adopt  the  hackneyed  methods  which  are  usu- 
ally employed — I  mean  she  does  not  make  those 
marked  contrasts  to  attract  attention,  in  which 
the  author  sacrifices  ten  verses  to  bring  forward 
one  word.  In  the  place  where  tradition  requires 
a  climax  she  rarely  makes  one.  If  she  calls  forth 
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enthusiasm,  it  is  by  reciting  the  most  simple, 
often  the  least  salient  verses,  and  in  places  where 
one  least  expects  it.  In  Tancred,  for  example, 
when  Amenaide,  who  is  accused  by  her  lover, 
cries: 

He  ought  to  know  that  it  was  impossible — 
That  I  never  would  betray  such  a  noble  affection  ! 

it  certainly  is  difficult  to  find  two  more  ordinary 
lines — one  might  even  say  more  prosaic.  They 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  tirade  and  consequently 
do  not  claim  the  attention.  However,  when 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  recites  them,  an  electric 
thrill  runs  through  the  entire  audience,  and  she 
is  applauded  by  every  one. 

From  this  example  we  can  judge  how  talented 
this  young  actress  is;  for  these  two  lines,  weak 
as  they  are,  nevertheless  express  a  true  senti- 
ment, the  indignation  of  a  loyal  soul  unjustly 
suspected.  This  sentiment  sufficed  for  Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel;  she  mastered  it,  and  she  ren- 
ders it  with  such  precision  and  energy  that  this 
one  word  impossible  becomes  sublime,  as  spoken 
by  her.  Let  me  quote  from  Hermione: 

I  shall  pierce  this  heart  which  I  am  not  able  to  touch. 

For  any  one  who  has  heard  this  line,  and 
knows  the  value  of  truth,  the  accent  she  gives  to 
this  line — which  is  not  very  remarkable — is  quite 
incomprehensible  in  a  young  girl;  for  that  which 
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reaches  the  heart  comes  from  the  heart;  those 
who  lack  heart  can  alone  dispute  this ;  and  where 
has  she  learned  the  secret  of  such  powerful  and 
true  emotions?  This  can  not  result  from  lessons, 
advice,  or  study.  It  would  be  remarkable  for  a 
woman  even  thirty  years  of  age,  enthusiastic 
and  knowing  what  it  is  to  love,  to  give  such 
expression  to  her  verses;  but  what  shall  we  say 
when  the  artist  is  only  sixteen  years  of  age? 

I  have  chosen  two  examples  at  random,  such 
as  I  happen  to  remember.  I  could  give  a  hun- 
dred others  which  would  be  as  many  conclusive 
proofs.  In  her  we  must  recognize  an  inex- 
plicable insight  that  baffles  calculation,  and  re- 
sembles what  might  be  called  revelation.  Such 
is  the  character  of  genius — we  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  her  by  this  name,  for  it  is  true.  Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel  is  not  a  finished  artist;  she  still 
falls  far  short  of  that,  but  she  will  gain  that  dis- 
tinction; she  needs  to  study  more.  But  we  may 
say  that  she  possesses  genius — in  other  words, 
the  instinct  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  sacred 
spark  that  can  neither  be  learned  nor  forgotten, 
no  matter  what  one  says  to  the  contrary;  this  is 
why  there  is  no  fear  of  compliments  doing  her 
any  harm.  If  she  does  not  strain  her  voice,  or  is 
not  diverted  from  her  course  to  play  in  modern 
drama,  when  she  has  studied  more  and  matured, 
she  will  be  a  Malibran. 

And  now  we  shall  speak  of  literature.    As  for 
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those  who  hastily  think  they  have  discovered  that 
fashion  has  decreed  the  return  of  the  old  trage- 
dies, I  tell  them  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  quite 
true  that  people  go  to  see  Andromache  because 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  plays  Hermione,  and  for 
no  other  reason,  just  as  it  is  a  fact  that  Racine 
wrote  Iphigenie  for  Champmesle,  and  for  no 
one  else.  In  fact,  what  does  that  piece  amount 
to  if  not  well  acted?  It  might  just  as  well  be 
read.  Would  you  go  to  hear  Mozart's  Don 
Juan  if  Tamburini  sang  out  of  tune?  Those 
who  think  the  time  is  past  for  admiring  Racine, 
should  remember  Madame  de  Sevigne's  remark, 
and  take  a  cup  of  coffee. 

As  for  those  who  think  that  this  return  to  the 
plays  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  is  a  mortal 
blow  to  romanticism,  we  can  not  answer  them 
so  explicitly  and  positively,  even  if  we  run  the 
risk  of  making  a  mistake.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  plays  following  in  the  lines  of  our 
masterpieces  might  materially  damage  what  are 
called  romantic  plays — in  other  words,  the  plays 
that  are  produced  in  France  to-day.  In  this 
regard  the  classics  are  right;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  there  is  a  romantic  style,  a  style 
that  violates  the  unities ;  that  it  has  its  great  men 
and  its  masterpieces  as  the  others;  that  it  pre- 
sents an  immense  field  of  action  to  its  followers ; 
that  its  admirers  take  the  greatest  delight  in  it, 
and,  finally,  that  at  this  time  it  has  taken  root 
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here  for  ever.  This  may  be  a  bold  assertion, 
but  a  necessary  one  to  make  to  the  classicists; 
for  there  will  always  be  classicists  in  France, 
no  matter  what  name  they  adopt.  There  is  al- 
ways something  Attic  in  our  character.  So, 
when  the  classicists  of  to-day  are  present  at  a 
new  play,  they  exclaim  and  revolt,  often  justly, 
and  imagine  that  art  is  in  its  decadence.  I 
grant,  as  often  as  you  wish,  that  on  the  stage 
of  to-day  we  see  the  most  unlikely  events  heaped 
at  pleasure,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  unprece- 
dented and  useless  expense  in  decoration,  actors 
who  scream  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  an  in- 
fernal racket  in  the  orchestra — in  a  word,  the 
most  monstrous  and  distressing  efforts  to  incite 
interest,  but,  no  matter,  they  are  unsuccessful! 
A  wretched  melodrama,  an  attempt  to  imitate 
Calderon  or  Shakespeare,  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  foolish  tragedy  filled  with  com- 
monplace expressions  modeled  after  Corneille 
or  Racine,  and  if  I  were  asked  which  of  the 
two  I  would  follow  the  more  willingly,  in  case 
of  a  decree  condemning  me  to  follow  one  or 
the  other,  I  believe  I  would  chose  the  melodrama. 
Who  dares  to  say  that  Shakespeare  and  Cal- 
deron, inasmuch  as  I  have  quoted  them,  are  not 
as  famous  as  Sophocles  and  Euripides?  One 
produced  Racine  and  Corneille,  the  other  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  One,  so  to  say,  places  the  Muse 
in  the  center  of  a  temple  surrounded  by  a  triple 
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circle;  the  other  gives  genius  full  swing,  entire 
liberty  of  action.  People  exclaim,  "  Modern 
writers  are  barbarians !  "  but  have  they  read  the 
works  of  these  barbarians?  Hamlet  is  as  great 
a  work  as  Orestes,  Macbeth  as  CEdipus;  as  for 
Othello,  I  can  not  find  its  equal. 

Why  have  people  pitted  these  two  kinds  of 
drama  against  each  other?  Why  is  the  human 
mind  so  narrow  that  it  must  always  be  ex- 
clusive? Why  do  the  admirers  of  Raphael  throw 
stones  at  Rubens?  Why  do  the  admirers  of  Mo- 
zart throw  stones  at  Rossini?  We  are  made  so; 
we  can  not  even  say  that  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  very  often  this  intolerant  enthusiasm  pro- 
duces the  finest  results;  nevertheless,  this  war 
should  not  last  forever.  When,  in  former  times, 
poor  La  Motte  at  first  proposed  to  the  Parisians 
to  write  prose  plays  disregarding  the  unities, 
Voltaire  shuddered  with  horror  in  Ferney  and 
wrote  to  the  king's  actors  that  it  was  an  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  in  the  temple  of  Melpomene. 
So,  in  our  own  day,  when  Victor  Hugo,  display- 
ing praiseworthy  courage,  boldly  pointed  out 
the  flaw  in  this  same  temple,  what  a  deluge  of 
thunderbolts  were  hurled  at  him!  But  he,  like 
Duguesclin,  followed  his  own  convictions.  Now 
that  peace  is  established,  and  the  citadel  taken, 
why  do  the  two  parties  not  profit  by  it? 

This  leads  me  to  the  delicate  question  this 
article  attempts  to  answer,  which  is,  whether 
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the  tragedy  of  to-day  is  really  taking  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  romantic  drama,  which  may 
be  true.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  deciding  this  question.  I  shall 
only  attempt  to  state  it,  and  add  a  few  conjec- 
tures. 

The  reader  can  discover  my  errors  unaided, 
and  some  one  more  competent  than  I  can  de- 
cide this  question. 

Every  one  knows  the  history  of  Tragedy.  She 
was  born  during  the  vintage  in  Thespis's  chariot, 
and  in  these  days  only  signified  the  song  of  the 
goat.*  Growing  suddenly,  as  by  enchantment, 
in  the  great  plays  of  ^Eschylus,  improved  by 
Sophocles,  toned  down  by  Euripides,  weakened 
by  Seneca,  she  wandered  forsaken  for  twelve 
centuries;  then  Trissino  discovered  her  in  Italy, 
and  she  was  brought  into  France  by  Jodelle  and 
Gamier.  Her  real  father  in  our  country  was  the 
great  Corneille ;  Racine,  if  more  tender  and  pas- 
sionate than  the  author  of  the  Cid,  followed  the 
laws  the  former  laid  down;  Voltaire  and  Cre- 
billon  made  a  faint  effort  to  return  to  the  an- 
tique ;  other  writers  form  but  a  long  list  of  imi- 
tators with  here  and  there  a  brilliant  production. 
This  is  the  history  of  tragedy  up  to  the  writers 
of  our  own  time,  which  it  is  not  my  province 
to  criticize ;  but  among  these  writers  are  Messrs. 
Casimir  and  Delavigne,  which  I  would  be  dere- 

*  -rpayos  ta8r). — (Author's  note.} 
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lict  were  I  not  to  mention,  as  they  are  too  often 
forgotten. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  vicissitudes  tragedy 
has  necessarily  undergone  numerous  transfor- 
mations. There  are,  however,  only  two  impor- 
tant periods,  and  two  masters,  Sophocles  and 
Corneille.  The  first  founded  ancient  tragedy, 
the  second  modern  tragedy;  these  differ  much 
from  each  other.  Over  these  two  great  writers 
there  dominates  a  third,  perhaps  the  greatest  in 
antiquity.  Our  age  is  so  extravagant  and  so 
given  to  silly  raillery  that  I  hesitate  to  name 
Aristotle.  Thanks  to  the  jokes  of  the  ignorant, 
people  ridicule  the  name  of  this  great  man  who 
was  guided  only  by  his  judgment,  and  governed 
by  what  he  observed  in  philosophy,  zoology,  lit- 
erature; and  in  almost  every  science  he  set  forth 
principles  as  old  and  imperishable  as  the  world. 
I  make  no  pretense  of  following  him  in  his 
poetry,  or  Corneille  in  his  speech  on  the  three 
unities;  it  would  involve  too  many  useless  de- 
tails. I  shall  confine  myself  to  giving  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  diif  erence  between  ancient 
and  modern  tragedy  up  to  the  present  day. 
Tragedy  represents  heroic  action,  that  is  to  say, 
a  high  aim;  such  as  the  death  of  a  king,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  throne,  the  actors  representing 
kings  and  heroes;  and  the  end  in  view  must  be 
to  excite  terror  and  pity.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  we  should  be  shown  men  in  the  midst  of 
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danger  and  misfortune,  in  a  danger  that  fright- 
ens us,  in  a  misfortune  that  touches  us,  and 
gives  the  representation  such  a  semblance  of 
truth  that  we  are  moved  to  grief.  To  give  a  play 
the  semblance  of  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
one  pitiable  and  terrible  action  to  occur  in  the 
same  place,  in  a  space  of  time  that  exceeds,  as 
little  as  possible,  the  time  taken  in  the  repre- 
sentation, so  that  we  can  imagine  ourselves  pres- 
ent at  the  occurrence  itself,  and  not  at  the  play. 
These  are  the  first  principles  of  tragedy  which 
are  common  to  both  the  moderns  and  the  an- 
cients. 

This  demonstrates  to  us  that  man  falls  into 
danger  or  misfortune  through  some  cause  from 
without  as  from  within:  if  from  without,  we 
call  it  destiny,  duty,  relationship,  the  action  of 
nature  and  of  man;  if  from  within,  we  call  it 
passion,  vice,  virtue;  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  tragedy. 
This  difference  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  or 
of  caprice;  the  reason  is  simple  and  easily  ex- 
plained. 

In  nearly  all  ancient  tragedies  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  chief  character  are  brought  about 
by  an  extraneous  cause — by  fate;  they  were  in- 
evitable. Poets  employed  this  method,  and  the 
dogma  of  fatality  became  the  most  terrible  as 
well  as  the  most  wide-spread  of  popular  beliefs. 
Their  theaters  held  ten  thousand  people;  many 
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think  they  were  superior  to  anything  we  have 
now,  and  they  served  to  elevate  the  masses  by 
the  surest  lever  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  Let  us  only  examine  the  life  of  Atrides, 
who  has  furnished  the  subject  for  so  many  trage- 
dies: Agamemnon  sacrifices  his  daughter  be- 
cause the  gods  asked  him  to  do  it;  Clytemnestra 
kills  her  husband  to  avenge  the  death  of  her 
daughter;  Orestes  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
chokes  his  mother  because  she  killed  Agamem- 
non; but  Orestes  himself  receives  the  most 
dreadful  punishment.  He  becomes  insane,  the 
Furies  pursue  him,  and  in  their  turn  revenge  the 
death  of  Clytemnestra.  What  an  example; 
what  a  pursuit  of  blind  fatality!  Such  a  fable 
is  distasteful  to  us;  it  was  not  so  in  Greece. 
What  we  consider  a  cruel  play  thrown  together 
by  chance,  invented  at  the  writer's  pleasure,  the 
Greeks  looked  upon  as  instructing,  for  they 
called  it  Chance  or  Destiny,  their  most  power- 
ful god.  They  learned  to  resign  themselves  to 
it,  and  to  suffer,  to  become  stoics,  from  witness- 
ing such  plays.  Aristotle  contrasted  and  com- 
pared the  different  kinds  of  denouements,  and 
not  only  did  he  give  his  preference  to  the  most 
horrible,  the  most  furious,  but  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  his  lack  of  faith  in  happy  denoue- 
ments. He  even  went  further  than  this : 

'  Tragedy,"  he  said,  "  is  not  concerned  with 
imitating  manners,  it  can  even  do  without  them; 
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the  thing  necessary  to  excite  the  emotions  is  an 
unprincipled  character,  a  mixture  of  vice  and 
virtue,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  unfortunate 
through  an  error,  or  through  some  fault  com- 
mitted involuntarily."  In  this  way  ancient  poets 
taught  man  to  submit,  to  yield,  without  a  mur- 
mur to  Destiny.  The  ancients  thought  to  give 
them  a  more  salutary  lesson  by  representing 
men  like  themselves,  persecuted,  crushed  by  un- 
just, capricious,  and  inexorable  duty,  in  which 
virtue  triumphed  over  vice,  just  as  it  does  to-day. 
But  what  they  called  destiny,  or  fatality,  no 
longer  exists.  The  Christian  religion  on  one 
side  and  modern  philosophy  on  the  other  have 
changed  everything;  Providence  and  chance 
alone  remain;  neither  of  these  is  tragic.  Provi- 
dence only  makes  happy  denouements,  and  if, 
by  chance,  it  is  taken  as  a  nucleus  for  a  play, 
the  result  is  that  shapeless  dramas  are  produced 
in  which  occurrences  take  place  without  any  mo- 
tive, brought  together  without  any  connection, 
and  disentangled  without  any  reason,  except 
that  of  finishing  the  piece.  Chance,  no  longer 
a  god,  is  only  a  juggler.  Corneille  was  the  first 
to  perceive  the  distance  that,  in  this  regard,  sep- 
arates us  from  the  past:  he  saw  that  the  antique 
element  had  disappeared  and  he  tried  to  replace 
it  with  another.  It  was  when  reading  Aristotle 
and  studying  his  principles  that  he  made  the  re- 
mark that  this  great  master  enjoined  fatality 
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above  everything  else ;  he  also  permitted  the  poet 
to  portray  man  led  to  misfortune  by  his  pas- 
sions alone;  the  ancients  did  this  in  Electro,  and 
in  Thyestes.  Corneille  made  use  of  this  new 
spring;  scarcely  had  it  burst  forth  in  front  of 
him  than  he  changed  it  into  a  river;  he  resolved 
to  show  passion  struggling  with  duty,  with  mis- 
fortune, with  the  ties  of  blood,  with  religion. 
The  Spanish  play  written  by  Guillen  de  Castro 
he  thought  the  best  example  from  which  to  de- 
velop his  views;  he  imitated  it  with  such  success 
that  it  has  been  and  always  will  be  considered  a 
masterpiece;  besides,  as  he  was  as  simple  as  he 
was  great;  he  wrote  a  poem,  so  that  every  one 
might  know  the  treasure  he  had  discovered,  which 
Racine  profited  by,  as  well.  In  this  poem  he 
set  forth  the  principle  questioned  at  that  time, 
which  was  that  of  making  the  chief  character 
perish  by  some  cause  from  within,  and  not  from 
without,  as  did  the  Greeks. 

And  so  passion  has  become  the  base,  or  rather 
the  axis,  of  modern  tragedies.  Instead  of  using 
intrigue  to  make  the  play  more  complicated,  or  to 
knit  it  together  as  formerly,  it  is  now  employed 
as  the  chief  cause.  It  springs  into  life  unaided, 
and  everything  emanates  from  it.  Passion  and 
obstacle  are  the  two  words  that  sum  up  almost 
all  our  plays.  If  Phaedra  falls  in  love  with  Hip- 
polyte,  the  offended  Venus  no  longer  condemns 
her  to  the  pangs  of  love,  but,  instead,  a  step- 
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mother  makes  trouble  when  she  sees  a  handsome 
young  man.  The  deity  no  longer  intervenes  in 
our  tales;  we  do  not  hear  those  dreadful  pro- 
logues in  which  an  angry  god  steps  forth  from 
a  palace,  and  calls  down  misfortune  on  those 
who  dwell  within.  Apollo  and  death  no  longer 
question  Alceste;  Hercules  no  longer  comes  to 
take  her  from  the  tomb;  if  we  were  to  write 
a  new  CEdipus,  it  would  only  excite  horror  and 
disgust,  for  his  meeting  with  Laius  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Jocasta,  being  no  longer  announced 
by  an  oracle,  and,  therefore,  being  unable  to 
call  down  torment  upon  them,  would  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  imagination  run  wild;  in  our 
day,  man  alone  is  responsible  for  his  virtues, 
vices,  and  crimes.  I  have  already  said  that  I 
can  not  notice  the  subdivisions  here,  or  conse- 
quently speak  about  pathetic  or  moral  tragedies, 
be  they  simple  or  complex,  of  revolutions,  recog- 
nizances, or  of  combinations  resulting  from  them 
— among  the  ancients  as  in  modern  days — by 
the  mingling  of  the  two  styles.  At  the  risk  of 
being  justly  called  to  account,  I  can  not  take 
up  the  exceptions. 

Now  see  what  has  taken  place:  Corneille,  hav- 
ing established  the  rule  that  passion  formed  the 
element  of  tragedy,  Racine  followed,  laying 
down  the  rule  that  tragedy  could  only  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot.  At  first  view  this  does 
not  seem  to  change  anything;  nevertheless,  it 
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does  change  everything,  for  it  destroys  action. 
Passion,  encountering  an  obstacle  and  trying  to 
overcome  it,  whether  triumphing  or  succumbing, 
is  an  animated  living  spectacle;  from  the  first 
obstacle  comes  a  second,  often  a  third,  then  a 
catastrophe,  and  from  the  midst  of  these  diffi- 
culties that  surround  the  man  he  who  fights 
to  gain  his  end  may  inspire  terror  and  pity ;  but 
if  passion  is  only  occupied  with  itself,  what  hap- 
pens? A  languid  tale,  weak  interest,  long 
speeches,  minute  details,  curious  researches  with- 
in the  human  heart,  heroes  like  Pyrrhus,  Titus, 
and  Xiphares;  in  a  word,  fine  speakers  and  fine 
orators  who  confide  their  sorrows  to  the  parterre ; 
this  is  what  Racine  put  on  the  stage,  with  ad- 
mirable genius,  exquisite  style,  and  finished  art. 
Doubtless  he  has  written  masterpieces,  but  he  has 
left  us  a  detestable  school  of  prattlers,  and,  no 
one  being  able  to  write  like  him,  his  successors 
have  put  every  one  to  sleep. 

Should  we  reproach  him,  and  could  he  have 
done  otherwise?  This  merits  examination,  for 
in  this  we  find  the  difference  between  his  day 
and  our  own,  and  consequently  the  motives  that 
should  induce  us  to  try  another  method. 

Perhaps  people  think  I  am  going  to  speak  of 
the  manners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
attempt  to  prove,  as  a  thousand  other  people 
have  done,  that  Racine  was  influenced  by  this 
effeminate  court;  that  probably  was  true,  but 
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there  is  another  reason,  not  so  well  known,  which 
is  much  more  real  and  important.  I  shall  submit 
it  to  the  reader:  "  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles," 
says  Voltaire,  "which  prevents  all  great  and 
pathetic  expressions  in  our  theaters  is  the  crowd 
of  spectators  mingled  with  the  actors.  The  seats 
on  the  stage  interfere  with  the  scene,  and  make 
all  action  almost  impossible. 

"  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  disadvantage 
alone  sufficed  to  deprive  France  of  many  mas- 
terpieces which  would  doubtless  have  been  put 
on  the  stage,  if  the  stage  had  been  free — cleared 
for  action,  just  as  it  is  in  every  other  country 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  Cinna,  Athalie,  should  not 
be  represented  on  a  tennis-court,  at  the  end  of 
which  some  decorations  in  bad  taste  have  been 
erected,  and  in  which  the  audience  is  seated,  with- 
out regard  to  order  or  reason,  some  even  stand- 
ing on  the  stage  itself,  others  standing  in  what 
is  called  the  parterre.  .  .  .  For  example, 
how  can  we  venture  to  make  Pompey's  ghost 
or  the  genius  of  Brutus  appear  in  the  midst 
of  young  people  who  never  look  at  things  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  pleasantries?  . 

"  How  can  the  slaughtered  Csesar  be  brought 
on  the  stage?  How  can  they  make  a  desperate 
queen  descend  into  the  tomb  of  her  husband, 
and  step  forth  from  it,  dying  by  the  hand  of 
her  son,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  that  hides  the 
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tomb,  the  son,  and  the  mother,  and  that  weakens 
the  terror  of  the  scene  by  ridiculous  surround- 
ings? .  .  .  How  can  that  be  played  on 
a  narrow  stage,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  young 
people  who  leave  a  space  of  scarcely  ten  feet 
for  the  actors?  This  is  the  reason  that  most 
plays  are  merely  long  conversations. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  among  four  hundred 
tragedies  that  have  been  put  on  the  stage,  since 
it  has  attained  some  renown  in  France,  all  but 
about  ten  or  twelve  have  been  founded  on  in- 
trigue, based  on  love,  more  suitable  for  comedy 
than  tragedy.  The  story  is  mostly  the  same, 
the  same  plot,  jealousy  and  a  rupture,  ending 
in  a  marriage;  continual  flirting,  a  simple  com- 
edy in  which  princes  are  actors,  and  in  which 
there  is  sometimes  blood  shed  for  the  sake  of 
custom." 

I  quote  these  detached  sentences  from  several 
passages  in  Voltaire's  writings;  they  seem  to 
me  to  prove  this  definitely.  Besides,  no  one 
remembers  these  verses  from  Moliere's  Facheuac: 

The  actors  begin,  each  one  keeping  quiet, 
When  one  who  appears  like  a  man  in  a  riot, 
An  artilleryman,  enters,  with  terrible  air, 
Demanding  the  siege  must  begin  then  and  there. 

Etc.,  etc. 

Sad  vanity  of  things  human !  What !  all  these 
beautiful  theories  of  Racine,  these  pompous 
thoughts  in  so  eloquent  a  dress,  these  concise 
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prefaces,  so  noble,  this  gentle  method  of  proceed- 
ing, so  tender  and  so  passionate,  may  trace  their 
true  origin  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a 
space  of  ten  feet  in  which  to  act,  and  also  to 
the  benches  in  front  of  the  stage.  May  it  not 
be  possible  that  the  numerous  confidants  only 
make  these  fine  speeches,  so  well  delivered  by 
enamored  princes,  to  fill  up  the  scene  without 
doing  much,  for  fear  of  striking  the  legs  of  the 
marquis  in  passing?  Alas!  it  is  too  true.  And 
how  is  it  that  we  must  acknowledge  now  that  Ra- 
cine's tragedies  put  on  the  stage,  as  magnificent 
as  they  are,  seem  cold,  for  the  moment,  with 
a  strange  coldness,  like  beautiful  statues  half 
come  to  life?  For  this  reason  count  Laura- 
guais  gave  thirty  thousand  francs  in  the  year 
1759  to  have  the  benches  removed  from  the 
stage:  this  is  the  reason  that  Andromache,  Mo- 
nime,  and  Emilie  now  have  peristyles  to  them- 
selves, with  nothing  to  interfere  with  them;  there 
they  can  have  a  space  of  sixty  square  feet  to  walk 
in,  and  no  marquis  is  there  interfering  with  the 
actors,  to  say  something  pleasant  after  every  ti- 
rade, to  pick  up  Hermione's  fan,  or  to  criticize 
the  legs  of  Theseus.  Orestes,  sword  in  hand, 
needs  no  longer  scatter  the  crowd  of  dudes, 
saying:  "Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  pass.  I  am 
on  my  way  to  kill  Pyrrhus."  This  is  why  we 
find  that  the  action  lags,  and  are  astonished 
that,  all  the  doors  being  open  and  the  palace 
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deserted,  no  one  enters,  acts,  or  makes  the  play 
progress. 

However  much  we  respect  the  writers  of  the 
great  age,  we  find  our  needs  to  be  different  from 
theirs;  we  must  do  differently,  but  how?  That 
is  the  question.  Voltaire  was  the  first  to  make 
an  attempt,  in  his  Tancred}  to  create  a  tragedy 
truly  modern.  He  thought  he  had  completely 
succeeded,  and  he  was  not  altogether  mistaken. 
The  subject  he  chose  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  pathetic  ever  seen  on  the  stage; 
his  plot  is  simple,  bold,  and  traced  by  a  master- 
hand;  unfortunately  every  one  is  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  versification  is  careless,  or- 
dinary, written  hastily,  and  that  declamation  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  truth.  It  appears  that 
Voltaire  wrote  nothing  to  satisfy  his  conscience, 
except  when  aroused  by  anger;  on  other  oc- 
casions he  might  be  described  as  a  man  working 
for  a  wager,  and  improvising  as  he  went  along. 
Even  when  writing  his  most  beautiful  verses, 
one  might  imagine  his  friends  listening  outside 
the  door;  they  are  a  perpetual  parade.  I  am 
not  astonished  that  the  emperor,  on  reading 
Zctire,  at  Saint  Helena,  threw  the  book  down, 
exclaiming  that  Voltaire  was  neither  acquainted 
with  men  nor  with  passions.  Napoleon  could 
not  take  into  consideration  that  the  author  of 
CEdipus  made  these  great  efforts  to  give  a  de- 
praved and  debased  society  a  taste  of  the  wild 
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fruits  of  antiquity.  Whatever  it  may  be,  and 
despite  its  faults,  the  tragedy  of  the  crusader 
Tancred  merits  grave  consideration.  If  it  can 
not  be  called  a  model,  at  least  it  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

De  Belloy  made  some  attempts  to  establish  a 
national  tragedy;  his  first  ideas  were  remarkably 
good,  but  its  execution  was  so  weak  that  it  is 
not  worth  speaking  about.  Chenier  followed 
the  same  course,  and  tried  to  write  a  somewhat 
historical  and  republican  tragedy.  But  these 
details  lead  me  too  far  away  from  the  subject, 
and  I  shall  only  notice  the  date  of  a  productive 
idea. 

The  introduction  of  the  drama  into  France 
exercised  such  a  rapid  and  powerful  influence, 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  this  new  taste,  without 
entirely  deserting  the  old  school,  some  writers 
attempted  to  meet  them  half-way,  and  to  write, 
so  to  say,  tragic  plays.  They  did  not  precisely 
violate  the  rules,  but  eluded  them,  and,  one  might 
say  in  law  phraseology,  that  they  committed  a  ro- 
mantic offense  with  extenuating  circumstances. 
Men  of  excellent  minds  have  attempted  this 
method;  they  succeeded  because  talent  always 
pleases,  no  matter  under  what  guise;  but  setting 
aside  these  merited  successes,  I  believe  that  this 
plan  is  in  itself  false,  illegitimate,  and  danger- 
ous for  young  people  to  follow.  :'  What  does 
it  matter,"  it  is  said,  "  whether  the  rules  are  ob- 
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served  or  not  in  a  play,  as  long  as  it  amuses 
one?"  The  public  is  right  in  reasoning  thus; 
the  rules  of  Aristotle  do  not  concern  it,  but 
they  do  concern  the  writers,  who  ought  to  know 
them,  for  it  was  not  for  amusement  that  Alex- 
ander's preceptor  made  so  many  calculations,  so 
many  profound  studies,  so  many  dry  researches, 
in  order  to  establish  these  laws.  Many  people 
are  accustomed  to  regard  these  rules  as  impedi- 
ments. La  Motte  said  that  the  three  unities 
were  only  founded  on  fancy,  that  one  could  con- 
form to  them  or  not,  as  one  wished.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  nothing  obliges  an  honest  man  to  ob- 
serve them.  Any  one  can  write  as  he  chooses. 
The  rules  of  tragedy  only  concern  those  who 
wish  to  write  a  tragedy;  but  to  try  to  write  one 
without  observing  the  unities  is  somewhat  the 
same  as  trying  to  build  a  house  without  bricks. 
A  play  disregarding  the  unities  may  be  very 
beautiful,  it  may  possess  a  thousand  charms  and 
the  most  beautiful  verse  in  the  world ;  it  can  even 
be  advertised  as  a  tragedy;  but  to  make  people 
think  that  it  is  a  tragedy  is  quite  another  thing, 
except  we  imitate  the  monk  who,  during  Lent, 
threw  a  little  water  on  a  chicken  saying,  "  I 
baptize  thee  carp." 

If  the  rules  had  been  shackles  invented  at 
pleasure  to  make  things  difficult,  to  put  an  au- 
thor on  the  rack,  and  test  his  skill,  it  would  be 
so  absurd  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  think 
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that  men  of  ability  like  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Corneille  would  have  accepted  them.  These 
rules  are  but  the  result  of  calculations  that  have 
been  made  on  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  end 
that  art  has  in  view.  Far  from  being  impedi- 
ments, they  are  armor,  receipts,  secrets,  levers. 
Architecture  employs  wheels,  pulleys,  frame- 
work; a  poet  uses  rules,  and  the  more  precisely 
these  are  observed  and  used  the  greater  will  be 
the  effect,  the  substantial  result;  take  great  care 
not  to  weaken  them,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  weaken 
yourself. 

I  suppose  that  what  I  call  the  middle  path, 
half  dramatic,  half  tragic,  is  gaining  ground 
in  France;  in  fact,  becoming  quite  usual.  Let 
us  suppose  two  writers,  one  of  independent 
genius  like  Shakespeare,  the  other  possessing  ex- 
quisite taste  like  Racine,  stopping  and  finding 
this  style  adopted,  trying  to  follow  it,  what 
would  the  result  be?  The  man  of  independent 
genius  would  not  write  more  than  four  pages 
before  feeling  himself  trammeled;  he  would 
have  no  patience  with  this  method;  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  developing  every  part  of  his  genius 
would  cause  him  to  throw  off  this  feeble  yoke 
that  seemed  to  him  so  useless,  so  unjust;  the 
other  writer,  on  the  contrary,  would  soon  per- 
ceive that  he  had  everything  to  gain  by  being 
more  simple;  he  would  feel  that  the  episodes, 
the  change  of  scenery,  deprived  his  work  of  the 
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grandeur  and  strength  that  he  strived  after.  If 
he  did  not  know  the  rules  he  would  divine  them ; 
if  he  knew  them  he  would  use  them.  And  so  the 
middle  course  would  prove  insufficient  for  the 
first  of  these  two  men,  and  dangerous  and  use- 
less for  the  second;  one  would  break  the  chain, 
the  other  would  draw  it  more  tightly.  If  trage- 
dy reappears  in  France,  I  dare  advance  the  opin- 
ion that  it  must  become  more  chastened,  more 
severe,  more  antique,  than  in  the  age  of  Ra- 
cine and  Corneille.  In  all  the  transformations 
through  which  tragedy  has  passed,  throughout 
its  whole  development,  and  all  the  changes  that 
have  degraded  it,  there  has  been  a  leaning 
toward  the  drama.  When  Marmontel  proposed 
to  change  the  scenery  in  every  act ;  when  the  en- 
cyclopedia ventured  to  say  that  the  English  play 
Beverley  was  as  tragic  as  OEdipus;  when  Dide- 
rot tried  to  prove  that  the  misfortunes  of  an 
ordinary  private  citizen  could  be  as  interesting 
as  those  of  kings,  it  all  seemed  like  decadence, 
which  served  to  introduce  romanticism.  To-day 
the  drama  is  naturalized  in  France;  we  under- 
stand Goethe  and  Shakespeare  as  well  as  we  do 
Madame  de  Stael;  it  is  true  that  the  new  school, 
as  yet,  has  only  made  attempts,  and  its  revo- 
lutionary ardor  has  carried  it  a  little  too  far,  as 
Moliere  says;  but  we  shall  do  better  later,  and 
then  it  will  be  accomplished.  Or,  just  because 
the  drama  has  been  grafted,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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tragedy,  if  it  is  to  revive  and  be  sustained, 
should  cling  to  its  old  charm  more  firmly  than 
ever.  Since  the  time  of  Voltaire  it  has  almost 
always  been  a  pretext,  a  kind  of  theme,  by  means 
of  which  the  author  practises  everything  else, 
and  often  destroys  it  thereby.  Romanticism, 
trying  to  make  itself  felt,  is  introduced  into 
tragedy  to  devour  it,  just  like  a  worm  in  ripe 
fruit;  and  many  people  at  present  consider  the 
fruit  withered  and  rotten.  If  Melpomene  were 
to  reappear  on  our  stage,  she  would  have  to 
wash  the  wounds. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  try  if  true 
tragedy  can  succeed  in  our  day? 

By  tragedy  I  mean,  not  the  plays  of  Racine, 
but  those  of  Sophocles,  in  all  their  simplicity, 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  unities,  etc. 

Why  do  we  not  write  on  subjects  new — 
not  contemporaneous  or  too  near  our  own  day, 
but  French  and  national?  It  seems  to  me  that 
people  would  like  to  see  on  the  stage  some  of 
our  historical  heroes  of  olden  times;  for  instance, 
Duguesclin,  or  Jeanne  d'Arc  pursuing  the  Eng- 
lish, and  let  their  ornaments  be  as  beautiful  as 
their  cloak  and  tunic. 

Would  it  not  be  a  hazardous  but  praiseworthy 
undertaking  to  purge  the  stage  of  these  useless 
speeches,  these  philosophical  madrigals,  these 
sentimental  lamentations,  these  displays  of  trash 
that  encumber  our  boards,  and  send  all  this  f  rip- 
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pery  to  rejoin  the  marquis  de  Moliere  and  the 
banquets  of  count  Lauraguais? 

Why  shall  we  not  take  for  our  motto  this  de- 
vice of  Chenier,  that  served  as  an  epigram  to 
romanticism,  and  which  may  equally  well  be 
applied  to  the  renaissance  of  tragedy: 

With  new  thoughts,  let  us  make  ancient  verse. 

Would  it  not  be  something  quite  new  to 
awaken  the  Greek  Muse,  to  venture  to  present 
it  to  the  French  in  its  fierce  grandeur,  in  its  sub- 
lime ugliness?  '  The  misfortunes  that  overtake 
our  friends  or  those  who  care  nothing  for  us," 
says  Aristotle,  "are  not  tragic;  a  mother  who 
kills  her  son,  a  son  who  cuts  his  father's  throat, 
a  brother  nearly  killed  by  his  sister — all  this 
is  tragedy."  They  are  not,  as  you  can  see, 
madrigals. 

Would  it  not  be  curious  to  see,  compared  with 
the  modern  drama — who  fancies  herself  terrible 
when  only  ridiculous — this  fierce  and  inexorable 
Muse,  such  as  she  was  in  the  great  Athenian  age, 
when  the  brazen  vessels  trembled  at  her  voice? 

Would  it  not  be  time  to  prove  that  tragedy 
is  something  more  than  a  statue  declaiming; 
finally  to  show  that  one  can  act,  while  speaking, 
and  march  with  the  tragedy? 

Would  it  not  be  time  to  introduce  freedom 
of  style  into  serious  subjects,  to  abandon  para- 
phrases, this  pompous  and  frivolous  manner  of 
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revolving  one's  thoughts?  For  example,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  say  "  a  man  who  strikes 
with  his  sword  "  as  "a  mortal  who  slays  with 
his  blade  "  ?  The  ancients  despised  this  timidity, 
and  Corneille  did  not  speak  thus. 

These  are  the  questions  I  venture  to  put  to  the 
writers  who  are  justly  renowned  among  us,  if 
the  talent  of  the  young  artist  who  tries  to  rees- 
tablish the  repertoire  of  the  olden  days  demands, 
as  is  probable,  a  role  written  especially  for  her. 

NOVEMBER  1,  1838  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes). 


THE    FRENCH    THEATER 

THE   REPRODUCTION   OF   BAJAZET 

BY  MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL 

Bajazet  has  just  been  reproduced  on  the 
French  stage.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  plays  Rox- 
ane.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  is  her  sixth  role. 
The  critic,  who  was  both  indulgent  and  just  (a 
rare  combination),  when  criticizing  her  in  five 
of  her  roles,  was  severe  in  this,  her  sixth.  I  ac- 
knowledge not  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for 
this;  but  eight  newspaper  articles,  written  the 
same  day,  by  men  of  intelligence  and  good  taste, 
express  dissatisfaction  that  this  play  is  put  on 
the  stage  again.  Neither  can  I  tell  why  they 
chose  this  occasion  to  question  the  ability  of 
the  young  artist  and  that  of  Racine.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  performance  and  I  went  a  second 
time,  so  that  I  could  conscientiously  study  it  with 
a  view  to  elucidating  this  point,  but  I  understand 
it  less  than  before.  Of  the  six  roles  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel  has  played  since  she  went  on 
the  stage,  Roxane  seems  to  me  her  best  character, 
if  we  except  Hermione. 

I  remember  one  night,  at  a  ball,  I  saw  a  young 
woman  enter  (she  was  an  actress,  the  one  I  am 
talking  about) ,  and  I  turned  to  my  neighbor  to 
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say  that  I  thought  her  pretty;  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, an  intelligent  man,  and  he  thought  so 
too.  "Nevertheless,"  said  I,  "the  newspapers 
pronounce  her  ugly." 

"But  you  know,"  he  replied,  " une  journal 
means  une  jeune  homme.  How,  une  jeune 
homme  (a  young  man) ! 

"  Ah,  yes,  une  jeune  homme  who  writes  what 
he  sees,  and  nothing  besides." 

;<  That  may  be  so,  but  many  newspapers  say 
she  is  ugly." 

"Ah,  well!"  my  Englishman  replied,  "you 
and  I  think  her  pretty ;  we  are  equivalent  to  two 
newspapers." 

Encouraged  by  this  example,  I  venture  to  de- 
clare that  I  am  a  young  man  who  finds  Bajazet 
a  good  play  and  Roxane  charming.  Although 
I  have  tried  my  best,  I  can  not  understand  why 
people  object  to  having  this  play  put  upon  the 
stage  again.  Do  they  not  like  the  scenery?  It 
is  very  conventional.  The  costumes?  They  are 
all  new  and  exact  enough.  The  actors?  They 
are  the  same  who  played  Mithridates,  Androm- 
ache, Cinna,  etc.,  etc.,  except  the  actor  who  takes 
the  part  of  Bajazet.  Joanny,  who  takes  the 
part  of  Acomat,  used  to  play  Mithridates;  Au- 
guste  takes  the  part  of  Horace;  Mademoiselle 
Rabut,  who  takes  the  part  of  Atalide,  used  to 
play  Andromache  and  Sabina.  What  then  is 
the  reason  of  all  this  dissatisfaction  people  are 
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talking  about?  I  saw  nothing  of  it  in  the  thea- 
ter. There  are  only  two  things  that  can  be  criti- 
cized: the  author  and  the  chief  actress. 

As  I  imagine  Racine  is  the  author,  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  him  as  the  cause,  consequently 
it  must  be  the  actress  people  blame.  Why  es- 
pecially in  this  role?  She  has  studied  it;  one 
has  only  to  see  her  to  know  that,  and  to  listen 
to  her  to  feel  that;  has  she  been  under  a  less 
skilful  master,  is  she  less  intelligent,  does  she 
display  less  feeling?  Is  she  more  feeble,  less 
inspired,  or  more  timid,  or  in  this  play  is  she  tak- 
ing a  role  less  suited  to  her?  Or,  finally,  making 
her  appearance  dressed  as  Roxane  and  obliged 
to  show  her  skill,  is  she  smaller  than  she  was  a 
month  ago?  This  last  question  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important.  I  believe  the  most  serious  fault 
that  can  be  found  with  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is 
that  she  is  not  tall;  this  is  something  in  which 
we  must  take  her  part.  Pellegrini,  an  excellent 
actor,  a  wonderful  singer,  had  too  long  a  nose; 
Leblache  is  rather  too  stout;  Duprez  also  is  too 
small;  that  is  very  sad.  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
then  is  small,  so  small  that  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Bajazet,  during  the  monologue,  I  heard  some 
one  in  the  parterre  exclaim,  "  What  a  little  de- 
mon! "  That  man,  when  uttering  these  words, 
scarcely  knew  that  he  was  adroitly  bringing  up 
great  questions,  and  that  his  remark  was  worth 
an  editorial.  In  fact,  it  would  be  curious  to 
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try  to.  find  out  why  Roxane  should  be  taller 
than  Hermione. 

Roxane  and  Phedre  are  the  most  difficult  roles 
that  Racine  has  written.  It  would  really  be 
a  great  undertaking  to  try  to  comprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  such  roles  as  these,  and  to  com- 
pare them,  as  it  were,  if  they  had  not  been  fa- 
miliar to  us  for  some  time ;  but  they  are  familiar, 
and  not  only  familiar,  studied  thoroughly,  and 
computed,  but  annotated  as  well.  Who  created 
these  roles?  Racine  himself.  For  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  we  have  known  how  to  leave 
the  stage,  enter,  walk,  and  speak,  in  these 
masterpieces  of  this  great  age.  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  it  is  true,  does  not  follow  tradition;  but, 
although  she  does  not  follow  it,  neither  does  she 
ignore  it.  To  whatever  inspiration  she  gives  her- 
self up,  it  is  under  the  sacred  portico,  antique 
and  solemn,  that  she  improvises;  in  her  boldest 
interpretations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  her  re- 
spect for  and  her  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
part.  She  does  not  play  Roxane  from  having 
seen  it  on  the  stage,  for  she  was  not  born  the  last 
time  it  was  played;  but  it  is  enough  that  a  speech 
be  written  by  Racine  for  one  to  imagine  Champ- 
mesle  reciting  it.  We  are  not  asking,  so  to 
speak,  if  her  conception  of  the  part  is  good,  but 
if  she  wishes  to  play  it,  knows  it,  and  can  render 
it.  But  what  good  is  it  to  discuss  this  when 
the  parterre  and  the  green-room  applaud  her? 
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Some  one,  exceptionally  bright,  said,  the  other 
evening  in  the  foyer  of  the  French  theater:  "  In 
truth,  people  criticize  peculiarly  here;  they  de- 
mand not  only  more,  but  things  different  from 
what  they  can  have;  they  have  thought  much, 
dreamed  a  thousand  dreams,  and  their  imagina- 
tion has  worn  them  out;  they  try  to  find  Shake- 
speare in  Racine  and  Racine  in  Shakespeare. 
That  is  not  a  rational  nor  a  fair  way  of  criticiz- 
ing." Mademoiselle  Rachel,  as  we  know  her,  is 
not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age;  we  perceived  this 
the  first  time  we  saw  her  in  the  costume  of  Ca- 
mille.  It  seems  to  me  one  ought  to  take  this  into 
consideration  when  seeing  her  in  this  Oriental 
role  which  agitated  her  last  Friday.  In  good 
faith,  it  is  not  her  fault  that  she  is  young.  But 
Roxane,  they  say,  is  a  beautiful  slave,  having 
become  sultana  through  a  caprice,  giving  her 
lover  the  alternative  of  marrying  her  or  of  dy- 
ing; she  was  passionately  in  love,  furious 
without  being  sarcastic,  dissembling  as  fancy 
prompted  her,  carried  away  by  depraved  feeling, 
and,  above  all,  jealous;  and  they  are  astonished, 
almost  indignant,  that  a  child  seventeen  years 
of  age  can  not  express  all  these  feelings.  These 
are  doubtless  the  results  of  great  imagination  and 
profound  discoveries.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is 
too  young  to  have  had  these  experiences.  Why 
then  did  she  undertake  to  play  this  part?  Was 
she  requested  to  do  it?  Why  was  she  willing 
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to  depict  sentiments — I  am  mistaken,  I  mean 
sensations — which  she  had  not  experienced? 
One  can  readily  reply  to  this  question.  In  the 
first  place,  Racine  was  a  religious,  simple,  polite, 
and  conscientious  man,  and  in  his  time  our  style 
of  literature  was  unknown ;  therefore  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  that  he  represented  the  favorite  of 
Amurat  as  having  the  bad  character  attributed 
to  her  now ;  if  this  had  been  an  historical  charac- 
ter, he  would  not  have  been  able,  even  if  he 
had  wished,  to  deviate  from  it ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  whom  I  do  not  know,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  good  girl,  a  conscientious  girl,  who  would  not 
and  could  not  play  such  a  part. 

Do  you  think  I  mean  that  Roxane  was  a  ves- 
tal? No,  God  be  thanked,  she  has  a  powerful, 
passionate,  and  ardent  soul;  she  is  a  sultana,  a 
slave,  a  sweetheart,  anything;  she  is  a  creation 
of  the  noble-minded  Racine;  and  do  you  think 
that  a  poet  who  spent  two  years  and  a  half  trans- 
lating the  Phedre  of  Euripides,  almost  verse  by 
verse  (just  as  Schiller,  in  his  turn,  translated 
the  French  translation) — do  you  think,  I  say, 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  this  poet 
who  possessed  a  true  instinct  for  the  beautiful, 
and  the  ideal,  to  give  his  heroine  the  character- 
istics of  a  tigress.  This  man,  who  spent  an 
hour  polishing  one  verse,  would  never  have  al- 
lowed an  unworthy  thought  to  appear.  If  his 
thought  were  unkind,  he  knew  how  to  soften  it; 
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if  too  ardent,  how  to  purify  it;  if  too  amorous, 
how  to  ennoble  it;  if  jealous,  how  to  fathom 
it  easily;  if  sublime  and  chaste,  how  to  explain 
it  simply;  if  he  attempted  to  portray  a  Roxane, 
he  would  doubtless  portray  her  without  omitting 
one  trait  of  her  character.  Every  one  of  her 
characteristics  is  such  that  no  other  hand  but  his 
would  have  ventured  to  draw,  and  his  heart  re- 
sponds to  his  touch.  This  play  is  especially  po- 
etic ;  poetry  watching  this  poisoned  rose,  of  which 
Shakespeare  speaks,  whose  perfume  only  escapes 
in  the  presence  of  fear,  modesty,  and  goodness; 
that  is  the  reason  why  a  child  of  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  she  happens  to  be  Rachel,  can 
play  the  role  of  Roxane. 

To  give  an  example  among  many,  I  quote 
these  lines  from  a  newspaper : 

I  pity  Bajazet ;  I  extol  his  charms. 

They  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
and  find  them  very  beautiful.  They  ask  what 
is  meant  by  the  charms  of  man.  Ah,  my  God! 
Racine  never  meant  anything  more  than  beauty 
of  face,  grace  of  manner,  and  gentleness  of 
speech,  which  could  be  as  well  applied  to  a  man 
as  to  a  woman.  Since  when  has  this  word  charm 
had  a  different  meaning?  God  knows  how  the 
poet  would  have  blushed  had  he  heard  his  verses 
interpreted  in  such  a  vulgar  style.  But  what 
can  you  expect! 

In  using  this  word  the  meaning  of  which  has 
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been  changed,  and  which  is  none  the  less  useful 
for  that,  I  would  say  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
filled  that  role  with  inimitable  charm.  If  she 
had  made  her  debut  in  this  role,  the  critics  would 
not  have  given  her  such  unqualified  praise,  load- 
ing her  with  pompous  epithets  and  flattering 
eulogies  in  describing  the  reproduction  of  Ba- 
jazet.  How  astonished  we  would  have  been; 
how  enthusiastic!  But  this  is  her  sixth  role;  and 
see  how  we  Parisians  are.  We  want  something 
different  from  Mademoiselle  Rachel  herself;  we 
are  familiar  with  the  fine  uplifting  power,  the 
characteristic  and  striking  gestures,  the  expres- 
sive glances,  and  the  great  intelligence  of  our 
young  artist.  Yesterday  we  admired  them, 
loved  them,  and  they  reached  our  hearts;  but  to- 
day we  are  out  of  humor,  and  want  something 
new.  In  place  of  this  energy  we  want  tender- 
ness; in  place  of  this  well-ordered  behavior,  we 
prefer  confusion;  and,  above  all,  we  wish  the 
actress  were  taller.  This  is  how  she  is  criticized, 
at  least  in  the  newspapers;  for,  thank  God,  the 
public  is  not  in  the  least  of  this  opinion ;  people 
went  to  the  second  performance  as  they  went  to 
the  first  and  will  go  to  the  third;  they  inter- 
rupted the  play  twenty  times  by  involuntary 
murmurs  that  an  audience  can  not  restrain,  and 
that  constitutes  real  applause.  In  a  word,  the 
role  of  Roxane  is  one  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel's 
greatest  triumphs. 
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Why  will  some  newspapers  deny  her  this  tri- 
umph? I  have  already  said  that  I  can  not  tell, 
and  if  I  might  ask  them  I  would  express  my- 
self as  follows: 

But,  lastly,  tell  me,  gentlemen,  why  it  dis- 
pleases you.  She  did  what  she  could,  and  what 
certainly  no  one  but  she  can  do.  Since  you  say 
that  a  woman  should  be  thirty  years  old  before 
playing  that  part,  bring  them  forward  then,  and 
let  us  hear  them  recite: 

Bajazet,  listen,  I  feel  that  I  love  you. 
You  are  lost. 

As  you  are  not  fond  of  irony,  tell  us  how  dif- 
ferently you  would  prefer  the  following  quota- 
tion recited  from  the  interpretation  given  to  it 
by  our  young  artist : 

You  will  soon  rejoice  in  the  dear  sight  of  him. 

As  you  love  passion  and  energy,  I  might  al- 
most say  ferocity,  find  the  proper  intonation 
for  this  line: 

My  rival  has  at  last  presented  himself  before  me. 

Finally,  as  you  think  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
destitute  of  that  quality  called  sensitiveness,  that 
is  to  say,  of  that  expression  that  comes  from  the 
heart,  try  then  to  repeat  this  line  after  her: 

You  will  never  tell  me  that  you  love  me. 

To  speak  seriously,  critics  have  their  privi- 
leges ;  that  no  one  contests ;  they  have  earned  the 
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reputation  of  being  sensible  and  intelligent  men, 
who  have  given  proof  of  this,  and  who  have  made 
a  legitimate  reputation,  speaking  about  and  dis- 
cussing every  question,  passing  judgment,  some- 
times light,  but  always  delicate,  piquant,  and 
readable.  If  some  of  them  copy,  every  one 
profits  by  it.  Yes,  the  critics  are  a  real  power,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  of  to-day. 

So  when  a  young  debutante  comes  to  a  new 
theater,  where  she  has  more  reason  to  be  fright- 
ened than  to  be  hopeful,  where  nothing  sustains 
her  as  yet ;  where  the  public  do  not  know  her,  and 
take  no  trouble  to  follow  her;  let  her  play  with- 
out being  appreciated,  in  plays  relegated  to  the 
past,  and  when,  in  this  solitary  position,  the  artist 
unknown,  but  faithful  to  her  conscience,  cour- 
ageously asserts  her  talent,  without  regarding 
whether  or  not  the  audience  is  listening :  yes,  then 
it  is  that  the  critic  has  a  noble  task  to  fulfil;  he 
must  listen,  take  his  pen,  tell  the  public  to  come, 
and  the  public  will  come.  This  blase  and  in- 
different crowd,  whose  taste  has  been  spoiled, 
whose  ears  have  been  deafened,  leaves  the  opera 
and  the  boulevard  to  promenade  the  rue  Saint- 
Denis,  sit  down  and  think  quietly,  sees  that  there 
has  been  no  deception,  and  so  the  next  day  every 
Parisian  is  there  to  hear — amid  the  five  acts  they 
know  by  heart — a  hundred  lines  recited  by  a 
child. 

Yes,  when  later  this  same  young  girl  becomes 
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a  woman,  sure  of  herself  and  her  reputation, 
having  long  since  been  a  favorite  with  every  one, 
and  appears  in  a  new  role,  the  critic  will  still 
have  a  great  task  to  perform;  that  of  watching 
the  fame  of  the  artist,  of  not  letting  her  descend 
from  the  high  place  to  which  she  has  attained,  to 
warn  her  when  need  be,  and,  instead  of  blaming 
her,  to  perform,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  the  man 
on  watch  who  gives  warning  of  the  approach 
of  land  or  rocks. 

But  when  in  the  beginning  of  one's  career, 
when  this  child,  who  does  not  anticipate  her 
fame,  is  still  struggling  to  make  herself  under- 
stood; when  applauded  in  five  roles  she  tries  the 
sixth,  and  in  that  one,  having  nothing  in  her 
favor  but  her  genius,  she  tries  to  develop  her 
talent,  you  come  along  the  next  day  with  your 
intelligence,  your  experience,  you  sit  down  on  the 
same  bench  you  sat  upon  when  you  judged  her 
so  justly,  and  you  now  criticize  severely  this 
noble  and  modest  girl  who  displays  her  talent 
before  two  thousand  people;  who  listens  to  her 
own  words  in  public,  impatient  to  express  her 
feelings  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous roles  in  any  of  our  tragedies.  Do  you 
look  at  this  attempt  as  you  would  at  an  ordinary 
play,  a  fantasy,  a  pastime?  And  you,  strength- 
ened by  your  memories,  do  you  hold  your  heads 
high  when  you  should  clasp  your  hands,  because 
it  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  acted,  because 
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your  attitude  may  have  changed,  because  you 
want  something  new  at  any  price. 

If  these  are  your  tactics,  then  we,  the  public, 
we  who  pay  for  our  seats,  we  who  you  begged 
the  other  day  to  go  to  see  Andromache,  we  have 
the  right  to  say  to  you,  as  we  did  to  old  Corneille, 
"  How  beautiful!  "  for  we  are  not  discussing  an 
actress,  a  reputation,  or  a  caprice  of  the  moment ; 
you  taught  us  to  love  a  pleasure  which  we  have 
lost,  but  which  we  cherish,  and  which  is  ours; 
we  wish  to  see  what  it  will  be  like,  how  Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel  will  play  Roxane  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  then  Esther  and  Chimenes. 
Tragedy  revives  by  itself,  and  we  can  not  hear  of 
its  being  crushed;  at  first  we  must  be  permitted 
to  listen,  and  two  years  from  now  we  shall  tell 
you  definitely  your  opinion;  until  that  time  you 
should  not  criticize  the  artist;  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing her,  but  the  art  she  revives,  immortal  art, 
the  glory  and  joy  of  the  human  mind. 

In  fact,  what  is  your  object,  and  what  are 
you  pretending  to  do?  Let  us  admit  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel  was  really  not  at  her  best  in 
Bajazet,  which,  however,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing, but  no  matter.  Let  us  further  admit  that 
you  have  acted  according  to  your  conscience  in 
thus  severely  criticizing  her,  and  that  by  so  do- 
ing you  have  been  impartial.  Do  you  not,  on 
the  contrary,  think  it  your  duty  to  be  indul- 
gent? You  were  indulgent  to  Talma  when  he 
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was  growing  old,  you  never  told  him  that  his 
performance  was  feeble  one  evening;  and  this 
silence  that  you  imposed  on  yourself,  out  of 
respect  for  the  fame  of  a  man,  can  you  not 
still  retain  for  the  sake  of  your  own  hopes,  for 
the  future  of  art,  for  the  efforts  of  a  child,  for 
your  speeches  of  the  evening?  While  it  may  be 
true  that  Bajazet  was  not  so  well  played  as 
Mithridatus,  is  this  of  such  great  consequence, 
and  in  what  does  it  so  greatly  differ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  in  thus  attacking  this  young  girl,  you 
are  pleading  a  false  cause,  one  that  can  not  be 
good,  even  if  it  might  be  just?  Is  it  your  ad- 
miration for  Racine  that  makes  you  so  dissatis- 
fied, and  are  you  so  indignant  at  seeing  it  less 
well  acted  now  than  formerly?  What  good  is 
it  to  say  so?  It  will  do  Racine  no  good;  for, 
if  his  plays  have  been  once  more  favorably  re- 
ceived at  the  theater,  you  must  thank  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel;  for  do  you  not  feel  that  on  finding 
herself  blamed  so  quickly,  and  with  so  little  cour- 
tesy, she  will  become  discouraged?  Do  you  not 
feel  that  in  reading  your  articles,  this  child,  in 
whom  alone  rests  all  the  grandeur  of  thankful- 
ness, who  is  not  sure  of  herself,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding her  great  genius,  is  not  yet  beyond 
feeling  the  pain  of  being  severely  criticized — this 
child,  who  plays  Hermione  so  well,  who  under- 
stands how  to  recite  Racine  so  well,  may  be  made 
to  weep? 
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See  what  harm  you  can  do!  People  may 
say:  yes,  it  might  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
newspapers  were  to  attack  Mademoiselle  Grisi 
or  Fanny  Elssler  to-morrow,  and  they  were  to 
grieve  over  it  a  moment.  What  would  that  mat- 
ter? Their  reputation  is  established,  they  are  be- 
loved, they  are  beyond  the  influence  of  a  passing 
shadow.  Besides,  music,  pantomime,  and  dan- 
cing are  not  lost  arts.  It  is  the  reverse  with 
tragedy.  If  people  discourage  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  they  are  discouraging  Hermione  herself, 
Monime,  and  Roxane.  He  who  loves  art  ought 
to  go  twice  to  see  her  in  these  roles.  Do  we  live 
in  the  age  of  Talma,  Duchesnoy,  Lafont,  and 
Mademoiselle  Georges?  Perhaps  then  it  might 
have  been  permissible  to  treat  the  efforts  of  a 
debutante  lightly,  to  compare  her  to  those  sur- 
rounding her,  and  to  give  her  stern  advice  for 
her  own  good;  but  now  in  this  age  of  confusion, 
in  this  sad  condition  of  the  stage — critics,  poets, 
all  kinds  of  artists,  painters,  musicians,  every 
one  of  us,  have  only  one  thing  left  to  do  when 
we  go  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  that  is  to 
applaud  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  to  sustain  her 
with  all  our  power,  to  praise  her  to  the  utmost, 
if  necessary,  not  fearing  that  she  will  be  spoiled 
by  it.  Is  it  not  a  great  sight  to  see  how  much 
will  and  power  is  displayed  by  this  young  girl, 
who  is  not  troubled  by  the  multitude,  or  by  the 
cues,  so  often  false — given  her  by  the  actors 
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who  play  with  her — who  is  not  overcome  by  diffi- 
culties or  by  the  greatness  of  what  she  has  under- 
taken, but  who,  instead,  steps  forth  alone,  simply 
and  quietly  standing  before  the  audience  and 
speaking  as  her  heart  dictates?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  she  does  her  best,  and  that  she  is  able  to 
regenerate  art  in  the  present  age?  As  for  me, 
if  I  knew  that  one  of  the  articles  containing  ad- 
verse criticisms  of  her  acting  had  worried  her, 
if  I  had  seen  her  weep,  I  would  have  said  to  her: 
'  Weep  for  Bajazet,  mademoiselle,  weep  for 
Pyrrhus,  for  Tancred;  these  are  subjects  worthy 
your  tears,  and  be  assured  that  the  tiniest  tear 
you  shed  for  them  on  the  stage  will  add  more 
to  your  glory  than  all  the  favorable  criticisms 
in  the  newspapers." 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  drama  except  in 
the  future,  for  that  alone  will  gain  the  vic- 
tory. Although  it  is  impeded  and  weakened 
in  its  progress,  it  is  fortunately  not  destroyed — 
this  fact  is  not  well  known.  Mediocre  talent 
can  be  crushed,  it  can  also  be  praised  until  it 
seems  as  though  it  were  something  remarkable; 
but  to  try  to  stifle  real  talent  is  just  the  same 
as  to  tiy  to  prove  that  blue  is  red,  or  that  it 
is  light  at  midnight;  it  is  to  attack  something 
stronger  than  oneself;  it  is  to  spend  one's  time 
worse  than  unprofitably.  Sooner  or  later  talent 
triumphs,  for  it  only  has  to  be  seen  to  be  recog- 
nized. To  him  who  tells  me  that  Mademoiselle 
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Rachel  is  the  favorite  of  a  capricious  public, 
and  that  she  will  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  her 
genius,  I  have  only  one  reply  to  make:  my  in- 
tellect may  judge  amiss,  but  when  my  feelings 
are  touched  I  can  not  be  deceived;  I  can  read, 
or  listen  to  a  play  at  the  theater  and  delude  my- 
self in  regard  to  its  merits;  but,  had  I  the  falsest 
and  most  unreasonable  taste  in  the  world,  when 
my  heart  speaks,  it  is  right.  This  is  not  a  vain 
pretense  of  sensitiveness  on  my  part.  I  tell 
you  this  to  demonstrate  that  the  heart  is  not 
subject  to  the  mistakes  made  by  the  intellect; 
that  it  decides  definitely,  without  appeal,  abso- 
lutely, that  neither  intrigues  nor  cabals  have  any 
influence  over  it,  and  in  fact  that  it  is  the  sov- 
ereign judge.  This  is  what  gives  me  the  courage 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  of  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel,  that  she  will  one  day  be  a  Malibran. 
This  is  why  I  have  seen  with  sorrow  and  with 
sadness  that  she  has  been  attacked  by  the  news- 
papers; at  least  this  is  why  it  seems  to  me  one 
ought  to  use  whatever  influence  one  has  to  de- 
fend her  as  far  as  possible  and  take  the  greatest 
care  not  to  destroy  in  the  heart  of  this  child 
the  sacred  germ,  the  divine  seed  which  will  cer- 
tainly bear  fruit. 

DECEMBER  1,  1838  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes). 


MADEMOISELLE    GARCIA'S 
CONCERT 

I  CAN  not  tell  why  the  apparition  of  the  dead 
is  regarded  as  something  horrible  and  alarm- 
ing. In  this  respect  the  strongest  minds  are 
as  feeble  as  children.  We  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  seeing,  even  for  one  moment,  the  dead 
we  have  loved  so  dearly,  whose  memory  we  cher- 
ish. Instead  of  the  beautiful  custom  of  the 
ancients  of  reducing  this  perfect  body,  framed 
so  slowly  and  so  wisely,  to  its  elements,  we  bury 
it  hastily,  turning  our  eyes  away  from  the  bodies 
of  our  best  friends,  and  a  spadeful  of  earth 
has  scarcely  been  thrown  on  the  coffin  than 
we  avoid  speaking  of  them.  It  seems  that  it 
is  not  considered  good  taste  to  recall  to  a  son, 
to  a  brother,  the  name  of  a  deceased  mother 
or  sister.  Instead  of  the  urns  that  were  formerly 
placed  on  the  hearth  and  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased  members  of  the  family,  we  have 
devised  these  dreadful  solitudes  called  ceme- 
teries, and  we  have  replaced  the  ancient  evoca- 
tions by  the  fear  of  apparitions. 

Ever  since  Mademoiselle  Garcia  began  to  be 
known,  every  one  who  saw  her  remarked  how 
much  she  resembled  Malibran,  and  with  reason, 
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for  it  is  certain  that  several  old  friends  of  the 
great  singer  were  almost  frightened  at  the  great 
likeness.  Many  similar  instances  are  cited, 
among  which  I  choose  one.  About  a  year  ago 
there  was  an  Englishwoman  studying  with  La- 
blache  in  London;  she  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  Mademoiselle  Garcia.  This  young  person 
happened  to  sing  an  air  from  Norma,  and  her 
master,  while  teaching  her,  talked  about  the  way 
Malibran  sang  that  air.  At  the  moment  this 
pupil  was  about  to  take  her  seat  at  the  piano, 
she  heard  a  voice  in  the  adjoining  room  (it  was 
Mademoiselle  Garcia  who  was  singing  precisely 
that  very  same  cavatina  from  Norma) ;  the  Eng- 
lishwoman thought  she  recognized  the  voice  of 
Malibran  herself,  and  stopped,  struck  with  sur- 
prise; she  imagined  that  a  ghost  was  giving  her 
lessons,  and  she  was  overcome  with  terror  and 
fainted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  like  circumstances 
I  would  have  opened  the  door  to  the  ghost.  The 
first  time  I  heard  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  I  also 
was  half  inclined  to  think  I  saw  an  apparition; 
but  I  avow  that  this  apparition,  aged  seventeen, 
made  me  feel  very  differently  from  fainting. 
It  is  certain  that  her  voice  would  move  any  one 
who  had  loved  her  elder  sister.  The  resemblance, 
which,  however,  consisted  rather  in  her  voice 
than  in  her  features,  was  so  striking  that  it  would 
seem  supernatural  if  it  were  not  quite  usual  for 
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two  sisters  to  resemble  each  other.  Her  voice 
had  the  same  timbre,  clearness,  sonorousness, 
fearlessness,  and  that  Spanish  coup  de  gosier 
which  is  both  harsh  and  sweet,  that  gives  us 
somewhat  the  same  impression  as  the  flavor  of 
wild  fruit.  But  if  the  timbre  alone  were  like 
her  sister,  it  would  be  a  coincidence  of  little 
importance;  in  fact,  the  worst  it  could  do  would 
be  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  nerves.  Happily 
for  us,  if  Pauline  Garcia  has  her  sister's  voice 
she  also  has  her  soul,  and  without  trying  to  imi- 
tate her  in  the  least,  she  is  endowed  with  the 
same  genius.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  think  I 
exaggerate  or  that  I  am  mistaken. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  concert  which  was  given  at  the  Renais- 
sance Theater;  I  shall  not  tell  you  whether 
Mademoiselle  Garcia  sings  from  sol  to  mi  and 
from  fa  to  re,  or  if  her  voice  is  mezzo  soprano 
or  contralto,  for  the  good  reason  that  I  know 
nothing  about  these  things,  and  so  would  prob- 
ably make  a  mistake.  I  am  not  a  musician 
and  I  can  exclaim  with  M.  de  Maistre,  "  I  call 
Heaven  and  those  who  heard  me  play  the  piano 
to  witness."  The  young  artist  sang  three  airs. 
The  following  is  the  criticism  which  an  intelli- 
gent woman  wrote  in  a  letter  the  following  day ; 
it  is  more  to  the  point  than  anything  I  can  say: 
"  First  she  sang  an  air  from  Costa,  written  for 
Malibran,  a  strain  that  brings  forth  the  full 
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beauty  of  the  voice;  there  was  great  applause, 
but  no  emotion;  then  she  sang  an  air  composed 
by  M.  de  Beriot,  but  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment was  not  good.  She  holds  her  music  very 
gracefully  and  is  decidedly  pretty  on  the  stage. 
She  was  attired  in  white,  and  wore  a  black  chain 
containing  a  small  diamond  in  her  front  hair. 
She  had  a  very  distinguished  air ;  when  she  bowed 
to  the  audience  she  bent  forward  a  little,  and 
this  modest  salute  was  noticeable  for  its  dignity. 
Without  stopping  the  tremolo  that  took  the  par- 
terre by  storm,  she  sang  the  cadence  from  the 
Diable;  bad  orchestral  music;  a  wonderful  per- 
formance that  astonishes  one,  and  that  is  all. 
You  see  she  has  not  been  able  to  develop  either 
her  dramatic  talent  or  her  true  voice;  she  has 
been  in  a  measure  sacrificed." 

Mademoiselle  Garcia  speaks  five  languages. 
She  can  play  in  a  German,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian  theater,  and  she  would  be  as 
much  at  her  ease  in  New  York  as  in  Vienna,  at 
the  Scala  as  at  the  Odeon.  She  accompanies  her- 
self with  the  greatest  ease;  when  she  sings,  she 
does  not  appear  to  make  the  least  exertion  or  pay 
any  attention  whether  she  is  singing  a  cavatina  or 
a  bolero,  an  air  from  Mozart  or  a  song  from 
Amedee  by  Beauplan;  she  throws  herself  into 
the  feeling  of  the  piece  in  such  a  simple  and 
unaffected  way  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
grand.  Granted  that  she  studied  well — and  this 
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ease  is  the  result  of  deep  thought — she  resembles 
those  high-born  people  who  know  everything 
without  ever  having  studied. 

When  listening  to  her  we  do  not  feel  that 
fatiguing  pleasure  that  studied  efforts  always 
produce,  even  when  perfection  is  attained;  she 
is  not  one  of  those  painstaking  artists,  whom 
we  admire  while  knitting  our  brows,  and  whose 
talent  gives  us  headache.  She  sings  as  readily 
as  she  breathes;  although  knowing  she  is  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  her  talent  seems  so  nat- 
ural that  one  does  not  even  stop  to  wonder  at  it. 
Her  countenance  is  so  expressive  that  it  changes 
with  remarkable  rapidity  and  freedom,  not  only 
according  to  the  piece,  but  also  according  to  the 
sentence  she  is  singing.  In  a  word,  she  possesses 
the  great  secret  of  art — that  of  feeling  every- 
thing before  singing  it.  She  does  not  listen  to 
her  voice,  but  to  the  promptings  of  her  heart, 
and  if  Boileau  was  right  in  saying 

Whatever  we  know  well,  we  can  express  clearly, 

it  can  be  asserted  that  "  what  we  feel  thoroughly 
is  still  better  expressed." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand,  so  to  say, 
why  it  is  not  considered  proper  to  speak  freely 
the  praises  of  the  dead,  unless  it  may  be  for  the 
sake  of  harming  the  living.  Human  intelli- 
gence is  so  limited  that  praise  that  is  meant  to 
be  sincere  is  almost  always  taken  for  a  compli- 
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ment  as  soon  as  it  is  addressed  to  any  one  who 
is  neither  at  the  antipodes  or  underground. 
Montaigne  said,  "  I  dare  to  say  what  I  dare 
to  do."  We  ought  to  be  brave  enough  to  say 
what  we  think.  And  so  I  think  that  Mademoi- 
selle Garcia,  who,  I  hear,  will  make  her  debut 
in  two  years,  has  as  glorious  a  future  before  her 
as  her  sister.  I  only  regret  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  she  does  not  make  her  debut  to-night,  so 
as  to  deliver  us  from  hearing  the  artists  of  to-day 
whose  style  is  false,  affected,  and  ridiculous. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  am  far  from  de- 
nying that  we  have  excellent  artists;  they  are 
so  well  known  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  mention  their  names:  besides,  I  have  no  wish 
to  criticize  any  one  unfavorably;  that  is  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  care  to  do.  I  desire  to  speak 
not  of  any  particular  actor  or  theater,  but  rather 
of  a  style  which  is  always  exaggerated.  This 
blights  everything,  and  people  delight  in  it. 
It  consists  in  the  affectation  of  naturalness,  a 
parody  more  fatiguing,  more  disagreeable  to 
see  than  all  the  coldness  of  ancient  tradition. 
Tradition  is  very  tiresome,  I  know;  it  has  one 
insupportable  fault,  which  is  that  of  making 
puppets  that  seem  to  be  held  by  a  thread,  and 
never  to  move  unless  that  thread  is  pulled;  the 
actor  has  become  a  marionette.  But  the  ex- 
aggeration of  naturalness  is  still  worse.  If  the 
yoke  of  tradition  is  now  broken,  the  actor — free 
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to  do  as  he  likes — can  follow  his  inspiration,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  and  that  would  do  but  little  harm. 
We  would  see  on  the  stage  real  human  beings, 
some  humorous,  others  serious ;  some  cold,  others 
passionate.  No  two  men  feel  alike;  every  one 
could  then  interpret  his  part  as  he  pleased.  In- 
stead of  this,  what  happens?  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  Malibran  has  contributed  to 
bringing  about  the  style  now  in  fashion.  She 
made  every  movement,  every  gesture,  and  used 
every  possible  means  to  express  her  thought ;  she 
walked  fast,  she  ran,  laughed,  wept,  struck 
her  forehead,  took  down  her  hair,  she  did  all 
these  things  without  thinking  of  her  audience; 
but  at  least  her  agitation  was  real.  Those  tears, 
laughs,  disheveled  hair  belonged  to  her;  they 
were  not  imitations  of  such  and  such  an  actress 
when  she  fell  to  the  floor  in  Othello.  What  im- 
pression will  you  produce  on  me  when  you  really 
pull  your  hair  out,  and  when  you  do  it  a  hundred 
times  more  than  Malibran,  if  I  perceive  that 
you  have  no  sentiment  behind  it?  What  interest 
do  you  think  I  shall  take  in  your  cries  of  despair, 
in  your  frantic  action?  I  do  not  even  under- 
stand the  motive,  I  can  not  tell  why  you  demean 
yourself  thus.  When  the  German  singers  came 
to  Paris,  there  was  a  certain  actress  named 
Fischer,  I  think ;  she  was  a  pretty  woman,  a  large 
blonde,  with  a  very  fresh  voice;  she  stepped  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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prompter's  box;  joined  her  hands  as  though  in 
prayer,  and  then  sang  her  best.  She  never  made 
another  movement,  even  if  the  selection  she  sang 
lasted  half  an  hour;  if  she  were  encored,  she  re- 
turned to  the  same  spot,  clasped  her  hands  and 
began  as  before.  She  certainly  was  not  Mali- 
bran,  she  was  Madame  Fischer,  singing  in  her 
own  way  and  imitating  no  one;  she  did  not  gain 
much,  it  is  true,  but  would  she  have  been  able  to 
do  better  without  entering  more  into  the  spirit  of 
what  she  sang?  That  is  a  question  that  concerns 
every  one;  why  do  you  make  so  much  of  it?  You 
think  yourself  so  wonderful,  and  perhaps  you 
might  do  passably  well  if  you  only  tried  half 
as  hard. 

Actors  exaggerate  because  they  have  a  desire, 
or  rather  a  determination,  to  make  an  effect, 
which  now  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
every  one.  I  might  well  suppose  that  this  desire 
has  always  existed,  but  I  never  thought  it  would 
be  pushed  to  this  length.  People  call  this  exag- 
geration simplicity.  Authors,  actors,  musicians, 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view — effect,  nothing 
more;  they  consider  every  means  justifiable  to 
that  end,  when  they  have  attained  it;  you  can 
say  no  more;  the  orchestra  tries  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible  to  claim  its  share  of  attention; 
the  singer  who  wishes  to  drown  the  sound  of 
the  orchestra  sings  at  the  top  of  her  lungs;  the 
painter  and  the  mechanic  pile  up  enormous  scenic 
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effects  on  the  stage  so  that  people  will  look  on 
the  programs  for  their  names ;  the  composer  adds 
forty  trumpets  to  the  orchestra  so  that  his  opera 
will  make  more  noise  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  so  it  follows  that  one  increases  the  other. 
The  audience  amazed,  deafened,  opens  its  eyes 
and  ears  in  mute  astonishment;  the  director 
thinks  only  of  the  receipts  and  puffing  the  play 
in  the  newspapers;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
there  is  not  an  honest  creature  who  asks  him- 
self if  there  was  not  formerly  something  called 
music. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  Don  Juan  is  played 
now,  and  that  we  go  to  see  it.  Madame  Persiani 
sings  for  us  Vedrai  carino,  the  simplest  and 
most  naive  air  in  the  world,  and  we  find  it  charm- 
ing. Leaving  her,  we  go  to  the  fashionable  op- 
era; we  find  ourselves  in  a  tomb,  in  the  infernal 
regions,  anywhere.  We  see  there  murderers, 
horses,  armor,  drunken  revelry,  pistol-shots, 
and  bells,  not  one  musical  phrase;  a  noise  to 
frighten  one  away  or  make  one  crazy;  and  we 
find  that  charming,  as  charming  as  Vedrai  ca- 
rino.  Poor  little  tune  that  Mozart  seems  to  have 
written  for  a  love  ditty,  what  will  become  of 
you,  great  God!  if  put  in  an  opera  where  bells 
and  trumpets  were  always  sounding? 

What  I  have  just  said  of  my  knowledge  of 
music  doubtless  gives  me  but  little  authority 
on  the  subject;  I  am  not  sufficiently  equipped  to 
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attack  a  style  that  I  believe  to  be  bad,  and  so  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  bad.  Let  some  one  more 
skilful  than  I  tell  why,  and  some  one  more  skil- 
ful think  why;  but  people  do  not  express  them- 
selves thus.  I  remember  having  read  somewhere 
an  excellent  question  which  I  quote  from  Al- 
phonse  Karr:  "  '  But,  sir,'  said  a  spectator  to  his 
neighbor,  while  listening  to  an  opera,  '  do  you 
really  think  this  is  music? '  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  his  neighbor  replied;  but  under  like 
circumstances  I  would  have  answered :  "  No,  sir, 
this  is  not  precisely  music,  and  yet  one  can  not 
exactly  say  it  is  not."  It  strikes  a  middle  path; 
these  tunes  are  neither  tunes  nor  recitatives, 
phrases  that  try  to  be  phrases,  but  that  at  founda- 
tion are  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  for  the  songs, 
the  melodies,  one  never  discusses  these.  There 
is  no  more  singing;  its  place  is  taken  by  speak- 
ing or  shrieking,  a  kind  of  intonation,  a  com- 
promise between  melodrama  and  tragedy,  the 
opera,  the  ballet,  and  the  diorama.  It  is  the 
bringing  together  of  things  to  appeal  to  the 
senses;  there  may  be  music,  but  I  am  unable  to 
say  what  role  it  plays.  Besides,  ask  an  Italian 
singer  we  all  know  if  he  admires  the  opera;  he 
will  say,  yes,  there  there  are  superb  things,  great 
effects,  fine  combinations,  harmony,  much  sci- 
ence, and  a  great  deal  of  work ;  but  ask  him  if  he 
would  like  to  sing  one  of  the  parts  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  prefers  to  be  in  the  audience. 
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It  is  time  that  we  cured  ourselves  of  this  dis- 
ease and  its  effect.  Mademoiselle  Garcia  should 
have  the  courage  to  say  to  the  orchestra  when 
she  makes  her  debut,  "  Sirs,  not  so  loud";  to 
the  actors,  "  You  scream  too  loud  ";  and  to  the 
composer,  "  Your  opera  is  a  discord."  It  re- 
quires courage  and  energy  to  speak  thus  clearly ; 
but  when  one  is  named  Garcia,  sister  of  Ninetto 
and  daughter  of  Don  Juan,  one  can  use  such 
language,  or  rather,  one  does  not  hesitate  be- 
fore using  it:  truth  is  an  invisible  force  that 
has  its  channel  like  a  river,  and  genius  is  the 
lever  it  uses.  People  are  now  talking  about  a 
new  opera  that  is  being  written  for  Mademoi- 
selle Garcia;  it  is  also  said  that  she  is  going  to 
England :  both  these  suppositions  are  wrong ;  one 
should  not  go  to  England,  for  it  is  in  Paris  that 
the  real  public  is  to  be  found,  and  one  should 
not  make  a  debut  in  a  new  opera,  because  it  is 
in  the  music  of  the  great  masters  that  true  music 
is  to  be  found.  Because  all  the  greatest  singers 
of  the  world  have  taken  a  role  is  no  reason  why 
a  debutante  should  be  afraid  to  attempt  it;  on 
the  contrary,  this  is  the  very  reason  that  she 
should  play  it  in  her  turn.  Malibran,  Pasta,  and 
Madame  Fodor,  and  others  have  sung  such  an 
opera;  then  try  to  sing  it,  and  by  hearing  you, 
as  well  as  them,  this  opera  will  seem  new  to  us. 
.  .  .  But  I  perceive  that,  without  thinking, 
I  am  giving  needless  advice  to  Mademoiselle 
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Garcia.  I  should  have  limited  this  article  to 
one  word:  that  Malibran  has  come  back  to  life, 
and  we  need  not  to  have  any  uneasiness  about 
that ;  we  only  have  to  let  her  take  her  own  course. 
The  same  day  that  I  heard  Mademoiselle  Gar- 
cia, I  was  passing  the  morning  on  the  Pont 
Royal  and  I  met  Mademoiselle  Rachel.  She  was 
in  a  hack  with  her  mother,  and  as  she  passed  she 
read;  probably  she  was  studying  her  part.  I 
watched  her  come  from  a  distance,  her  book  in 
her  hand,  her  expression  serious  and  sweet, 
plungea  in  the  deepest  thought.  She  glanced  at 
her  book,  and  then  she  appeared  to  reflect.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  these  two  young  girls, 
both  the  same  age,  both  destined  to  make  a  revo- 
lution and  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  arts; 
one  speaking  five  languages,  accompanying  her- 
self with  the  ease  and  assurance  of  a  master, 
full  of  fire  and  vivacity,  talking  like  an  artist 
and  a  princess,  drawing  like  Grandville,  singing 
like  her  sister;  the  other,  knowing  nothing  ex- 
cept how  to  read  and  understand,  simple,  re- 
served, silent,  born  in  poverty,  her  whole  fortune, 
her  whole  occupation,  her  whole  pride,  this  little 
book  that  trembled  in  her  hands.  These  are 
nevertheless  sisters,  I  said  to  myself,  these  two 
children,  unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  who 
may  never  meet.  Between  them  there  is  a  sacred 
tie,  the  same  starting-point  and  two  such  dif- 
ferent routes,  the  same  end  in  view  and  two  such 
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different  results !  One  has  only  to  open  her  lips 
when  every  one  loves  and  admires  her.  It  might 
be  said  that  she  was  born  a  flower  and  that  music 
was  her  perfume.  The  other,  what  a  task,  what 
an  effort  must  not  that  little  head  make  to  com- 
prehend the  delicacy  of  a  courtier  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  nobleness  and  modesty  of  Monime,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  Roxane,  the  grace  of  the  Muses, 
the  poetry  of  the  passions !  What  difficulties  lie 
in  her  path  and  what  a  wonder  it  will  be  if  she 
succeeds!  Yes,  genius  is  a  gift  from  heaven, 
it  overflows  in  Pauline  Garcia  like  a  quantity 
of  wine  would  in  a  small  cup;  genius  shines 
in  the  wandering  glance  of  Rachel,  like  a  spark 
in  the  ashes.  Yes,  there  is  a  breeze  now  blow- 
ing in  the  world  of  art;  ancient  tradition  was 
admirably  conventional,  still  it  was  conventional ; 
the  flood  of  romanticism  has  been  a  dreadful 
deluge,  but  an  important  victory.  The  yoke  is 
broken,  the  fever  is  over;  it  is  now  time  for 
truth  to  reign,  pure  unclouded  truth,  freed  from 
exaggeration,  from  license,  from  conventional 
fetters.  It  is  the  mission  of  these  two  young 
girls  to  bring  back  truth.  May  they  accomplish 
this!  May  they  go  their  way!  Unhappily,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  follow  them,  but  I  can  at 
least  see  them  start  on  their  way,  and  drink  to 
their  health  with  a  good-will. 

While  dreaming  thus,  I  went  to  the  concert, 
and,  as  it  happens  that  a  poet  always  puts  his 
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thoughts  into  rhyme,  I  have  written  these  few 
indifferent  lines : 

True  then,  whate'er  men  say,  they  shall  find  proof, 
This  spring  hath  an  immortal  source,  concealed, 
Which  flows  divine  beneath  the  courser's  hoof, 
And,  by  its  blessings,  is  for  aye  revealed; 
Like  nature's  sap  it  gushes  clear, 
For  fair  divinities  are  here. 

What  boots  it  that  we  live  in  foolish  strife, 

For  empty  words  to  satisfy  our  vain, 
In  pompous  chaos  live  an  anxious  life, 
All  noble  peace  is  lost  in  wordy  strife; 
Like  hammers  smashing  the  abodes 
Of  idols  honored  by  the  gods. 

The  arts  may  be  our  theme,  can  we  decide  ? 

By  changing  errors  we  are  just  as  vain, 
As  one  who  throws  his  paramour  aside, 
We  weary  of  these  theories  inane; 

For  every  spring  the  lilacs  bloom, 
And  art  again  her  fires  relume. 

Whims,  dreams  and  taste — the  gargon  of  it  all, 

Comparing  modern  art  with  the  antique; 
And  under  rival  flags  our  forces  fall, 
To  slay  each  other  with  a  fond  critique. 
With  all  our  rhetoric  we  yet  will  see 
The  babes  of  yesterday  as  wise  as  we. 

Young  hearts,  full  flowing  with  the  ancient  rhyme, 
We  bid  you  welcome,  whom  the  gods  hold  dear! 
Our  age  is  yours;  your  labor  is  sublime 
If  it  but  soothes  the  soul  that  sheds  a  tear. 
Your  brightness — be  it  thus  confessed, 
Blessing,  you  are  yourselves  most  blessed. 
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And  happiness  shall  ever  guide  your  steps 

By  your  renouncing  fortune's  fickle  smile, 
And  emulate  the  worth  of  true  adepts, 

And  woo  the  heavenly  Muse,  devoid  of  guile. 
The  Muse  alone  you  must  desire, 
Priestess  of  consecrated  fire. 

Obey  the  godlike  impulse,  all  undaunted, 

Hear  not  the  drear  complaining  of  the  day; 
Let  love  and  truth  and  beauty  be  rechanted; 
Our  sweetest  smiles  evoke,  chase  tears  away; 
Song's  brightest  treasures  amply  bring, 
Heed  not  our  reasoning,  but  sing. 


THE    ITALIAN    THEATER 

THE   FIRST   APPEARANCES   OF    MADEMOISELLE 
PAULINE  GARCIA 

IT  gives  me  pleasure  to  try  to  describe  the 
appearances  of  Mademoiselle  Garcia.  It  is  true, 
that  coming  so  late  I  can  no  longer  tell  any  one 
anything  and  that  now  the  public  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  my  advice;  which  is  reason  enough 
for  giving  it,  because  by  doing  so,  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  thank  God,  not  to  the  critic;  I  do 
not  have  to  pronounce  in  an  hour  a  verdict 
upon  her  future.  My  opinion  will  not  be  a 
judgment,  but  a  little  chat — if  you  will  call  it 
so — like  that  of  the  foyer  between  acts. 

The  most  severe  judges  have  recognized  that 
Mademoiselle  Garcia  has  a  magnificent  voice  of 
great  range,  a  perfect  method,  a  charming  flexi- 
bility, much  dramatic  force,  imagination,  and 
truth.  Strictly  speaking,  it  could  be  said  this 
is  the  same  praise  that  would  be  given  to  a  fin- 
ished singer.  However,  this  is  bestowed  upon 
a  young  girl,  eighteen  years  old,  who  has  only 
appeared  in  six  plays.  The  role  which  she  first 
took,  that  of  Desdemona,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  Italian  theater — perhaps  the  most 
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difficult.  It  requires  one  to  be  both  a  singer  and 
tragedienne,  to  be  emotional  and  dreamy,  and 
not  only  to  execute  the  most  complicated  and 
fatiguing  music,  but  to  inspire  it  so  as  to  inflame 
the  heart,  to  render  Rossini  and  Shakespeare. 
In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  too 
vivid  recollection  of  Malibran  and  Pasta. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  come  forth  from 
the  same  ordeal  from  the  first  day  without  hesi- 
tation. Mademoiselle  Garcia  has  the  ability  to 
do  it  if  she  does  what  is  expected  of  her.  She 
begins  where  others  finish. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  numerous  restric- 
tions to  which  she  must  submit.  Christian  char- 
ity would  not  permit  praise  without  restricting 
it.  I  know  it  quite  as  well  as  any  one,  and  have 
wisely  said  that  Mademoiselle  Garcia  being  very 
young,  her  voice  is  not  as  reliable,  as  developed, 
as  it  will  be  when  she  becomes  older.  I  even 
say  that,  having  played  very  little,  she  has  not 
the  ease  in  her  surroundings  which  she  will  ac- 
quire with  more  experience.  I  have  observed 
many  other  things  as  important,  but  I  ask  per- 
mission not  to  discuss  them  until  they  seem 
clearer  to  me,  and  not  to  count  the  feathers 
which  fall  from  the  first  flapping  of  the  wings 
of  a  flying  bird. 

Surely,  the  appearance  of  a  young  girl  who 
presents  herself  before  the  public  for  the  first 
time  is  always  a  touching  spectacle  and  makes 
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one  feel  kindly.  But  when  knowing,  in  advance, 
about  this  young  girl,  as  we  all  know  Mademoi- 
selle Garcia  to  be  a  person  of  talent,  merit,  and 
modesty,  whose  fine  training  has  produced  rich 
results,  this  sight  is  not  only  touching,  but  it 
commands  respect,  and  awakens  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  solicitude.  The  first  represen- 
tation of  Othello  drew,  so  to  speak,  all  Paris  to 
the  Odeon;  when,  at  the  melancholy  repetitions 
of  the  airy  Elizabeth,  Mademoiselle  Garcia  came 
upon  the  scene,  there  was  at  first  a  moment  of 
silence  in  the  hall.  The  young  artist  was  trem- 
bling, she  hesitated;  but,  having  opened  her 
mouth,  unanimous  applause  saluted  her  from  all 
sides.  Was  it  in  remembrance  of  her  sister, 
whom  we  all  liked  so  much?  Was  it  the  gener- 
ous ovation  offered  a  trembling  debutante?  No 
one  probably  can  tell.  Each  of  the  first  strains, 
veiled  by  emotion,  which  came  from  the  lips 
of  Pauline  Garcia  were,  so  to  speak,  caught  by 
the  crowd  and  followed  by  a  flattering  murmur. 
At  the  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  in 
the  song,  her  courage  suddenly  returned;  the 
applause  recommenced  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  fine  future  had  opened;  this  was  a  good 
thing  and  did  credit  to  every  one. 

The  Othello  of  Rossini  can  not  be  praised  too 
much.  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  become  fashion- 
able, for  the  fashion  in  music  is  frightful. 
There  is  no  more  perishable  art  in  the  world,  and 
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this  verse  of  Dante's  could  be  applied  to  it  bet- 
ter than  to  painting: 

Muta  nome  perche  muta  lato. 

Whatever  it  is  for  us  at  present,  the  opera 
of  Othello  is  a  masterpiece.  I  am  not  speaking, 
remember,  of  the  libretto.  It  is  even  curious 
to  see  how  badly  a  play  by  Shakespeare  can  be 
mutilated.  But  what  ability  the  genius  shows 
who  could  write  a  sublime  couplet  on  these  bad 
rhymes: 

No  piu  crudele  un,  anima 
No,  che  giammai  si  vede  !  etc. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  Italian.  The  Othello 
of  Rossini  is  not  that  of  Shakespeare.  In  the 
English  tragedy,  master  of  tragedy  as  he  was, 
human  passion  ruled.  Othello,  brave,  frank, 
generous,  is  the  dupe  of  a  scoundrel  inferior  in 
rank.  The  angelic  purity  of  Desdemona  was 
struggling,  by  its  sweetness  alone,  against  all  the 
efforts  of  lago.  Othello  listens,  suffers,  hesi- 
tates, treats  his  wife  badly,  and  is  overcome  by 
tears;  he  finally  succumbs  and,  bidding  adieu  si- 
multaneously to  honor  and  happiness,  strikes. 
In  the  opera  he  is  dominated  by  a  terrible,  in- 
exorable fatality.  From  the  moment  when  the 
action  begins  until  the  deed  is  done,  the  victim 
is  devoted.  The  music  constantly  breathes  the 
most  profound  melancholy;  in  spite  of  the  rou- 
lades, fanfares,  and  the  concetti  songs  which  f ol- 
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low,  the  motives  are  sadly  connected;  all  are 
linked  together  and  become  sadder  and  sadder, 
until  the  last  which  announces  the  arrival  of 
Death  in  the  bridal  chamber,  and  which  seems 
like  the  invisible  choir  of  demons  urging  the 
murderer  on.  The  Othello  of  Shakespeare  is  the 
true  portrait  of  jealousy,  a  frightful  dissection 
of  tb?  heart  of  man ;  that  of  Rossini  is  only  the 
sad  story  of  a  calumniated  child  who  dies  inno- 
cent. 

No  one,  I  think,  has  understood  the  role  of 
Desdemona  better  than  Mademoiselle  Garcia, 
and  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  here  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sisters.  Malibran  played 
Desdemona  as  a  Venetian  and  heroine,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  love,  anger,  and  terror;  even  her 
melancholy  was  energetic,  and  the  romance  of 
Saule  broke  from  her  lips  like  a  long  sob.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  acted  these  words  of 
Othello  spoken  when  he  arrived  and  embraced 
his  wife:  "Oh,  my  beautiful  warrior!"  these 
glowing  words  fitted  her  burning  genius.  Paul- 
ine Garcia,  who  had  only  seen  her  sister  play  a 
few  times,  introduced  into  the  role  a  character 
of  great  sweetness  and  resignation.  Her  timid 
and  moderate  gestures  show  the  effort  she  makes. 
Her  restlessness  and  the  presentiment  which  pur- 
sues her  is  revealed  by  sad  and  suppliant  looks, 
by  tender  sighs,  by  gentle  efforts  to  regain  her 
spirits.  She  is  no  longer  the  beautiful  warrior, 
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she  is  a  young  girl  who  loves  ingenuously,  who 
wishes  that  her  love  be  pardoned,  who  weeps  in 
her  father's  arms,  even  at  the  moment  when  he 
curses  her,  whose  courage  only  returns  at  the 
instant  of  death;  in  a  word,  to  quote  Shake- 
speare again,  from  one  end  of  the  play  to  the 
other,  "  an  excellent  creature.  "* 

A  certain  incident  will  serve  to  better  show 
the  difference  of  which  I  speak. 

In  the  second  act,  when  Othello  has  gone  to 
battle,  Desdemona,  remaining  alone,  consults  the 
higher  powers  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  her 
husband.  "  He  lives,"  was  the  reply.  One 
knows  with  what  vivacity  Malibran  played  this 
scene;  the  cry  of  joy  which  she  gave  was  irre- 
sistible and  electrified  the  entire  hall.  Mademoi- 
selle Garcia  rendered  this  situation  differently; 
as  soon  as  she  begins  to  hope,  she  turns  around 
and,  perceiving  her  father  enter,  is  overcome 
with  terror;  it  is  to  this  powerful  and  truthful 
contrast  that  she  owes  her  applause,  for  thus  the 
feelings  of  the  spectator,  instead  of  taking  a  joy- 
ous turn,  retain  an  impression  of  sadness.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  which  of  the  two  sisters  is 
right,  and  I  believe  them  both  to  be;  I  only  wish 
to  show  the  strange  difference. 

The  Italian  play,  strictly  speaking,  does  not 
begin  until  the  close  of  the  first  act.  Mademoi- 

*  Excellent  wretch  !  perdition  catch  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee  ! — OTHELLO.     (Author  s  note.) 
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selle  Garcia  played  this  finale  with  grace  and 
perfect  self-possession.  Her  respectful  attitude 
toward  her  father;  the  side  glances  which  she 
dared  to  throw  toward  Othello,  the  mortal  fear 
which  agitated  her — all  were  profoundly  felt 
and  modestly  expressed.  In  this  lovely  chorus 
one  hears  the  words:  la  dolce  speme  (and  this 
language  is  so  charming  that  these  words  suf- 
fice) ;  she  sings  with  admirable  sadness. 

In  the  second  act,  she  lacks  in  the  first  scene 
a  little  of  the  theatrical  manner  which  is  now 
creating  so  much  comment.  I  believe  that  Ru- 
bini,  to  escape  her  petitions,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  greenroom.  The  moment  when 
she  falls,  repulsed  by  Othello,  seems  painful  to 
some  persons.  Why  this  conclusion?  Another 
time  an  armchair  was  placed  there  and  the  libret- 
to stated  only  that  Desdemona  fainted.  If  I 
make  this  allusion  it  is  not  that  I  attach  much 
importance  to  it,  but  these  great  spectacular 
movements,  these  sudden  theatrical  effects  are 
so  fashionable  at  present  that  I  consider  them 
seriously.  Malibran  often  used  them.  It  is  true 
she  fell,  and  always  very  well.  But  to-day  the 
actresses  of  the  boulevard  should  also  learn  how 
to  fall,  and  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  more  than  any, 
seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  showing  that  it 
is  possible  to  succeed  in  such  a  way  that  it  might 
be  banished  altogether. 

The  air  of  Se  il  padre  maHbandona  is  one  of 
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the  most  bizarre  pieces;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
simplest,  most  difficult,  and  complicated  phrases. 
The  situation  forces  the  actress  to  be  as  affecting 
as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time,  scarcely  has 
she  sung  the  first  notes  before  her  voice  carries 
her  through  a  series  of  embellishments.  But  just 
because  it  is  so  bizarre,  this  air  serves  to  test  a 
singer;  if  she  is  not  equal  to  the  situation,  she 
can  not  enter  the  field.  How  frequently  have  we 
seen  beautiful  people,  full  of  good  intentions, 
scarcely  strike  the  first  bars  with  a  shaking  voice, 
which  makes  one  think  they  will  weep  from  emo- 
tion, suddenly  recover  themselves  with  a  quiet 
breath  and  begin  to  sing  like  a  flute !  When  the 
simple  strain  is  sung,  it  is  harmonious.  Feeling 
falls  back  in  demisemiquavers,  like  an  ex- 
ploded gun.  Mademoiselle  Garcia,  in  this  air, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Her  voice,  whose 
range  is  two  octaves  and  a  half,  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  soprano  and  contralto,  is  developing 
with  the  greatest  ease.  She  knows  how  to  give 
a  tone  of  sadness  to  the  most  difficult  and  peril- 
ous situations. 

The  parterre  applauded  the  roulades  raptur- 
ously and  justly;  the  principal  phrase  which 
moves  everybody,  and  which,  for  my  part,  I  rec- 
ommend to  those  who  are  able  to  understand,  is 
the  manner  in  which  Garcia  pronounces  the  first 
verse. 

The  error,  the  error  of  an  unhappy  one. 
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In  the  slowness  with  which  she  kneels,  in  mak- 
ing the  gestures  follow  the  voice,  in  her  trembling 
hands  which  at  first  clasp  themselves,  then  fall 
as  the  knee  hends:  there  is  a  singular  gradation, 
instinctive,  and  upon  which  the  artist  has  cer- 
tainly not  counted,  and  which  follows  the  music 
wonderfully;  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  I  look 
for  finesse ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple, and  it  is  in  these  simple  things  poetry  is 
found. 

If  I  would  follow  Mademoiselle  Garcia  step 
by  step  to  the  end  of  the  third  act  this  article 
would  never  be  finished.  Rossini  has  showered 
such  a  wealth  of  beauties  in  his  recitations,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  worthy 
of  attention.  These  recitatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  interpreted  so  differently,  have 
been  so  often  studied  and  commented  upon, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  to  say  of  them.  How- 
ever, certain  parts  may  be  noted  in  which  the 
young  artist  has  given  the  proper  rendering:  the 
adieu  to  her  love,  il  bacio  estremo,  the  half -ut- 
tered words  in  which  she  addressed  Othello  when 
she  awoke,  the  moment  of  anger  and  indignation 
against  lago,  and  above  all  the  proud  cry  of 
intrepida  morro,  these  passages  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  new  and  original  manner;  that  is  why 
I  speak  of  them.  Others  have  been  more  or  less 
well  done,  but  in  a  sense  conform  to  tradition. 

It  remains  for  me  to  treat  of  the  romance. 
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It  is  said  that  Mademoiselle  Garcia  surpassed 
Malibran  in  this  air.  This  is  a  great  deal  to  say 
and  too  thoughtless.  Perfection  can  not  be  sur- 
passed. Each  follows  her  bent,  and  very  few 
could  attain  it;  but  between  these  gifted  intel- 
lects which  occasionally  reach  supreme  excel- 
lence, I  am  unable  to  establish  comparisons. 
Each  person  has  his  ideas,  and,  listening,  has  the 
right  to  say  "  I  prefer  this  one,"  but  never  "  This 
one  is  the  best."  When  then  will  it  come  to  pass 
that  in  Paris  people  will  no  longer  mingle  blame 
with  praise,  but  speak  good  without  ill? 

I  started  to  give  the  impression  which  this 
romance  produced  upon  me  and  find  nothing 
which  expresses  it,  for  I  can  not  analyze  it.  Shall 
I  tell  how  Mademoiselle  Garcia  held  her  harp, 
how  in  the  second  couplet  she  sang  an  arpeggio 
of  two  octaves?  The  romance  of  Saule  is  true 
poetry:  it  is  the  finest  inspiration  of  the  greatest 
of  the  grand  masters — these  are  never  sung 
passably — they  are  sung  well  or  not  at  all,  Mali- 
bran  sang  Saule;  Pauline  Garcia  sings  it. 

Truly,  when  I  think  of  the  infinite  labor  the 
creation  of  a  role  costs  the  artist,  it  is  enough 
to  frighten  one.  What  study,  what  an  expend- 
iture of  intelligence  and  strength  to  give  to  us 
three  hours  of  diversion;  to  us  who  condescend 
to  pay  for  it  after  dinner!  It  is  true  that  every- 
body does  not  deign  to  play  at  the  Odeon. 
Rubini,  for  example,  it  might  be  said  in  passing, 
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besides  his  fine  talent,  is  an  exquisite  singer,  but 
a  very  careless  actor.  I  could  pardon  him,  good- 
naturedly,  if  I  had  not  seen  him  in  Lucia.  Why, 
when  he  can  play  as  he  did  then  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  can  he  not  do  so  more  frequently? 
Dupre  sings  like  a  lion,  and  Rubini  like  a  night- 
ingale. 

Mademoiselle  Garcia  easily  comes  first  and 
scarcely  in  the  usual  way.  Like  her  father  and 
sister,  she  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  a 
tragical  interpretation  to  music.  It  would  per- 
haps be  a  curious  study  to  investigate  how  far 
these  two  muses  are  alike  and  where  their  like- 
ness begins  and  where  it  ends;  for  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily disappointing  that  they  are  not  always 
alike.  Diderot,  in  the  Neveu  de  Rameau.,  said  I 
think  the  first  thing  that  seems  to  me  untrue. 
He  pretends  that  music  is  only  exaggerated 
declamation  of  the  kind  that  if  compared  to  a 
straight  line — a  thyrsus,  I  suppose — would  twine 
itself  around  and  cover  it,  like  the  tendril  of  a 
grape-vine  or  a  branch  of  ivy.  This  is  an  in- 
genuous absurdity.  Declamation  is  speech ;  music 
is  pure  thought.  The  opera  of  Othello,  like  all 
good  ones,  proves  this.  Surely  nothing  is  more 
dramatic  (taking  the  word  in  good  part),  more 
declamatory  than  most  of  this  opera.  But  when 
the  music  sounds,  how  everything  fades  before 
it!  Is  there  a  vestige  of  declamation  in  romance? 
If  the  melody  covers  the  words  it  is  not  like  the 
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clinging  ivy,  but  like  a  light  cloud  which  raises 
and  transports  one  to  the  sky. 

What  will  become  of  Pauline  Garcia?  No  one 
doubts  her  future,  her  success  is  certain;  it  is  as- 
sured; no  matter  what  she  does  she  will  without 
doubt  rise  higher.  But  what  will  she  do?  Can 
we  keep  her?  Will  she  go,  like  her  sister,  to  Ger- 
many, England,  or  Italy?  Will  more  money 
tempt  her  to  seek  glory  elsewhere,  or  are  we  able 
to  give  it  to  her?  What  is  reputation,  after  all? 
Who  makes  it  and  who  decides  it?  It  is  what 
I  said  to  myself  the  other  evening  while  seeing 
Othello,  after  having  been  present  at  his  tri- 
umphs, after  having  seen  in  the  hall  many  per- 
sons affected  to  tears;  and  I  ask  pardon  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  parterre  who  clapped  their 
hands  bravely — it  is  not  to  them  this  question  is 
addressed;  I  ask  your  pardon  also,  beautiful 
ladies  in  the  proscenium  boxes,  who  rave  over  the 
airs  you  love,  who  sometimes  clap  your  gloved 
hands,  and  who,  when  the  heart  responds  to  an 
accent  of  genius,  generously  throw  your  per- 
fumed bouquets — I  am  no  longer  concerned 
about  these,  and  still  less  with  you,  fastidious 
connoisseurs,  worthy  people  who  know  every- 
thing and  consequently  are  pleased  with  noth- 
ing !  I  think  of  the  student,  the  artist,  the  poet, 
of  those  who  have  heart  and  genius,  of  those  who 
come  once  for  a  treat,  on  Sunday,  and  who  do 
not  lose  a  word  of  the  play:  of  those  who  from 
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the  pure  exercise  of  their  imagination  and  intel- 
lect have  a  profound  enjoyment;  who  need  to 
see  the  good  and  beautiful  and  to  weep,  and  to 
bathe  their  souls  in  ecstasy.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  such  as  these  that  alone  constitutes  reputation. 
To  awaken  emotion,  ideal  truth,  courage,  rap- 
ture in  such  souls  is  the  greatest  triumph  of 
genius. 

NOVEMBER  1,  1839  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes). 


TO  THE  CITIZEN  EDITOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL    JOURNAL 

PARIS,  AUGUST  20,  1848. 

SIR: 

The  French  Academy  has  done  me  the  honor, 
in  its  last  meeting,  of  giving  me  the  prize 
founded,  as  an  incentive  to  literary  excellence, 
by  the  count  de  Maille  Latour-Landry.  This 
honorarium,  accorded  for  a  year,  consists  in  a 
sum  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  francs,  the 
interest  of  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand  francs 
bequeathed  by  the  testator,  and  invested  in  a 
government  annuity. 

Will  you  be  good  enough,  sir,  to  add  this 
amount  to  what  you  have  already  received  for 
the  victims  of  the  events  of  June,  1848?  I  will 
hasten  to  place  it  in  your  hands  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  me. 

Please  accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most 

sincere  esteem. 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

This  letter  was  preceded  by  the  following 
lines: 

:<  We  have  just  received  from  M.  Alfred  de 
Musset  a  letter  which  does  not  astonish  us,  com- 
ing from  such  a  warm-hearted  poet.  Our  readers 
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who  are  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  rules  for 
the  prizes  awarded  in  1848  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy will  appreciate  the  feeling  of  modesty  and 
generosity  which  has  prompted  this  letter,  and 
the  Academy  itself  can  not  fail  to  approve  of 
Jie  destination  M.  Alfred  de  Musset  has  chosen 
for  this  prize  of  incentive  which  it  had  bestowed 
upon  him." 

(National,  AUGUST  21,  1848.) 


SPEECH    AT    THE   RECEPTION    OF 
THE     FRENCH    ACADEMY 
DELIVERED  MAY  26,  1852 

GENTLEMEN  : 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  of  a  man  who  was 
loved  by  every  one,  a  duty  without  doubt  very 
pleasant  to  fulfil,  and  apparently  very  easy,  in- 
asmuch as,  in  order  to  recall  to  your  memory 
this  most  charming  character  and  sensitive  heart, 
I  will  only  have  to  say  one  word  to  sound  his 
praises;  it  is  sufficient  to  name  M.  Dupaty. 

But  for  this  very  reason  I  can  not  touch  such 
a  subject  without  hesitation,  not  that  I  would 
shrink  from  this  precious  task  which  your  trust 
has  imposed  on  me:  for  he  who  is  honored  by 
such  privileges  should  have  as  much  courage 
as  you  have  had  indulgence,  and,  if  less  worthy 
than  he  believes  himself  to  be  of  this  favor  which 
has  come  to  him,  and  should  strengthen  himself 
to  respond  to  it  at  least. 

No,  that  which  makes  me  hesitate  at  this  mo- 
ment is  not  fear,  gentlemen,  it  is  respect.  In 
truth,  how  shall  I,  who  unfortunately  have 
rarely  seen  M.  Dupaty,  be  able  to  speak  to  you 
properly  of  this  well-rounded  life,  of  which  the 
remembrance  is  still  before  you,  of  those  brilliant 
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qualities  you  have  loved,  of  those  virtues  which 
live  in  your  estimation? 

How  speak  to  you  of  him,  gentlemen,  when 
your  memory  is  yet  full  of  the  simple  and  al- 
ways touching  words  pronounced  at  the  side  of 
his  tomb  by  one  of  the  masters  of  French  elo- 
quence, the  admirable  and  pious  tribute  which 
talent  pays  to  friendship? 

It  is  necessary,  however,  gentlemen,  to  obey 
you;  and  kindly  permit  me  here  a  personal  rem- 
iniscence. When  I  express  regret  at  having 
known  M.  Dupaty  so  slightly  I  can  not  divert 
myself  from  a  painful  reflection.  My  maternal 
grandfather,  M.  Guyot-Desherbiers,  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  friends  of  President 
Dupaty;  my  father  knew  him  whom  you  mourn; 
how  is  it  then  I  have  not  known  him  also?  (I 
know  this  authentically.)  Because  of  the  dif- 
ference of  age  doubtless,  because  of  the  death 
of  my  father,  which  was  premature ;  but  is  it  not 
also  due  a  little  to  the  distance  between  that  time 
and  this?  If  we  had  lived  sixty  years  ago,  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  events,  under  one  of  the  great 
reigns  of  which  only  yesterday  people  took  pleas- 
ure in  deriding,  would  we  have  seen  the  social 
relations  severed,  sometimes  so  quickly  that  one 
could  not  say  why?  Surely  these  terrible  shocks, 
these  destructions  and  these  ruptures  which  are 
called  revolutions,  break  neither  family  ties  or 
strong  friendships,  but  see  how  they  affect  other 
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ties  less  serious  and  less  charming,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  so  frail?  See  how  they  affect 
worldly  relations,  this  amiable  interchange  of 
thought  which,  if  it  does  not  fill  life,  knows  how 
to  embellish  it  and  make  it  loved? 

I  have  just  named  President  Dupaty ;  it  would 
seem,  in  fact,  to  be  wanting  in  respect  toward 
my  honorable  predecessor  that  I  do  not  com- 
mence by  giving  first  homage  to  the  name  of  his 
virtuous  father,  to  this  brave  magistrate  who  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  court  of  Bordeaux. 
Undoubtedly  courageous,  when,  as  one  of  the 
premiers  of  France,  he  dared,  in  the  face  of  pun- 
ishment, to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  attack 
boldly  the  cruel  customs,  and  to  force  justice  to 
retract  its  decisions.  Not  having  been  able  to  pre- 
serve from  an  ignominous  death  three  unfort- 
unates whom  he  did  not  think  guilty,  he  did  not 
rest  until  he  had  wiped  out  this  sad  and  bloody 
remembrance;  he  restored  their  reputation. 

"  Come! "  cried  M.  Emmanuel  Dupaty,  on  this 
subject,  in  his  poem  of  the  Delateurs,  "  come 
defenders  of  Calais!  and  thou  above  all,  my 
father 

I  have  pronounced  thy  name:  let  innocence  have  hope! 
Then  he  added  this  verse,  which  was  so  good  of 
him: 

One  noble  trait  shall  honor  more  than  noble  books. 

Some  years  later  Benjamin  Constant  endeav- 
ored to  follow  this  noble  example,  and  to  lend 
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to  Wilfred,  threatened  in  his  turn,  the  support 
of  his  passionate  eloquence.  In  fact,  the  initia- 
tive taken  by  the  president  of  the  Bordeaux 
court  was  not  lost  upon  Louis  XVI,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  abolition  of  torture. 

You  know  how  it  was,  gentlemen,  when  death 
called  him,  M.  Emmanuel  Dupaty  intended  to 
go  to  Bordeaux  for  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  his  father,  and  had  solicited  on  this  occasion 
the  title  of  Director  of  the  Academy,  not  from 
a  feeling  of  pride,  which  would  have  been  per- 
fectly natural,  but  to  bring  more  homage  to  a 
venerated  memory.  There,  if  it  had  been  per- 
mitted him  to  realize  his  last  dream,  a  happy  ex- 
perience would  have  awaited  him  which  a  man 
rarely  has  the  opportunity  to  enjoy:  it  would 
hare  been  to  find  the  honor  of  his  old  age  near 
the  recollections  of  his  childhood.  In  fact,  it 
was  in  this  city,  which  was  once  the  home  of 
talent,  that  M.  Dupaty  was  born,  the  31st  of 
July,  1775.  It  was  there  that  his  early  years 
were  passed,  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  gifted 
families  which  are  like  sanctuaries  where  noth- 
ing but  noble  thoughts  penetrate.  Others  have 
furnished  to  the  state  learned  men  and  captains, 
this  family  gave  to  it  magistrates  and  artists. 
However,  while  the  two  elder  brothers,  Charles 
and  Emmanuel,  were  taking  their  place  in  the 
foremost  rank,  one  in  statuary  and  one  in  litera- 
ture, Adrian,  the  youngest,  was  preparing,  by 
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studying  law,  to  honorably  succeed  his  father; 
one  of  the  three  sisters  received  by  her  marriage 
the  already  very  celebrated  name  of  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  and  become  also  thus  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  daughter  of  Cabanis.  The  names  of  Con- 
dorcet  and  that  of  Grouchy  were  joined  by  these 
alliances.  This  modest  and  illustrious  family  is 
therefore  identified  with  all  our  famed. 

The  taste  for  literature  was  not  the  first  voca- 
tion of  young  Emmanuel.  Brought  up  in  a  park 
until  eleven  years  old,  endowed  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  spirit,  never  having  been 
either  to  college  or  any  public  school,  he  showed 
from  his  infancy  a  decided  inclination  for  the 
life  of  a  sailor.  The  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
strongly  appealed  to  his  vivid  imagination:  he 
constantly  conversed  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
about  perilous  voyages  and  distant  expeditions; 
he  drew  little  sailors  accurately  and  skilfully,  an 
admirable  gift,  like  that  of  mineral  painting, 
which  he  always  cherished  and  cultivated;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  wanted  to  be  a  soldier.  The 
treacherous  dangers  of  the  sea  were  not  enough, 
he  wished  also  the  excitement  of  battle:  all  dan- 
gers pleased  his  boldness. 

I  do  not  know  if  in  this  course  which  fright- 
ened the  -maternal  tenderness,  he  was  approved 
or  restrained  by  a  man  of  much  science  and  wis- 
dom, whose  name  I  dare  not  pass  in  silence,  in- 
somuch as  even  M.  Dupaty  never  forgot  it;  for 
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one  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  this  gen- 
erous character  was  not  only  to  be  sincere  and 
devoted  in  his  friendships,  it  was  above  all  to 
be  faithful  to  them.  As  he  considered  duty 
sacred,  he  had  the  strength  of  character  to  rec- 
ognize it.  From  his  early  years,  having  lost  his 
father,  he  received  lessons  and  advice  from  M. 
Desaunets,  an  old  professor  of  the  College  of 
Montaign ;  thirty  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  the 
success  which  marked  his  progress,  he  dedicated 
to  his  old  master  one  of  his  most  important  works, 
recalled  to  his  recollection  the  care  and  good  ad- 
vice which  had  guided  him  during  his  youth:  he 
attributed  to  him  all  his  merit  and  wrote  on  his 
first  page: 

Though  writ  by  me  this  work  is  all  thine  own. 

This  is  not  the  childish  compliment  of  the  pupil 
who  has  gained  his  laurels,  nor  the  tardy  remem- 
brance of  an  old  man  who  loved  to  bend  over 
his  cradle ;  it  is  the  cordial  language  of  the  honest 
man  who  now  sure  of  his  path  grasps  the  hand 
which  had  first  led  him. 

Emmanuel  Dupaty  passed  the  years  which 
preceded  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  also  that  in 
which  it  began.  He  received,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, all  the  impressions  of  the  period.  Full  of 
energy  and  true  patriotism,  he  welcomed  with 
joy  the  first  glimpse  of  this  terrible  furnace, 
which,  after  having  been  well  lighted,  consumed 
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and  destroyed  so  much.  At  this  moment  the 
fancy  it  stimulated,  to  use  the  word  of  Andre 
Chenier,  and  this  almost  naive  confidence  which 
often  accompanies  loyalty  made  him  see,  as  others 
did,  that  the  way  to  suppress  abuses  was  not  to 
overturn  things.  He  did  not  imagine,  to  chop 
off  the  branches  of  a  dead  old  tree,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  strike  a  hatchet  into  the  roots.  He  had 
seen  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  bereft  of  their 
privileges,  and  he  believed  in  equality;  he  had 
assisted  at  the  fetes  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and 
he  believed  in  fraternity;  finally,  he  had  seen  the 
downfall  of  the  Bastille,  and  he  believed  in  liberty. 
He  was  then  fourteen  years  old:  what  would  he 
have  done  had  he  seen  the  rest?  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  count  Deseze,  a  worthy  son 
of  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  king.  Who  knows 
where  some  rash  words  might  have  carried  him, 
when  honesty  passed  for  imprudence.  His  lucky 
destiny  saved  him  from  this  peril  and  did  not 
permit  him  to  hear  the  last  words  of  this  martyr 
who  said  in  departing:  "  I  recommend  my  chil- 
dren to  my  wife ;  I  recommend  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  God." 

Drafted,  in  1792,  by  the  first  roll-call,  M. 
Dupaty  entered  the  fleet  which  was  in  the  road- 
stead at  Brest.  This  was  the  goal  of  his  dearest 
hopes  and  he  was  remarked  by  every  one  be- 
cause of  his  spirits  and  address.  I  do  not  know 
in  which  of  these  two  qualities  he  excelled  at 
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this  time;  they  were  both  pleasing.  As  quick  to 
make  a  couplet  as  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  mast, 
frolicsome  and  fearless,  according  to  the  oecas- 
sion,  with  as  much  gaiety  as  audacity,  who  could 
help  loving  this  young  soldier  who  was  wiser 
than  his  lieutenants,  and  to  whom  goodness  was 
as  great  as  malice  was  slight?  Far  from  being 
offended  by  his  railleries,  they  respected  and  pro- 
tected him  for  them,  and  let  him  do  whatever 
he  wanted  to ;  in  proof  of  which  one  day  to  divert 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  avenge  himself  (I 
ask  pardon  for  mentioning  a  childish  trait,  but 
this  also  belonged  to  the  man) ,  being  exasperated 
beyond  measure  by  a  boatswain  who  had  treated 
him  a  little  too  much  like  a  newcomer,  he  took 
his  hat  from  him  and  planted  it  on  the  weather- 
vane  of  the  big  mast.  This  trick,  by  which  he 
risked  his  lif e,  was  applauded  by  the  entire  fleet. 
The  bold  sailor  was  called  and  feted  on  all  the 
ships. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  two  years  later,  this  same 
sailor,  improved  by  study,  was  after  his  examina- 
tions made  a  midshipman  of  the  third  grade,  and 
was  still  possessed  of  the  same  address,  sang- 
froid and  courage,  in  entirely  different  surround- 
ings from  the  formidable  naval  battle  of  the 
Thirteenth  Prairial.  The  clerk  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Jean-Bon  Saint- Andre,  had  him  stationed 
near  him  and  the  new  midshipman  was  sometimes 
fortunate  enough  to  relieve  the  formalities  of  that 
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august  body.  He  was  at  first  on  the  ship  the  Pa- 
triote,  which  toward  the  last  of  the  battle,  becom- 
ing disabled  and  being  closely  pressed  by  three 
English  vessels,  was  forced  to  surrender.  The 
midshipman  Dupaty  begged  the  captain  to  wait 
a  few  moments;  he  descended  on  the  gun-deck, 
where  only  five  or  six  pieces  were  ready  to  fire, 
and  pointed  one  with  so  much  precision  that  it 
destroyed  the  large  mast  of  the  enemy's  vessel, 
the  most  formidable  they  had  at  this  time.  The 
French  ship  was  then  detached  and  the  English 
forced  back  from  the  Patriote,  retreated  to  the 
Vengeur,  of  which  the  sublime  end  is  known. 
When  the  enemy  had  retired,  the  captain  pro- 
claimed that  the  midshipman  had  saved  the  navy 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  and  pro- 
moted him  to  the  second  grade. 

This  short  but  severe  campaign  had,  however, 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  young  sailor;  and 
when  the  fleet  returned  to  Brest,  a  desperate 
sickness  kept  him  several  months  in  the  hospital 
there.  Without  means  and  without  consolation, 
having  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  being  nearly 
deprived  of  speech,  already  bemoaned  by  his 
mother  and  sisters  and  not  even  able  to  write 
to  send  them  a  last  adieu,  he  saw  at  last  the 
fatal  hour  approach,  when  his  hopes  would  have 
only  regrets.  But  it  was  then  his  ardent  and 
buoyant  spirit,  turning  slightly  toward  the  philo- 
sophical maxims  of  another  age,  knew  for  the 
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first  time  there  was  something  more  immortal 
than  the  maxims  of  atheists.  He  was  cared  for 
by  the  holy  sisters,  and  faithful  in  this  instance 
to  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  it  still  pleased  him 
in  his  old  age  to  recall  the  beneficence  by  which 
they  had  saved  him. 

Restored  to  his  family  by  these  precious  min- 
istrations, after  passing  some  time  at  Morlaix, 
in  the  house  of  the  Marine  Inspector  who  had  be- 
come, like  every  one,  his  friend,  he  soon  resumed 
his  work.  At  first  as  hydrographic  engineer,  he 
was  directed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  Saint-Jean 
de  Luz,  that  of  the  passage  Spain,  and  a  part 
of  the  adjacent  district,  he  returned  afterward 
to  Paris,  toward  the  year  1797.  He  took  this 
journey  most  of  the  time  romantically  on  foot, 
as  it  was  then  said,  free  and  happy,  always  pur- 
sued by  the  refrain  of  some  song  which  he  min- 
gled with  his  calculations,  as  the  impatient  Muse 
which  accompanied  him  awaited  only  a  propi- 
tions  moment  to  take  possession  of  his  whole 
life. 

This  occasion  presented  itself.  He  had  passed 
on  his  return  to  the  rank  of  military  engineer; 
but  he  had,  in  fact,  to  quit  the  service.  The  re- 
volt of  Saint  Domingo,  started  by  Toussaint 
1'Ouverture  and  culminating  in  the  conflagration 
and  massacres  of  '93,  had  made  a  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Dupaty  family.  In  vain  had 
Augustus,  one  of  the  four  brothers,  condemned 
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himself  to  a  long  exile  to  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the  remains  of  this  fortune;  his  patient  courage 
was  rewarded  only  by  thrusts  from  the  poignards 
of  infuriated  monsters.  He  died  there.  Em- 
manuel, then  twenty-two  years  old,  careless  of 
the  future,  and  half  disgusted  by  the  blood  of 
battles  and  by  that  which  had  flowed  from  the 
scaffolds,  and  seeing  himself  impoverished  with- 
out sorrow,  took  his  place  in  that  vast  repose  in 
which  wearied  France  slept,  remote  from  the 
noise  of  the  victories  of  the  Consul.  He  was 
dreaming  of  victories  and  he  had  passed  the 
bridge  d'Arcole  by  the  side  of  heroes  like  Bel- 
liard  and  Vignola,  or  before  Lannes  and  Muiron, 
when  he  entered  by  chance,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  one  evening,  the  comic  opera. 

I  ask  permission  to  state  that  I  invent  noth- 
ing, the  truth  is  often  strange.  He  entered  this 
theater  where  all  was  new  to  him.  What  the 
piece  was  that  was  represented,  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find  out,  but  whether  it  was  one  in  which 
the  old  Gretry  sang  with  Marmontel,  or  Mehul 
with  Hoffmann,  or  the  tender  Monsigny  with 
the  inimitable  Sedaine,  the  deep  impression  was 
the  same.  After  the  first  surprise,  from  the 
noise  of  the  orchestra,  from  the  splendor  of  the 
lights,  the  flare  of  the  footlights,  at  this  assem- 
blage of  wit  and  harmony,  comprising  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  pretty  women,  because  the 
Consul  had  gone  to  Feydeau,  the  sailor,  already  a 
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poet,  saw  that  he  was  in  his  own  country.  Can  I 
do  anything  else,"  said  he  under  his  breath,  "  than 
confide  my  thoughts  to  these  people  who  speak 
and  see  so  well,  who  know  so  well  how  to  laugh  or 
to  weep?  "  As  soon  as  the  far-away  dreams  were 
effaced,  the  curiosity  of  following  La  Perouse, 
the  murmur  of  the  ocean,  which  yet  troubled  his 
eager  mind,  confounded  itself  with  the  music 
and  a  stroke  of  the  bow  carried  him  there. 

Then  appeared,  nearly  without  interval,  those 
delightful  plays,  half  written,  half  sung,  which 
had  enlivened  the  most  sorrowful  moment  of  our 
history.  It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  it  was 
easy  to  have,  at  this  time,  really  wit.  In  ad- 
dressing a  distracted  public  the  day  after  Ma- 
rengo,  it  must  be  said,  it  was  quite  an  under- 
taking to  make  honest  people  laugh,  nor  was  it 
a  very  easy  thing  to  know  how  to  please  the  mas- 
ter of  the  world.  M.  Dupaty  did  both;  he  had 
the  good  fortune  and  talent  and  giving  way 
without  reserve  to  his  natural  inspiration  and 
concerning  himself  little  with  the  success  which 
had  never  failed  him;  always  interpreted  by  the 
best  artists,  always  happy  and  always  liked,  his 
theatrical  career  lasted  about  fifteen  years.  He 
gave  it  his  whole  attention  from  his  twenty- 
second  to  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and  the  Consul 
when  he  became  emperor  went  between  two  vic- 
tories to  hear  these  operas  where  Berton,  Biel- 
dieu,  and  Delayras  sang. 
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Here  a  difficulty  confronts  me.  They  did  not 
think  that  having  belonged  to  what  they  called 
the  Romantic  School,  I  had  any  right  to  like 
what  was  agreeable  to  me  and  for  that  reason 
they  claimed  me  in  an  opposite  school — deciding 
from  my  first  steps  that  I  had  taken  a  route 
different  from  what  I  had.  It  is  not  that  I  wish 
to  make  a  useless  recantation,  nor  renounce  my 
old  masters,  who  are  still  my  friends;  because  I 
am  never  on  bad  terms  with  any  one  but  myself. 
But  I  protest  with  all  my  strength  against  these 
inexorable  condemnations,  formed  in  advance, 
which  make  the  man  expiate  the  faults  of  the 
child,  which  prevents  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
past,  from  having  common  sense  and  which  avails 
itself  of  the  faults  that  you  no  longer  have  to 
punish  him  for  those  which  he  has  not. 

It  is  not  here,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  in  this  place 
that  I  dread  these  cruel  prejudices;  and  the  best 
proof  I  can  give  you  of  it  is  that  I  speak  before 
you.  But  I  ask  your  indulgence  in  that  you 
believe  me  sincere  when  I  do  not  over-praise  this 
weak  composition.  It  is  very  true  that  work  and 
careful  style  are  sadly  lacking — are  perhaps  lost 
to  us.  But  without  a  detail  which  attracts  your 
attention,  without  an  ambiguous  word,  in  read- 
ing the  works  of  M.  Dupaty  it  is  impossible  to 
stop.  One  does  not  linger  over  a  phrase ;  literary 
people  did  not  make  such  an  ado  then  as  to-day. 
But  when  one  has  shut  the  book,  it  is  impossible 
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to  tell  exactly  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
charm,  and  the  integrity,  grace  and  good  sense 
that  remain  in  the  mind  like  the  perfume  of  a 
flower.  Happily  that  does  not  fade.  Casimir 
Delavigne,  a  child  of  the  same  epoch,  and  with 
whom  M.  Dupaty  had  much  in  sympathy,  when 
there  was  only  love  of  beauty,  glory,  and  coun- 
try in  each  others'  souls,  who  was  endowed  with 
much  force  as  well  as  grace,  bestowed  an  esteem 
on  our  author's  productions  worth  more  than 
popular  applause. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  the  young  author, 
entitled  L'Opera  Comique  and  representing  the 
year  VI,  was  composed  in  conjunction  with  M. 
de  Segur,  the  uncle  of  the  honorable  general  and 
brilliant  writer  who  is  seated  to-day  among  you. 
M.  Dupaty  wrote  some  other  works,  in  a  series, 
with  M.  Bouilly,  whose  friend  he  always  re- 
mained. About  this  time  there  was  an  equally 
tender  affection  between  him  and  M.  de  Jouy; 
and  this  affection  showed  itself  particularly 
when,  some  years  later,  M.  de  Jouy,  becoming 
infirm,  retired  to  his  daughter's  house  in  Saint- 
Germain.  A  precious  remembrance  of  the  author 
of  Sylla  has  perpetuated  these  last  attentions. 

You  surely  do  not  wait  for  me,  gentlemen,  to 
give  you  a  complete  and  detailed  account  of  these 
light  and  amusing  plays;  their  very  lightness 
and  delicacy  prevent  analysis.  There  are,  how- 
ever, among  these  operas,  of  which  some  are 
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comedies,  certain  titles  too  well  known  by  every- 
body not  to  be  recalled.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Chapitre  Second,  of  Lecon  de  Botanique,  of 
1J Intrigue  aux  Fenetres,  or  the  Foitures  Versees? 
Who  does  not  know  the  pretty  trifle  of  Ninon 
chez  Madame  de  Sevigne?  One  of  these  plays, 
L'Auberge  en  Auberge,  has  been  brought  out  in 
an  English  theater.  It  is  excessively  pleasing, 
on  account  of  the  changes  of  decoration  which 
come  so  appropriately,  that  the  characters  im- 
agine constantly  that  they  are  traveling,  when  in 
reality  they  have  remained  in  the  same  place. 
In  le  Poe'te  et  le  Musicien  there  are  some  verses 
which  are  still  celebrated.  Those,  for  example, 
when  the  poet,  defending  the  very  humble  pre- 
tentions  of  the  Opera  Comique  against  the  pride 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  pleads  the  cause  so  easily 
gained : 

I  love  the  palace  and  yet  more  my  cottage  home; 

Raphael  I  leave,  Albani  has  my  praise. 

Anacreon  vine-crowned  poet  of  our  love, 

With  Homer's  consecrates  his  name  upon  the  bronze 

To  be  the  first  is  great,  to  please  is  our  aspiring  hope. 

Is  this  not  the  acme  of  grace,  and  if  one  may 
say  so  does  it  not  show  the  modest  dignity  of 
M.  Dupaty?  When  I  said  nothing  attracts  in 
his  usual  style,  I  only  meant  in  his  prose  works; 
because  as  soon  as  he  expresses  himself  in  verse 
we  come  across  at  each  moment  something  which 
seems  to  cost  him  no  effort,  but  coming  sud- 
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denly,  lightly,  clearly,  precise,  and  always  ele- 
gant, sparkling  here  and  there  like  golden  span- 
gles. That  which  closed  the  speech  from  which 
I  am  going  to  quote  a  portion  is  one  of  frank 
gaiety  which  is  very  valuable,  when,  continuing 
to  sustain  his  theme,  the  poet  exclaims: 

'Tis  wrong  that  now  our  censure's  bitter  tones 
Would  yield  to  verse  and  song  a  fleeting  palm.    .   .    . 
Can  Paris  pass  the  name  of  Babet  and  forget! 

Hundreds  of  examples  can  be  found  of  quick 
turns  and  freedom  of  movement,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  fascinating  inspiration,  and  over  all 
a  little  atticism  which  is  the  supreme  charm  of 
the  Epttres  de  Boileau. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  talents  of  M.  Em- 
manuel Dupaty  was  the  skill  he  had,  in  theatrical 
parlance,  to  set  a  scene,  the  opportunity,  the 
occasion,  the  precise  moment  when,  the  interest 
and  curiosity  having  been  gradually  excited, 
action  stops  and  passion  and  pure  feeling  is  able 
to  show  and  develop  itself.  These  kind  of 
scenes  wherein  the  thought  the  author  leaves, 
so  to  speak,  is  sure  of  finding  itself  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  which  throws  itself  beyond  in- 
trigue and  in  the  same  play  in  the  realm  of  pure 
humanity;  those  scenes  are  extremely  difficult; 
this  is  the  province  of  poetry.  Because  there  are 
theatrical  works  in  which  the  feelings  and  char- 
acters are  so  developed  that  they  stifle  action, 
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so  much  so  that  the  actors  seem  to  dream  in 
space,  while  in  other  plays  strange  events  of  all 
kinds,  or  rather  incidents,  multiply,  until  there 
is  no  longer  any  place  for  the  heart,  the  soul, 
and  scarcely  for  the  mind ;  and  instead  of  statues 
which,  at  least,  have  the  heauty  of  calmness,  we 
see  the  stage  crossed  constantly  by  breathless 
marionettes,  who  scarcely  have  time  to  tell  who 
they  are,  what  they  want,  or  where  they  are  com- 
ing from  or  going  to.  If  the  attention  is  the 
least  diverted,  or  a  word  of  these  intricacies  is 
lost — which  are  made  as  obscure  as  possible — 
you  are  lost;  the  thread  escapes  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  plot  unrolls  itself  before  you  like  a  page 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  of  which  you  can 
understand  nothing. 

The  happy  medium  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, I  repeat,  is  very  difficult.  It  was  not  so 
for  M.  Dupaty,  on  account  of  his  natural  ability ; 
and  the  comic  opera,  this  style  that  he  liked  so 
much  and  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  like, 
is  that  of  all  styles  the  one  in  which  he  most  dis- 
tinctly shows  the  time  to  interrupt.  This  dra- 
matic point  between  action  and  poetry.  In  fact, 
while  the  actor  speaks  action  progresses,  or  at 
least  can  progress;  but  as  soon  as  he  sings,  it  is 
evident  that  it  stops.  What  becomes  then  of 
the  actor?  Is  it  an  irate  master  who  grumbles, 
a  slave  who  supplicates,  a  jealous  lover  who 
swears  to  avenge  himself,  a  young  girl  who  finds 
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she  is  in  love?  No,  it  is  not  any  of  these  things; 
one  does  not  need  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
situation.  It  is  anger,  prayer,  jealousy,  love  that 
you  see  and  hear ;  the  character  can  call  itself  what 
it  chooses,  Agatha  or  Elise,  Dernance  or  Val- 
cour — music  does  not  belong  to  this.  Melody 
sustains  sentiment;  it  isolates,  concentrates,  and 
expands  it,  it  draws  out  the  supreme  strain  so 
much  that  it  imparts  a  truth  more  forcibly  than 
words,  it  envelops  it  in  a  cloud  as  light  as  thought, 
clothing  the  remembrance  of  a  favorite  theme 
with  garments  of  dazzling  beauty,  forcing  the 
soul  to  recall  itself  even  as  the  Muse  flies  and 
renders  to  the  passing  action  a  thoroughfare 
which  is  strewn  with  flowers. 

I  find  myself  far  from  the  Voitures  Versees. 
That  is  another  play  I  ought  to  forget,  which  is 
entitled  La  Prison  militaire.  It  is  a  comedy  in 
five  acts,  extremely  well  done,  and  of  a  lively 
and  brilliant  style,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  author 
has  taken  pleasure  in  giving  some  details  of  his 
own  captivity.  It  was  so  successful  that  it  ran 
a  long  time  and  to-day  could  be  recommended 
on  account  of  its  arrangement,  intrigue,  and 
romance;  it  would  be  considered  fashionable. 
And  the  comedy  in  verse,  Les  Deux  Meres,  writ- 
ten in  1813,  was  honored  by  the  Tuileries;  it  was 
presented  before  the  emperor.  The  poet  then 
was  in  great  favor,  and  the  Queen  of  Naples 
herself  appeared  at  the  Imperial  Theater  in  an 
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allegorical  quadrille  which  M.  Dupaty  had  com- 
posed. I  could  continue  in  this  descriptive  vein, 
in  which,  besides,  he  was  very  much  at  home,  as 
his  muse  had  always  a  joyous  air. 

But  I  ought  first  to  speak  of  his  disgrace 
and  of  the  opera  of  Picaros  et  Diego,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  exile  and  which  came  near  costing 
him  dear.  This  play  was  at  first  called  the 
Valets,  or  later  the  Salon  dans  FAntichambre; 
because  this  last  title  was  not  printed,  and  I  can 
not  find  it  exactly.  This  little  play  given  in  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  1802  caused  much  commo- 
tion in  Paris,  and  the  representation  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  police.  It  is  not  possible  to-day, 
even  in  reading  the  play  with  the  greatest  care, 
to  understand  the  very  vague  causes  which 
brought  about  the  disgrace  of  the  author.  It 
treats  of  two  adventurers,  one  of  whom  is  an  old 
bachelor  haberdasher  and  the  other  a  Spanish 
barber,  who  tried  to  enter  a  house,  using  false 
names,  a  deception  which  was  soon  discovered. 
It  was  believed,  at  that  time,  that  some  valets 
who  had  become  gentlemen,  and  who  recognized 
themselves  in  the  play,  had  solicited  the  inter- 
diction. 'Be  this  as  it  may,  an  order  of  deporta- 
tion was  soon  served  upon  M.  Dupaty  at  Brest, 
where  he  was  detained  for  some  time  on  the  road, 
first  by  the  admiral,  with  the  intensely  disagree- 
able prospect  of  being  led  to  Saint  Domingo,  to 
rejoin  there  the  army  of  General  Leclerc. 
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Need  I  say  that  upon  his  arrival  the  prisoner 
was  treated  as  a  friend  by  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers? He  found  himself  there  in  the  midst  of 
his  early  acquaintances,  of  his  best  and  most 
cherished  recollections.  Even  the  threat  of  being 
transported  (knowing  that  the  climate  of  Saint 
Domingo  was  very  dangerous  at  that  time)  did 
not  frighten  him.  It  was  only  his  dear  the- 
ater which  caused  him  cruel  regrets;  because  he 
loved  it  passionately — as  people  do  who  have 
vivid  imaginations.  He  lived,  in  fact,  in  this 
artificial  but  poetical  life,  among  these  pasteboard 
rocks  and  palaces  which  came  and  went  at  the 
blow  of  a  wand.  Even  in  this  language  of  fic- 
tion, in  which  laughter  and  tears  chase  each  other 
or  intermingle,  and  are  sometimes  very  real, 
there  is,  as  I  say,  a  singular  attraction  which  it 
is  difficult  to  resist,  that  is  if  one  possesses  if  ever 
so  little  sensitiveness  and  some  intellect.  He  is 
not  a  true  comedian  who  does  not  love  his  the- 
ater, but  for  the  author  this  attraction  is  greater 
yet,  because  one  recites  and  the  other  creates. 
It  is  true  that  the  comedian,  if  he  is  gifted  with 
true  genius,  can  also  merit  the  name  of  inventor. 
Garrick  has  dared  to  correct,  in  one  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Shakespeare,  an  admirable  scene, 
which  thus  modified  has  been  applauded  by  all 
Europe.  Talma,  whom  Napoleon  esteemed  so 
much  that  he  thought  of  giving  him  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  valued  for  his  wise 
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counsels ;  and  in  each  play  in  which  he  made  a  hit, 
as  one  might  say,  if  he  did  not  make  it  a  success, 
who  did?  But  with  what  earnestness  and  pleas- 
ure does  not  the  conscientious  writer,  full  of  his 
subject,  see  his  ideal  take  living  form  before  him, 
walking,  speaking,  illustrating  the  dreams  of  his 
heart!  And  if  the  love  of  truth  and  beauty 
guides  and  enlightens  him,  with  what  care,  espe- 
cially with  what  irresistible  transports  does  he  not 
give  himself  up  to  this  work,  which,  good  or  bad, 
whatever  be  the  result,  is  no  less,  as  one  might 
say,  one  of  the  highest  expressions  of  the  human 
intellect.  It  is  well  known  how  Moliere  prac- 
tised it.  Voltaire  wept,  and  wished  every  one  to 
weep,  and  was  angry  if  they  did  not  weep,  when 
his  own  tragedies  were  played  at  his  house; 
and  tradition  has  taken  care  to  inform  us  how 
Racine  recited  his  verses  to  Mademoiselle  Champ- 
mesle.  Doubtless,  as  far  as  intellect  is  concerned, 
there  are  greater  and  more  difficult  ways,  incom- 
parable ones,  those  over  which  Fenelon  and  Bos- 
suet  have  passed.  But  this  one  is  none  the  less 
beautiful,  and  should  certainly  be  esteemed, 
when  followed  by  an  honest  man.  .  .  . 

This  brings  me  back  to  M.  Dupaty.  He  was 
then  at  Brest,  a  little  weary,  but  taking  care  not 
to  show  it  to  the  people  who  treated  him  so  well, 
always  improvising  charming  verses  which  came 
to  him  as  by  an  inspiration,  when  he  learned  that 
the  consul  had  ameliorated  his  decrees.  Perhaps 
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Napoleon  perceived,  with  the  keen  glance  which 
never  forsook  him,  that  the  sentence  had  been  too 
quickly  pronounced.  I  do  not  know  if  he  thought 
he  had  done  an  injustice,  but  he  wished  to  make 
reparation.  The  prisoner  was  liberated  and  re- 
ceived permission,  in  other  words,  an  order,  to 
return  to  Paris.  The  most  fascinating  and  bril- 
liant offers  were  then  made  to  M.  Dupaty,  but 
he  refused  them  all,  and  from  this  moment,  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  or  nearly  to  1803,  until  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  theater. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  pageants  of  all  kinds 
which  followed  this  marriage,  he  was,  as  I  have 
just  said,  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen 
of  Naples;  he  was  also  presented  to  another 
queen,  whose  name  is  enough  to  recall  all  the 
grace  and  charm  of  this  court,  at  that  time  un- 
equaled,  I  mean  queen  Hortense.  He  com- 
posed lines  for  some  festivities,  for  the  fetes 
given  by  the  princesses,  and  he  always  kept  sa- 
credly the  tokens  of  their  kindness.  Finally,  the 
emperor,  in  1812,  gave  him  the  cross  of  the 
Reunion.  At  the  same  time  he  again  offered 
him  a  high  judicial  position;  the  great  judge, 
Duke  of  Massa,  was  deputed  to  offer  it  to  him; 
but  it  was  subject  to  some  conditions  which  M. 
Dupaty  would  not  yet  accept.  Later,  the  em- 
peror announced  his  intention  of  appointing  him 
one  of  the  instructors  to  the  king  of  Rome. 
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An  apparently  trifling  incident,  which  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
attention,  which  proves  once  more  the  respect 
or  rather  veneration  which  M.  Dupaty  showed 
for  the  memory  of  his  father.  In  November, 
1812,  M.  de  Feletz  wrote  in  the  Journal  de 
I'Empire  an  article  upon  the  Lettres  sur  I'ltalie, 
in  which  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
criticizing  the  work,  but  attacked  very  strongly 
the  philosophy  of  the  author.  The  three  Dupaty 
brothers  went  together  to  demand  his  reason  for 
writing  it,  M.  Emmanuel  especially  was  very 
hasty.  The  scene  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  M.  de  Feletz,  which  twenty-four  years 
afterward,  when  M.  Dupaty  presented  himself 
at  the  Academy,  was  the  cause  of  bringing  them 
together,  and  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which 
only  ceased  with  the  death  of  M.  de  Feletz. 

However,  if  he  refused  thus  far  the  imperial 
administrations,  the  author  of  Picaros  and  Diego 
could  not  refuse  the  conqueror  of  Wagram,  still 
less  the  vanquisher  of  Leipsic.  This  cross  that 
he  had  received  from  the  hand  of  Napoleon,  this 
cross  which  he  wore  over  his  heart,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  refusals  made  him  value  highly  the 
only  thing  which  he  had  accepted  from  a  man 
who  could  give  so  much,  and  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  offer  it.  While  the  conqueror  went  from 
victory  to  victory,  he  did  not  try  to  follow  him 
nor  to  touch  the  lyre  of  Tyrtseus.  The  all- 
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powerful  Napoleon  was  frightened  by  modest 
talent;  this  was  not  his  fault,  he  had  no  time 
for  it.  In  the  midst  of  his  campaigns,  when  he 
enjoyed  (he  said  so  himself)  the  roar  of  the  can- 
non, he  also  loved  literature,  but  he  did  not  yield 
to  it.  It  was  at  this  time,  one  day  when  he  was 
present  at  a  great  carnage,  he  said,  by  way  of 
praise,  "  He  should  have  many  works  like  this ; 
it  is  a  true  quarter-general's  cannon,  one  fights 
the  enemy  better  after  having  heard  it."  Strange 
praise,  great  in  its  way,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
well  calculated  to  frighten  Dernance,  Florville, 
Agathe,  and  Elise. 

M.  Dupaty  at  this  time  made  three  inoffensive 
persons  prattle  and  babble.  When  the  emperor 
returned  dusty  from  his  great  achievements,  and 
tired  of  conquering  his  enemies,  Dupaty  im- 
provised couplets  for  his  fetes.  He  loved,  with 
all  his  heart,  the  great  man  of  the  Tuileries  and 
hid  himself  at  Feydeau  so  he  could  see  him  and 
touch  his  sword.  But  when  the  great  disasters 
came,  when,  in  the  track  of  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, on  the  way  to  Beresina,  Lefebvre,  a  septua- 
genarian, marched  on  foot  behind  Napoleon, 
he  began  sadly  to  say:  "This  poor  emperor 
whom  I  love  is  very  unfortunate!  When  one 
sees  this  flag,  which  has  traversed  the  world,  fall 
strip  by  strip  and  degraded  bit  by  bit  for  two 
years;  when  one  sees  at  last  crushed  France  re- 
membering in  vain  the  glories  of  Italy,  then  the 
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vaudeville  writer,  the  novelist,  put  on  his  uni- 
form to  go  to  Clichy,  and  in  his  turn  buckled 
on  his  sword."  * 

M.  Dupaty  after  this  journey  did  not  expect 
to  stay  longer  at  Feydeau.  He  began  to  make 
the  well-known  song  on  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  Rome: 

Guard  him  well;  he  is  the  hope  of  France! 

All  the  soldiers  knew  the  refrain;  as  for  him, 
once  having  taken  up  arms,  he  became  captain 
of  the  national  guard,  as  he  had  become  a  poet. 
But  it  was  with  him  only  a  passing  resolution. 

He  commanded  the  corps  of  which  he  was  the 
head  until  the  companies  were  disbanded,  April, 
1848. 

In  all  the  disturbances  which  occurred  during 
the  past  thirty-four  years  he  repeatedly  rashly 
risked  his  life.  He  everywhere  received  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  attachment,  and  respect. 
After  the  reorganization  of  1848,  exempt  because 
of  his  age  from  continuous  service,  and  no  longer 
having  his  epaulets,  he  claimed  again,  like  a 
common  soldier,  his  part  of  the  fatigues  and 

*  Charged  with  the  command  of  a  difficult  post,  he  ad- 
vanced on  the  plain  of  Saint-Denis,  and  captured  from  the 
Russians  a  battery  of  artillery  which  had  been  scattered. 
He  brought  them  back  to  the  defense,  and,  approaching 
Marshal  'Moncey,  said  to  him,  "  Marshal,  here  are  the  pieces 
of  ordnance." — Author's  Note. 
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dangers  that  his  old  companions  would  have 
braved  without  him.  This  warlike  instinct  of  his 
youth  was  a  passion  in  his  old  age,  and  it  seemed 
strange  enough  to  find  in  the  study  of  a  man  of 
letters,  between  the  bust  of  Voltaire  and  that  of 
Rousseau,  a  loaded  gun. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  two  poems,  one  of 
which  on  its  publication  produced  a  good  effect, 
and  the  other  of  which  remains  unpublished. 
The  first  is  entitled  Les  Delateurs;  the  second, 
Isabelle  de  Palestine. 

Les  Delateurs  appeared  in  1816;  this  poem 
was  written  evidently  under  the  very  vivid  and 
violent  impression  produced  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  reprisals  which  characterized  this  sad  time, 
principally  in  the  middle  of  France.  M.  Dupaty 
was  then  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Mirror 
and  the  Opinion;  this  was  the  dawn  of  little 
newspapers;  later,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Children  of  Apollo,  and  he  oc- 
cupied himself  writing  a  little  work  called  la 
Rhetorique  des  demoiselles,  written  under  the 
guise  of  Lettres  a  Isaure.  Suddenly  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Marshal  Brune  arrived.  One  heard 
of  assassinations,  frightful  insurrections,  and  of 
all  the  crimes  dear  to  the  populace.  M.  Dupaty, 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  felt  his  pen  tremble 
in  his  hand.  Indignation  propelled  him  to  write 
some  verses  which  he  jotted  down  haphazard  on 
on  paper;  the  next  day  he  continued  and,  his  in- 
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tellect  being  thus  aroused,  thinking  to  write  a 
page  he  wrote  a  satire. 

It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  for  purity  and 
energy  of  style,  as  well  as  elevated  sentiments, 
this  satire  far  surpassed  his  other  productions. 
I  incline,  for  my  part,  to  this  idea ;  and  if  I  were 
permitted  to  express  all  my  thoughts  I  would 
dare  to  say  that  this  little  poem  could  bravely 
compare  with  any  other  work  of  this  style,  not 
with  Horace  or  Boileau,  nor  above  all  with  the 
great  Juvenal,  but  with  Gilbert,  for  example, 
and  even  those  stronger  than  he.  Among  twenty 
passages  written  colloquially,  full  of  anger  and 
spirit,  one  is  found  which  makes  one  tremble.  It 
is  the  picture,  unfortunately  but  too  true,  of  the 
ghastly  executions  witnessed  by  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isere: 

Forth  from  the  cities  moveth  torture's  instrument; 
A  scaffold  rumbles  roaming  through  the  fields. 

The  piece  which  began  thus  is  remarkable  for 
its  sinister  strength.  The  poet  shows  us  unpun- 
ished crime,  the  assassin  jeering  his  victim,  the 
son  struck  down  in  his  mother's  arms,  the  dying 
man  murdered  in  his  bed,  then  he  added  in  clos- 
ing: • 

These  crimes  are  crowned  with  games  of  hateful  glee; 
And  rolling  back  in  horror  of  the  sight, 
The  river,  bringing  but  the  day  before 
The  pleasant  gifts  of  nature  on  her  waves, 
Beholds  the  children's  slaughter  or  their  sire's; 
And  to  the  city  brings  the  bloody  scaffold  back. 
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Isdbelle  de  Palestine  does  not  present  such 
scenes.  This  dramatic  poem,  too  long,  I  think, 
to  reproduce,  breathes  throughout  the  most  noble 
sentiments,  and  this  heroic  greatness,  this  crusade- 
like  courage,  so  proud  before  men,  so  humble  be- 
fore God,  this  chivalric  poetry,  of  which  the 
Tancrede  of  Voltaire  remains  the  inimitable  type. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Dupaty  only  imitated  his  guide 
when  he  was  good,  religious  even,  and  in  the 
thousand  ways  opened  by  this  insatiable  and 
great  intellect,  he  saw  only  the  right  path. 

This  play  occupied  M.  Dupaty  entirely. 
Strange  to  say,  this  tragedy  was  at  first  a  comic 
opera,  begun  in  1813.  Little  by  little,  as  he 
thought  he  wrote,  the  subject  assumed  other  pro- 
portions under  his  pen.  At  least,  to  have  handled 
this  manuscript  which  one  opens  with  so  much  re- 
spect, it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  much  care 
and  perseverance,  what  investigation,  and  what 
deep  study  of  history  and  how  many  religious 
principles  have  entered  into  this  beautiful  work. 

This  was  the  last  of  this  amiable  author,  of 
this  excellent  man,  and  in  reading  it  one  feels 
how  much  attention  he  gave  to  it  and  how  happy 
he  was  in  doing  it.  He  would  pass  whole  days 
without  knowing  it,  working  at  home,  the  house 
of  his  friends,  in  the  salons,  and  in  the  street; 
always  buoyant,  reciting  his  verses  to  every  one, 
he  was  not  willing  to  have  his  play  published  and 
retouched  it  constantly. 
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It  was  in  this  poetry  and  brightness  that  M . 
Dupaty  lived  and  died.  He  believed  in  God, 
and  life  seemed  to  him  too  short  to  heed  the 
wicked  and  sad  things  one  comes  across  here. 
Like  as  a  gardener  gathers  flowers  in  his  garden, 
he  would  only  see  what  was  pure  in  the  world. 
He  adored  beauty,  gaiety,  honesty,  truth,  and 
cared  nothing  for  other  things.  The  great  suf- 
ferings which  slowly  killed  him  were  not  stronger 
than  his  courage. 

"  It  is  not  death,"  said  Montaigne,  "  it  is  dying 
that  troubles  me."  M.  Dupaty  had  not  this  fear. 
He  remembered  in  his  last  days  the  sisters  in  the 
hospital  at  Brest.  He  waited  almost  with  joy 
the  most  beautiful  death  to  come  to  him,  one 
which  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  beautiful  life, 
and  he  expired  regretted  by  every  one,  full  of 
sweetness  and  resolution,  of  hope  and  resigna- 
tion. 


A   LECTURE 

GIVEN    MONDAY,   AUGUST   9,    1852,   AT    THE 

UNVEILING   OF  THE    STATUES    OF   BER- 

NARDIN    DE  SAINT  PIERRE  AND  OF 

CASIMIR  DELAVIGNE,  AT  HAVRE 

GENTLEMEN  : 

It  is  not  for  me  to  make  a  speech  on  this 
solemn  occasion.  Only  commissioned  by  the 
French  Academy  to  represent  it  at  the  unveiling 
of  these  beautiful  statues,  this  glorious  privilege 
and  the  honor  attached  to  it  is  sufficient  for  me. 
A  celebrated  author  and  a  poet  loved  by  every  one 
will  be  heard  here.  Happily  one  of  them  is  near 
us,  unfortunately  the  other  is  not  present.  M.  de 
Salvandy  would  have  spoken  to  you  of  Bernardin 
de  Saint  Pierre  and  of  Casimir  Delavigne.  He 
had  not  only  accepted,  but  desired  this  oppor- 
tunity which  he  could  have  so  worthily  filled. 
An  unexpected  attack  of  a  painful  malady  pre- 
vents him  from  coming  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  gained  his  wish  to  bring  to  you  a  paper 
which  let  us  hope  will  not  be  lost.  Is  it  that  I, 
taken  by  surprise  and  having  only  arrived  here 
yesterday,  can  take  the  place  of  M.  Salvandy? 
If  I  had  been  appointed  to,  I  do  not  know  what 
I  could  have  said  in  estimating  two  illustrious 
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men,  whom  your  great  and  noble  city  is  proud 
to  give  such  just  honors.  Who  is  able  to  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  poetry  so  full  of  truth,  grace, 
and  tenderness,  which  breathes  throughout  Paul 
and  Virginia?  Would  that  I  had  the  knowledge 
to  sufficiently  appreciate  this  other  poetry  and 
this  other  charm  of  the  Vepres  siciliennes  and  of 
the  Ecole  des  vieillards;  this  firmness,  this  purity 
of  style  in  which  Casimir  Delavigne  excels;  this 
precious  faculty,  which  caused  Buffon  to  say, 
"  Genius,  it  is  patience?  "  Can  I  tell  you  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  glory  he  always  loved  his  coun- 
try, that  he  spoke  of  it  only  with  effusion,  with 
the  greatest  tenderness?  It  is  thus  that  the  birds 
of  the  sea,  soaring  far  in  the  blue  vault  of  the 
sky,  throw  from  above  always  a  glance  toward 
the  billow  where  rests  their  nests. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject  without  reflection,  work, 
or  study;  you  would  not  wish  me  to  improvise  an 
address  haphazard  on  such  recollections,  you 
would  not  pardon  me;  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  I  can  show  my  thanks  for  the  honor  that 
I  have  received  is  to  allow  other  voices  to  speak, 
more  eloquent  than  mine. 
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